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Bird-Nesting with a Hand-Camera 


DAN McCOWAN 
Book-Rights Reserved 


“He sendeth the springs into the valleys which run among the hills. . 


. . By them shall the fowls of the 


heaven have their habitation which sing among the branches.” 


HEN winter-days are gone and when 
the genial sun and gentle wind have 
KLEE) set the waterbrooks to singing; 
when branch and twig are budding 
into tender green, and lowly plants 
are thrusting through the scarce-thawed soil— 
it is then that the great seasonal tide of wild 
bird-life surges northward. With the coming 
of migrant feathered folk to our woods and 
fields and arbors, comes opportunity to study 
the fowls of heaven and with camera and film 
to picture their habitations among the branches. 
At this season of the year, there is no more 
fascmating outdoor pursuit than that of bird- 
nesting with a hand-camera in the forests, by 
the lakes and on the mountain-ranges of North 
America. 

To the practised naturalist, a hollow tree pre- 
sents great camera-possibilities. To the photo- 
grapher of wild life it ought, at all times and 
seasons, to be worthy of close attention. Should 
furred or feathered creatures be domiciled within 
its walls, a vigorous “‘postman’s knock” on the 
resonant wood will rouse the tenants and bring 
them wide-eyed and wondering to the doors 
and windows of their woodland-home. Many 
an unexpected picture may be obtained at such 
a time and place. One never knows just what 
his noisy summons may bring forth—a squirrel 
or a Sparrow-hawk, a Bluebird or a bat. Some- 
times, an Owl will come to light, blinking his 
yellow eyes, snapping his curved bill, hissing 
angrily. True, many of these birds and beasts 
may be too alarmed to bide for picture-making; 
but, having discovered the home-address of the 
tree-dweller, one may return from time to time 
and find ample opportunity to obtain such 
pictures as may be sought. 

It is usually impossible to photograph nests 





placed within hollow trees. Such birds as 
Woodpeckers, Flickers, and small Falcons who 
resort to tree-trunks, make no_ nest-structure 
whatever, but simply deposit their eggs at the 
bottom of the dark cavity in the rotting wood. 
But if the young brood are within arm’s length 
of the entrance of the nesting-place, they may 
be taken out and made to pose for a picture out 
of doors. The half-grown Flicker in the accom- 
panying illustration was one of a family of six 
who in such a manner made their first acquaint- 
ance of the big, round world. 

Their home in a spruce-tree hole was hewn 
out early last sprmg by a Downy Woodpecker 
who, of course, made a comparatively small 
entrance-way. We saw him thus busily engaged, 
and returning later in the summer to inspect 
his work, found that the chamber was occupied 
by a family of Flickers. When the youngsters 
were almost full fledged, we enlarged the nest- 
entrance by means of a coarse woodrasp. Then 
gently extracting the loud-squawking inmates, 
we placed them on the grass under our black 
focusing-cloth. From there, at leisure, we se- 
lected the best “sitters”. These, placed upon 
and clinging tenaciously to the rugged bark of a 
tree at the sunshine edge of the wood, yielded 
negatives that are now highly prized. The data 
of this Flicker study are: July, 2 p.m., bright sun- 
shine; Kodak (3144x414);  Anastigmat lens, 
F/6.3; Eastman portrait-attachment; distance 
from lens to subject 32 inches and exposure 1/25 
second. 

After the exposures were made, the young 
birds were carefully replaced in their hollow-tree 
home, where they settled down once more. 

Bird-nests which are placed upon the ground 
are easy to photograph, as a rule. Waterfowl, 
nesting among the reeds and grasses on lake-shore 
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or river-bank, may be discovered and the nests 
photographed without great difficulty. But 
there are always exceptions; and, at times, one is 
compelled to resort to many an expedient in order 
to obtain a much-wanted picture of a bird or a 
nest. A Mallard Duck’s nest which we dis- 
covered last summer was one of singular beauty. 
Set upon a bed of knee-deep moss, in the heart of 
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a dense spruce-forest, the entire structure was 
composed of the lightest, fluffiest down from the 
breasts of the parent birds. Indeed, to all appear- 
ance, the fabric might well have been dissipated 
by the least puff of wind, so ephemeral did it 
seem to the observer. 

This granite-gray bowl of feathers, which con- 
tained nine greenish-buff eggs, was visioned at 
once as a superb lantern-slide that would give joy 
to all who beheld it. But getting the necessary 
negative brought one from fancy to fact. The 
close-set forest-trees, even at high noon, admitted 
but a thin spear of sunlight, here and there. 
From these silvery shafts, through which the 
insects played, the light was diffused into the 


underwoods. Clearly such a condition demanded 
a time-exposure; and, if the eggs were not to be 
chilled, a speedy preparation for picture-making 
was required. When a wild duck leaves her 
nest voluntarily, she carefully conceals the 
eggs by pulling the sides of her downy nest 
towards the center and thus contrives to outwit 
the squirrel and the Magpie, two notorious egg- 
stealers. This action also prevents the cold 
air from retarding incubation. On this occasion, 
she left suddenly so that we placed the black 
focusing-cloth over the eggs, while the tripod 
and reflector were being set up. A wooden 
tripod of sturdy build is best for this class of 
work. A _ ball-and-socket head which permits 
the camera to be tilted freely and swung quickly, 
is extremely useful. A square piece of brightly 
burnished tin, cut from the side of a biscuit- 
box, makes an excellent reflector. It should be 
trimmed to fit in the back of the rucksack and 
there takes up but little room. A willow-stick, 
cut to a suitable length, with a split in the upper 
end and a point on the lower, serves as a stand 
for this simple but invaluable aid to the naturalist- 
photographer. By this means, light may be 
diverted into the shady nooks and corners 
where birds delight to build their nests. 


In a very few minutes, we had the camera 
adjusted, and soon obtained a number of expo- 
sures of this downy cradle of the Mallard. The 
negative from which the accompanying illus- 
tration was made is on Eastman roll-film. An 
ordinary No. 3 Kodak (3144 x 4144) to which a 
Cooke Anastigmat lens F/6.3 had been fitted, 
was used. The time was in June, the hour 
mid-day. Light-conditions. as has already been 
described, were unusually poor. A_ portrait- 
attachment, placed over the lens, permitted an 
approach within 32 inches with the camera- 
scale set at six feet and this greatly increased 
the size of the object on the film. An exposure 
of one second was given. The roll-film was 
tray-developed, Metol Quinol being used. The 
photographs were obtained none too soon; for 
three days later a family of tiny ducklings were 
led from the nest in the greenwoods and soon 
were paddling about in the placid waters of the 
nearby lake. 

Across the vertical face of a thousand-foot cliff, 
a Golden Eagle swooped with incredible velocity. 
The rush of air through the pinion-feathers 
sounded like a whistling, keen-edged sword 
blade; there was a sudden reverberating zoom 
and the master of flight shot upwards swifter 
than a rocket and there hung poised on fluttering 
wings to scream and scream discordantly. For 
we had discovered an eyrie on this towering 
precipice; and, being eager to reach and to 
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NEST OF MALLARD DUCK 


photograph the Eaglets, we were now climbing 
and now clinging like limpets to the rock, 
cringing ever closer as the angry parent-birds 
shot past. Sometimes, the wide-spread wings 
were folded and the big birds dropped like 
thunderbolts. Always the grim-looking talons 
were in a position to strike. The raucous 
“Ke-ke-ke” of alarm sounded incessantly. As 
an exhibition of bird flight, it was magnificent; 
to the slowly ascending photographer it was 
most disturbing and distracting. 

Weeks before this, we had watched the golden- 
plumaged birds carrying sticks towards the 
beetling crags. From a mountain on the opposite 
side of the narrow valley, we could, with the 
ald of high-power binoculars, see the nest and, 
later on, observe the sitting bird. Then, noting 
the adults bearing gophers and rabbits to the 
nest-site, we decided to attempt what appeared 
an impossible task—to scale the cliff and 
perchance to obtain pictures of the brood. 
After an hour’s climb, most of the time being 


spent in prospecting a route, we arrived at a ; 


point only ten feet below the narrow ledge on 
which the nest was placed. But that ten feet 
consisted of a smooth slab of lmestone-rock 
set at a steep pitch. It looked hopeless. After 
a lengthy examination, we decided the risk was 
too great, and so reluctantly descended. 

Next day found us again at the foot of the 
great rock-wall, this time bearing, in addition to 
the small hand-camera, a long but rigid pine- 
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pole. Reaching the point at which the previous 
day’s attempt had been abandoned, we lashed 
the camera to the end of this pole. A cotton- 
thread was tied to the shutter-trigger and s-wish, 
s-wish, came the parent birds, so close that the 
wind of their wings fanned the face and, in fancy, 
almost wafted the photographer from the face 
of the cliff. As the camera was hoisted, so too, 
did our hopes ascend. With the lens pointing 
at various angles we exposed a roll of film, each 
time judging distance as carefully as circum- 
stances would permit, and praying fervently 
that the nestlings were within proper range and 
focus. A few minutes in the darkroom and we 
knew that the results were most decidedly 
negative and entirely unsatisfactory. “All out 
of focus’; “hopeless”; “young birds on the film 
but too fuzzy”; “splendid definition on the 
limestone-cliff’’—these and other exclamations of 
despair and disgust came in answer to eager 
inquiries from without the chamber of gloom. 

‘= Determined to make a last effort to reach the 
eyrie, we returned a few days later. In bare 
feet and with trembling knees the dreaded ten 
feet were successfully scaled and the much- 
prized pictures obtained. It was an_ ugly, 
dangerous place to linger, as a stiff breeze was 
blowing and the ledge was narrow. This was 
one place where a portrait-attachment proved 
of greater worth than much fine gold. It was 
impossible, on a ledge four feet long and eighteen 
inches wide, to get to the usual minimum distance 
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YOUNG OF THE GOLDEN EAGLE 


permitted with a Kodak. With this handy 
attachment, slipped over the lens, the pictures 
were obtained without any trouble. The illus- 
tration shows the usual eagle brood—two birds, 
one male and the other female. Outstanding 
characteristics of these young birds are the large 
blue eyes, the tremendous talons and the creamy- 
colored down with which they are clad. The 
nest is simply an ill-assorted mass of sticks. 
The negative from which this Eaglet picture 
was produced was made with a (314x 4144) Kodak 
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early in July at 10 a.m. The exposure was 
1/25 of a second; the light, hazy-bright; portrait- 
attachment used over an anastigmat lens at 
F/6.3 and developed by Metol Quinol in tray. 
During the late summer we saw the mother-bird 
teaching the young to spiral upward into clean, 
blue space, to soar on poised wings, and to drop 
earthwards in a sheer headlong dive. When 
early frosts brought warning of winter to the 
Rockies, the little family went over the hills 
and far away, to a warmer climate, perhaps. 





ROBIN’S NEST WITH EGGS 
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OSPREY’S NEST 


The Osprey is a provident bird which returns 
year after year to the same nest. In the fall 
of the year, the nest-structure is re-enforced 
against the ravages of winter-winds and snows; 
in spring further material is added by the birds. 
In course of time, the bulky mass, placed at the 
top of a tall tree, becomes a landmark in the 
wilderness and a sign-post to the prospector and 
the timber-cruiser. 

Placed as it is, there is usually little oppor- 
tunity to obtain close-up pictures of the nest of 
this feathered fisherman. Sometimes, however, 
an opportunity may be presented and such came 
the way of the writer only last year. The nest 
was situated high on a fir-tree which had lost its 
top in a wind-storm. Within twenty feet of the 
nest-tree was a towering spruce which, if it 
could be climbed, promised to afford an excel- 
lent viewpoint for the camera. Then followed 
half an hour of boyhood-reminiscence as we 
laboriously ascended from branch to branch. 
Spruce-needles rained incessantly and found 
lodgment where they tickled most: hands, face 
and hair collected drippy gum from every bough 
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and twig. Sundry rips and scratches to gar- 
ments and to skin were merely incidental. As 
the tree-bole tapered, it grew more responsive 
to the winds of Heaven. What had but a few 
minutes ago seemed a gentle zephyr whisper- 
ing in the tree-tops, now attained an alarming 
velocity and was magnified into a_half-gale. 
The ground, even if it was soft and marshy, 
seemed a long way off. However, after ascend- 
ing a little higher than the nest-level, we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining pictures of the nest and 
eggs in spite of the efforts of the wind and birds 
to dislodge the disturber from the precarious 
perch in the spruce-top. With the tree-top rock- 
ing to and fro and being under the necessity of 
using one hand to hang on with, it was with 
difficulty that the hand-camera could be held 
steady. The reproduction which shows the nest 
and eggs of the Osprey is from a negative made 
on this occasion. A No. 3 Kodak with an anas- 
tigmat lens F/6.3 was again used. This was in 
early June at 3 p.m. Stop F/8, 1/25 second, 
hazy bright. 

Birds which nest in meadows and on moorlands 
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yield excellent results to the wild-life photo- 
grapher. In such places, and with good light, 
one should have no difficulty to photograph bird- 
nests to advantage. The nest of the Brewers 
Blackbird was situated in an open meadow. The 
camera was held almost directly over the nest, 
the lens pointing downward. A portrait-attach- 
ment was used to give added size to the object on 
the film. The distance was 32 inches. In June, 
at 11 a.m., 1/25 second, bright sunlight. The 
film was developed with Metol Quinol in a tray. 

One of the earliest spring-migrants to northern 
states and provinces is the American Robin. A 
hale, hearty bird, he is welcomed alike in city- 
park and in rural hamlet. Nesting in a small 
spruce-tree about four or five feet from the 
ground, this species of bird constructs a wide- 
bowled nest which lends itself wellto photography. 
In such a situation it may be necessary sometimes 
to displace a branch or twig that comes within 
the field of vision or else is shading the nest and 
the eggs. When one stops to consider how much 
care the birds take in choosing a nest-site and 
when the consequences of breaking even a small 
branch which shades or conceals a nest are known, 
there is little fear of even the most ardent camera- 
worker transgressing in this respect. A nest 
should not be disturbed or removed from its 


The Wildcat 
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“wildcat”? photographer is fast 
becoming a matter of consideration 
in the courts of Grand Rapids, 

Michigan. Of the seventy lawsuits 
J} as a result of automobile collisions 
during one month recently, more than seventy 
per cent. of the testimony offered was composed 
of photographs offered by photographers who are 
termed “‘wildcats”’. 

As in the old days when the “‘shyster”’ lawyer 
dogged the footsteps of the horse that drew the 
patrol-wagon or ambulance, now the wildcat- 
photographers may be found on the job shortly 
after an automobile collision to make pictures of 
both machines. They do it quietly, never at- 
tempting to sell their prints at the time, but later 
watch the files of the court clerks for lawsuits to 
be filed as a result of the accidents. Then they 
reap rich rewards for the pictures, for many a 
business man will pay double and triple the 
worth of a picture to defend himself in court by 
showing the damage done to his own car. The 
plaintiffs ususally have their photographs pre- 
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original site; even grasses which help to hide 
the eggs should not be cut or uprooted by the 
photographer. A few clothes-pins of the com- 
mon spring type are easily carried in the pocket 
or kit-bag and will be found invaluable in bird- 
nest photography when twigs and grasses have 
to be held aside temporarily. This method was 
used in picturing the nest of the Western Robin. 
This photograph is from a negative bearing the 
same data as that of the Brewers Blackbird. 

Bird-nesting with a hand-camera is a happy, 
healthful recreation and one which has infinite 
variety. Studying bird-life in the great Uni- 
versity of all out-doors, one soon learns to 
love not only the feathered creatures but the 
flowers, the trees and the rippling brooks, and 
finds delight in the sparkle of sunshine and a 
balm in the gentle breeze that bears the laden 
bee to home. Wandering in a deep, secluded 
forest-aisle, climbing high on rugged mountain- 
side, standing where the sea rolls in on purling 
beach—there one may find pleasure in the com- 
panionship of that infinite company of birds which 
come and go, not aimlessly, but with a purpose 
and at the will of Him who, guiding the great 
winged Eagle as it soars among the clouds, has a 
tender care even for the tiny Wren trilling in the 
hawthorn by the cotter’s garden-gate. 
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pared, and thus the defendants are in the field in 
which the wildeat-photographers find it to their 
advantage to work. 

But apparently the day of reckoning has come, 
for seven times during recent lawsuits in the cir- 
cuit court at Grand Rapids the authenticity of 
photographs submitted as evidence has been 
questioned. Some lawyers assert that the pic- 
tures had been substituted by using pictures of 
the same make of car aided by a few touches from 
an artist. Now it seems likely that only photo- 
graphs submitted by reputable firms will be per- 
mitted to be introduced as evidence in the courts 
of Grand Rapids. 

The working of a wildcat-photographer is as 
simple as it appears complicated. He works in 
conjunction with insurance-adjusters, policemen 
who receive reports of accidents, garagemen, hos- 
pitals and ambulance-drivers. One _ pbhoto- 
grapher who was called to the witness-stand, 
during a recent trial, testified that he had made 
five hundred photographs in six months. Sev- 
enty of them had been sold, he said. 
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The Photographic Outfit for the Traveler 


CAPTAIN JAMES 


EU RING each summer-season, thou- 
sands of Americans make a trip to 
mA Py | Europe, of whom probably ninety 

, per cent. use photographic appara- 





x tus of one sort or another. To re- 
Bice the proportion of amateur photographers 
among our American compatriots, it is only nec- 
essary to keep one’s eyes open on the ‘other 
side”; for hardly a traveler but has his or her 
camera. Yet, how many bring back real _pic- 
tures—pictures which when properly worked up 
may awaken a sense of pride, results which they 
may fearlessly show to their friends? During the 
year 1923, which I spent abroad, I became per- 
sonally acquainted with the head of one of the 
largest photo-finishing shops in Nice. I might 
add that a large proportion of his trade is devoted 
to American tourists and, from the technical 
standpoint, I doubt that Mr. Colomb’s photo- 
finishing work has its superior in our own country. 
I thus had many opportunities to inspect results 
in his laboratories. To one who has the best 
interests of amateur photography at heart, the 
sight of the developed rolls was one never to be 
forgotten. I believe that I am speaking the truth 
when I say that seventy-five per cent. of the 
results were absolute failures. Where, for a 
wonder, the negative had been properly focused 
and exposed, like as not the distortion was sufh- 
cient to render the picture useless for future work. 

Some of us get better results than others not 
because we have more brains, but because we use 
those we have not only after purchasing a camera, 
but before. With any one of several exposure- 
meters the problem of exposure is practically 
solved. Errors in focusing are greatly lessened 
with certain cameras provided with range-find- 
ers, etc. But, judging from what I saw in Eu- 
rope, and as the result of a year’s experience on 
the “‘other side’, when hardly a day passed 
without my making several exposures, I believe 
that a few words of advice may be of assistance. 
To simplify matters, we will divide our prospec- 
tive tourists into two classes—average amateurs 
and advanced amateurs. 

I. The average amateur is a devotee of the old 
adage “‘you press the button and we do the 
rest’. He wants to make pictures, send the rolls 
of film to the nearest photo-finisher and then 
either dread or look forward to the hour when he 
can learn whether it has been another dollar 
thrown away or a dollar well spent. What kind 
of camera should this type of person use? In the 
first place, several qualities are desirable. 
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a. In these days of inexpensive large prints 
from small negatives, a small camera does not 
necessarily mean small pictures. The miniature 
camera has come into its own, at last, and no 
other type is so well adapted to travel. Sev- 
eral considerations lead to this statement—the 
small size and light weight of the instrument, the 
great depth of focus obtained with the lenses 
usually fitted, the consequent ease in focusing and 
the comparative low cost of materials and photo- 
finishing. Many more than half of the good re- 
sults I saw were made on negatives 214 x 314 
or smaller. Of the small sizes, the former is 
by far the most practical. The vest-pocket size, 
154 x 2%, is too small, although very pleasing 
contact prints may be had from the larger nega- 
tive. From the standpoint of enlarging, an 
excellent 214 x 314 negative leaves nothing to be 
desired. Therefore our size is established. 

b. Now, what type of camera—roll-film, film- 
pack or plate? There is only one answer to this 
question—roll-film, by all means. Standard 
214x314 roll-film may be obtained virtually 
everywhere in the world. It is a small, compact 
article and simple to use. Moreover, experience 
has taught me that the average photo-finisher 
does a much better job with roll-film than with 
the more difficult film-pack or plate. 

c. Now as to the lens. An anastigmat is, of 
course, indispensable—preferably one of 314 to 
41% inches focal length, as usually fitted. For the 
average camerist I would recommend one that 
works at F/6.3. With such an objective he will 
have sufficient illumination for ninety per cent. 
of his pictures—for the other ten per cent. an 
F'/4.5 lens is very desirable. But the latter lens, 
to be used properly, requires an amount of skill 
and extra effort which, for most travelers, ren- 
ders it unnecessary and even undesirable. So, 
let us choose an F/6.3 anastigmat in connection 
with a reliable shutter. 

d. One very important accessory is often over- 
looked, the lack of which has ruined many thou- 
sands of otherwise pleasing photographs—e.g., 
the rising-front. Until one has made a large 
number of photographs in Europe, he never 
realises the large proportion of architectural sub- 
jects in his collection. And remember that when- 
ever we have vertical lines, the camera must be 
held level to prevent distortion. Tipping the 
camera gives results which are only too evident 
in the finished result. I would say, therefore, 
that a rising-front on any camera is absolutely 
indispensable. I know of cases where the photo- 
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CLOISTERS OF ST. TROPHIME 


graphic results of an entire European trip have 
been spoiled by the lack of this feature. 

Result—A 244x314 roll-film camera with 
F/6.3 anastigmat of 3144 to 4% inches focal 
length, fitted to a reliable shutter and furnished 
with a rising-front. There are a number of such 
cameras to be had, of both domestic and foreign 
manufacture. True, this type will cost con- 
siderably more than the box or ordinary folding- 
camera; but the results will more than make up 
for the increased expenditure. What difference 
will twenty dollars extra make a vear from now? 
But the photographs and, hence your trip, will 
last forever. Don’t be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish at this time. 

II. By the advanced amateur I mean the 
person to whom photography is one of the joys 
of living, one who has gone into it thoroughly, 
one who has mastered, to a great extent, the 
technical side of his hobby. One of the great 
incentives of his trip is the opportunity afforded 
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for the exercise of his hobby. His aim is to bring 
back perfect negatives—the prints and enlarge- 
ments can await the winter-evenings at home. 
Whenever possible, he will do his own developing 
en route—if not, he will first find, by experi- 
mentation, some photo-finisher who does reliable 
developing and then conclude an arrangement for 
the future. Let me give an example. During the 
four months which I spent in North Africa, 
where facilities for developing were often non- 
existent, I mailed all my roll-films, film-packs 
and portrait-films to a photo-finishing house at 
Nice which I had found to be most excellent. 
Many of my efforts turned out poorly, I will have 
to admit; but in every case, it was my own fault— 
for the development of the material was always 
well done. Nevertheless, when possible, I pre- 
ferred to develop my own. A couple of trays 
better yet a tank —a ruby lamp, a graduate and 
a few tubes of chemicals take up very little room 
and are often worth their weight in gold. More- 
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over, most Continental hotels have a darkroom 
for the use of their guests, though I must admit 
that in many cases I ended by making the best 
of my bedroom. Now, what equipment is desir- 
able? If practicable, I would suggest that two 
cameras be used, to be described in the order of 
their importance. 

a. The problem of size has already been an- 
swered. The 214 x 314 (614% x 9 em.) is by far the 
best from every standpoint. 

b. For all-around use, nothing approaches the 
reflecting-type of camera. The disadvantages of 
bulk and weight are largely obviated in the small 
size and the ease of focusing, simplification of 
composition and efficiency of the focal-plane 
shutter are to be found in no other type. 

c. Virtually all reflecting-cameras, domestic or 
foreign, can be fitted with a Graflex roll-holder or 
film-pack adapter. I consider it very desirable to 
have both attachments. Although Graflex roll- 
film is not usually in stock, it can always be ob- 
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tained in a week or ten days from the regular 
Kodak branches or established dealers. It is just 
as well to keep plenty on hand; but im case the 
supply runs out one may have the film-pack to 
fall back on. The latter can be obtained every- 
where. If cut film or plates are preferred to the 
above, plateholders or magazines can usually be 
fitted. I might add that European amateurs are 
using cut film to an increasing extent and hence 
this desirable commodity may be obtained al- 
most everywhere. 

d. The lens should be of high speed, preferably 
F/4.5. Only with such an objective can one reap 
the manifold advantages of the reflecting-camera. 
There are a number of satisfactory lenses of this 
type—some give one kind of definition, others 
give another quality. It is just a question of 
which type one prefers. A focal length of 434 to 
5% inches is most pleasing and practical. 

e. Once more we must stress the desirability of 
the rising-front. Every argument mentioned in 
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the first section applies even more strongly to the 
careful worker who is equipped with a reflex. A 
rising-front of 34 to 1 inch—use of which is pos- 
sible with some F/4.5 lenses stopped down to 
F/11 or F/16—may eventually mean all the 
difference between the waste-basket and the 
Salon. One more thing—a revolving or revers- 
ible back, although not absolutely necessary, is 
very desirable and should be supplied. 

Result—A 244 x 3144 (614x9 ecm.) revolving- 
back reflecting-camera, F/4.5 lens of 434 to 5% 
inches focal length, with adequate rising-front 
movement. Such cameras are obtainable—I 
happen to have one myself which was purchased 
only last year. 

As I said before, two cameras are really prefer- 
able. Many is the time when a long exposure is 
required, due to poor light, or a small aperture is 
necessary to obtain sufficient depth—in other 
words, there are subjects which require the use of 
atripod. In extreme cases, the reflex may be used 
on a tripod with considerable success; but a small 


folding plate-camera is preferable. Moreover, 
the time will come when the rising-front on the 
reflex is insufficient, or the focal length of the 
lens on the reflex is too short. Many more situa- 
tions may be imagined which would warrant the 
use of the following type of apparatus. 

Result—A 61% x 9 em. (244 x 31%) folding plate- 
and-film pack camera equipped with double- 
extension rising-front of at least 1 to 1% inches, 
convertible anastigmat lens which works at about 
F/6.3 and which allows the use of the single com- 
bination placed behind the diaphragm. A re- 
volving or reversible back is very useful at times. 

With the equipment as outlined above, vir- 
tually any photographic problem can be mastered. 
It is essentially what I used myself during more 
than a year’s picture-making in England, France, 
North Africa and Italy. If I were to take the 
trip again to-morrow, I should use exactly the 
same equipment. With such an outfit the quality 
of results depends entirely on the worker—his 
equipment will offer no excuse for failure. 


Photographing for the Farm-Page 
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EWSPAPERS in the  farming- 
sections of the country are just 
becoming aware of the advantage 
Fo themselves of pages or sections 
4) devoted entirely to news of the day 
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in the BR cccunity and the agricultural 
world. For many years, organisations have 
sent out propaganda in the form of news-letters; 
but to go after actual news and news-conveying 
photographs is a comparatively new thing in 





the line of daily newspapers. However, this is 
rapidly changing and the newspaper is taking 
cognizance of the demands of farm-folk for 
real news. Nor have they overlooked the 
tremendous possibilities of the photograph in 
furthering the farm-page’s mission to its readers. 

Had I not grown up on a farm and studied it 
from a number of angles at school, in the second- 
ary school and in a school of agriculture, I might 
have thrown up my hands in despair when 
asked by the managing-editor of an excellent 
news-daily to make up a farm-page, news-cuts 
and even the layout. To a woman with a 
moderate amount of experience, it presented a 
mighty problem as well as a great opportunity. 
Up to that time, I had done a little photograph- 
ing in the way of snapshot-making with a little 
box-camera. But the pictures had been clear 
and cleancut in almost every instance. 


From my experience upon the farm, where I 
had grown to most of my height, it was apparent 
that any camera and any photographer who 
would do this work must have certain definite 
qualities. As to the camera, it must not be 
bulky to carry, nor too heavy. A tripod is 
usually out of the question, it cannot be set up 
and taken down with sufficient speed. It might 
have to be set up in a sea of mud, at certain times, 
or down so low that the camera would not be 
more than a few inches from the ground. Farm- 
animals are not likely to pose with dignity before 
a stranger with a mysterious machine. It is 
necessary to make many exposures from different 
angles and in different positions and to select the 
print for a halftone that shows the animals’ 
fine points to best advantage. 

The first camera I took into this field was a 
very simple affair and I am using it to this day. 
A professional photographer might not think it 
worth carrying. But it has the very qualities 
which a camera must have before it can meet 
the demands of my work. First, it is light in 
weight and compact in size. It carries a film 
large enough to make a picture that can be 
used well for a clear, medium-size halftone, 
usually about the size of the print or somewhat 
smaller. It is fool-proof. It requires only a 
few slight changes with varying distance, light, 
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angle and motion of subject. It is a very ordi- 
nary Folding Kodak, that makes a picture 314 x 
51% inches. Its lens is an F/7.5 anastigmat, its 
diaphragm stops down well and opens wide and 
its shutter, besides having the usual time-and- 
bulb arrangements, is graded for instantaneous 
work from 1/200 of one second down to a whole 
second, and I have had not the slightest trouble 
with the shutter. 

Many professional photographers smile and 
even wink knowingly at the simplicity of this 


fessional art-photographer who develops them 
by hand. Machine-development, unless extremely 
well done, will fall flat. By hand-work, a pic- 
ture may be brought out that would otherwise be 
lost. If I must use sufficient speed with my 
shutter to catch a bunch of lively young heifers, 
I may underexpose the film because of the poor 
light. Careful hand-development can reclaim 
this picture unless it is an extremely bad one, 
as a few are bound to be. Prints in black and 
white with a good glossy finish are most successful 
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equipment. But they are privileged to pass 
virtually all their working-hours making _pic- 
tures while I must use one to four hours a week 
at it, must photograph things when and where I 
find them, even if it be on the run, must always 
be ready, and must prepare all my mental notes 
at the same time for the written text. To photo- 
graph a poland-china sow, with ten frisky pigs, 
get them all in the photograph, not alarm the 
sow lest she stand her bristles on end and look 
more like a wild razorback than an International 
candidate, is much different from making a 
picture of an English premier as he comes slowly 
down the street in an imposing group. 

Nor has the farm-page writer and photographer 
time to do his own photo-finishing. He must 
rush his rolls to someone else who will make 
prints for him while he writes the text of his 
page or section; for some time is required to get 
his material in type as well as to have the engray- 
ing done. I turn all my rolls over to a pro- 
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because of the coarse screen that must be used 
in making halftones to be printed on ordinary 
newsprint paper. 

As to handling the various subjects so that 
the pictures tell the story, individual cases 
are about my only hope for intelligent dis- 
cussion. The agriculture writer and _ photo- 
grapher must have a rather definite understand- 
ing as to what constitutes news-interest and 
also what is typical of the subject. My first 
experience was upon a dairy-farm. The best 
cow on the farm was a tall, big-framed Holstein 
that was then undergoing a test and her record 
was fast becoming one that the whole State might 
be proud of. She had been confined in a box- 
stall and fed carefully but intensely for high 
production. It was a dreadfully muddy day 
in March and the grass was showing itself. 
When led from the barn, she wanted to run out 
into the pasture at high speed to get a mouthful 
of fresh grass. Of the four exposures I made, 
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A GROUP OF FARM-SCENES 


one was worth using. In one she had her head 
down and her mouth wide open, in another one 
hind foot and a bad curve of the back spoiled 
the general appearance, and the third was so 
nearly front view as to give little idea of the 
great udder that was giving the heavy flow of 
milk that made her famous. 

A herd-sire is usually so disgruntled at the 
appearance of a stranger that he gives himself 
the usual appearance of a buffalo. The click of 
the camera may cause him to head for the photo- 
grapher with malicious intent. A herd of milch 
cows, if caught in the field, usually presents little 
trouble if the light is moderately good so that 
exposures at about 1/50 of a second are success- 
ful. Cattle out of doors, either on a staff or 
chain or loose in a pasture, make excellent photo- 
graphs that may tell a good story. With dairy 
cattle, the size or rather the bone and general 
appearance as to the accepted type are important. 
But conformity as shown by a bull and half a 
dozen of his get, that have proved good individ- 
uals, makes a newsy photograph. An old cow still 
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giving a good flow of milk or in good flesh if she 
be of a beef breed, her daughter, granddaughter, 
or other promising offspring of one, two or three 
generations are not only a relatively simple 
matter to photograph, but they tell something. 

With hogs it is much the same. The camera 
must be set low, not more than twenty-four to 
thirty inches off the ground, to give the impres- 
sion of size to the animal. To go about them 
quietly and unafraid is half the battle. Sheep 
are easy to photograph because of their timidity, 
and, at the same time, because of their entire 
lack of panicky fear or pugnacity. 

With horses and mules, an ordinary instanta- 
neous exposure made at about 1/50 of a second 
will catch them in action in farm-work or heavy 
hauling. Mares and colts in the pastures or 
young stock are not likely to show any fear what- 
soever and the same is true of the stallion, al- 
though it is always best to have him held by staff 
and chain or at least by a chain; because, unless 
the picture is to include some of his get, his general 
appearance is the thing in view. 
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ACROSS THE POND—MARCH 


I once spent half an afternoon keeping a herd of 
one- and two-year-old mules away from the 
camera far enough to photograph them. Not 
only were they unafraid, but they had a consum- 
ing curiosity. Finally, I cut a whip from a 
willow-tree and made them stand back to be 
photographed. 

With poultry, an instantaneous exposure in 
any moderate light will make a good picture. 
But time is required for an interior of a poultry- 


house or of any other farm-building. A wide | 


panorama or a fine set of farm-buildings may be 
photographed by carefully making the pictures 
of at least three sections, then tearing the ends of 
the prints into uneven notches and placing them 
together. It is necessary to hold the camera at 
the same height for each exposure and use all 
adjustments identically the same. Fora farmers’ 
picnic, small fair or other gathering, the same 
thing may be accomplished by standing upon a 
building that is not too tall and making two or 
three exposures in different directions, being sure 
that they overlap, then tearing and _ placing 
them together before sending them to the 
engraver for reproduction. 

Interiors during fairs, interiors of homes, and 
exhibits of fruits, grains, vegetables, of canned 
products or such still-life subjects may be caught 
usually by placing the camera on a tripod or 
table and exposing one second or using the 
bulb. I make these subjects so few times each 
year, that lam more successful in using my camera 
on any support and exposing instantaneously 
a fraction of a second, although I have used the 
bulb or even time-exposure. 
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But the work of the farm-writer and photo- 
grapher may not be altogether a mechanical 
process. He may catch his farm-stock in 
idyllic surroundings. He may find gardens and 
orchards, fields of hay and grain, and home- 
grounds that challenge the artist and the poet. 
He may be chased by a boar, too, and have to 
climb a fence. But it is a wonderful wide- 
open field to anyone who cares to know the 
whole of this interesting subject. 

The law of contrast is of unusual importance 
to the farm-photographer. It challenges the 
eye. To place a small boy on the back of a 
two-thousand-pound stallion gives an idea of the 
size of the animal. Her own brood of young 
shows up the sow in her pasture. A man stand- 
ing in his oat-field shows the height of the grain 
in comparison to his own size. The group- 
photograph of cattle gives an idea not only that 
the aged cow is still in good health and producing, 
according to her purpose, milk or offspring or 
both; but her daughter and her granddaughter 
beside her show the fine hereditary tendencies 
in the blood line. She is not only good, but she 
passes good qualities to her progeny. 

Sometimes, where a farmer is just getting a 
start of purebred stock he will allow a scrub 
animal to be photographed with a good one. 


This always shows the difference plainly. The — 


photographer, to make his page or section 


of the widest interest and of greatest value, — 


must find fine things on the many little farms 
as well as the few large ones. If the man on the 
little plot has one excellent cow, the photo- 
grapher should show her up just as carefully 
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as he does the one hundred exceptional ones on 
the big farm. It adds to the interest of the 
majority of farmers who cannot enter into farm- 
ing on the scale that a few are able to carry it on. 
Perhaps I could do better work with a more 
complicated or higher-grade camera. Yet, I 
feel that it would consume too much of my 
thought to adjust the camera to various situa- 
tions. I must think of my subject-matter for 
the text at the same time. I find that the roll- 


film—six-exposure—is the most convenient. It 
is easy to handle, easy to carry, easy to mail, 
if necessary, and compact and inexpensive. 
I have mastered that one camera until I can 
work it almost with my eyes shut, and get 
results. I think that the field is as broad as 
any commercial or amateur field to which I 
have ever given amoment’s thought. Certainly, 
it is varied in interest. It cannot possibly 
become a bore. 


Dollars and Sense in Amateur Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


FIND only two great objections in 
the minds of most amateurs toward 
taking up kinematography. Of 
these I shall deal with the less 
important first. I have talked with 
many amateurs who offer various excuses for not 
engaging in kinematography. These excuses 
usually conclude with a complaint that when a 
strip is spoiled, so much film is wasted. These 
good people refuse to admit, even to themselves, 
that the underlying objection is an aversion to 
the careful work necessary to ensure good film. 
Most of those who eventually engage in this fas- 
cinating art will be recruited from the ranks of the 
established amateurs, and for these—except 
under very unusual conditions—there is no excuse 
for an incorrect exposure. 

Kinematography does impose strict limita- 
tions, and demands thorough photographic work- 
manship, and therein lies one of its great advan- 
tages. The amateurs of this country need some- 
thing to make them overcome the present wide- 
spread, slip-shod methods of working. There are 
many, very many, amateurs who have the ability 
to produce salon-pictures who do not do so merely 
because they refuse to take that painstaking care 
necessary to produce a worthy result in any line of 
endeavor. Photography is, or should be, far 
more of an art than a craft; but the perfect photo- 
graph necessitates perfect craftsmanship to 
supplement the artistic sense which is used in the 
choice of the subject. The amateur kinemato- 
grapher will be forced to bring into play the fullest 
extent of his craftsmanship, and for this reason I 
consider it one of the most valuable courses of 
training possible for the photographer. Thus we 
see that the first objection is not one at all—on 
the contrary, it is an incentive to photographic 
progress. 

The second objection is far more valid, and one 
which cannot be answered without close exam- 
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ination. However I hope to show that this objec- 
tion does not exist. This has to do with the 
operating expense of the motion-picture camera. 
It is true that with the old standard-gauge film, 
one hundred dollars is a fair estimate of the 
cost of a single full print, but the 314 x 414 cam- 
era, which size is a fair average, I believe, costs 
only fifty cents or so, for one filling of roll-film. 

However, in comparing costs, some relative 
basis of value received must be reached, and in 
this case I shall try to show the comparative cost 
per minute of entertainment derived from each 
type of photograph, every time that it is dis- 
played. I believe that thirty seconds is a fair 
time-Jimit to place upon the average photograph. 
A dozen vacation-pictures will seldom entertain 
a guest for more than five or six minutes, except 
in very unusual circumstances. These dozen 
photographs will cost, at a minimum average, 
eight and one-third cents each, slightly more or 
less, according to the size of camera used. This 
means that the pictures will cost sixteen and two- 
thirds cents per minute of entertainment. Now 
let it be understood that I am considering the 
first exhibition only—as either form of photo- 
graph can be shown repeatedly—so that in either 
case the ultimate cost per minute of entertain- 
ment is only a slight fraction of a cent. 

Next let us consider the sixteen-millimeter 
gauge motion-picture camera, when used as a 
still-camera. This is really the only fair basis for 
comparison, but I shall later consider the motion 
side of the question in relation to dollars—and 
sense. The one-hundred-foot roll of film costs six 
dollars and contains space for four thousand 
separate pictures, and as these cameras may be 
exposed one frame at a time, the full four thou- 
sand distinct photographs may be obtained at a 
cost of fifteen one-hundredths of a cent each! 
This is quite a difference. In fact, in the course of 
a few months this difference will more than com- 
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pensate for the difference between the first cost of 
the still- and the motion-camera. One-hundred 
dozen exposures with the still-camera will cost 
you one hundred dollars, and this estimate is the 
extreme minimum. I do not know how vou, my 
reader, expose film; but I have often used twelve 
dozen films in a single month, and have exposed 
fifteen dozen films during a two weeks’ vacation. 
You may use less, I hope you do, but many who 
read this use even more, so that the hundred 
dollars will be spent in the course of a year, or 
perhaps two. Now let us consider the expense of 
exposing one-hundred dozen films in the motion- 
camera. Each single exposure costs 0.15 cent, 
each dozen 1.8 cent and one hundred dozen will 
cost one dollar and eighty cents, or a difference of 
ninety-eight dollars and twenty cents! The 
actual operating expense of the 314 x 4144 camera 
is fifty-five and one half times as great as that of 
the motion-picture camera. 

It will at once be said that the tiny picture 
upon the sixteen-millimeter film is valueless, but 
I must object to any such statement. Used for 
single exposures, the motion-picture camera gives 
us four thousand miniature lantern-slides, all con- 
tained in a roll which may be carried in a coat- 
pocket. I wish to digress here long enough to ask 
the lantern-slide devotees the space required to 
store four thousand standard glass lantern-slides. 
There is some difference in the storage-space 
required. I do not believe that any of my readers 
will question the superiority of the lantern-slide 
over the paper-print; but many have been 
deterred from entering this fascinating field be- 
cause of the bulk of the finished slides, their 
fragility and the technical difficulties involved. 
The motion camera gives you four thousand 
“slides” in a minute space, printed upon an 
almost unbreakable base and these “slides” are 
developed for you in the world’s best-equipped 
laboratory with no further charge. 

For those who are unfamiliar with lantern- 
slides in the home, I wish to give an illustration 
of the delights in store. The photographer who 
prints upon paper often has to show a series of 
pictures to a number of friends. If one picture is 
passed out and the others held in reserve until it 
has made the round of the circle, the guests lose 
interest. If on the contrary they are passed in a 
continuous stream, the host finds it impossible to 
explain each picture to each guest, so that the 
greatest interest in the pictures is lost. Again, 
guest number three or four exclaims upon the 
beauty of print number four and turns to guest 
number two in order that his enthusiasm may be 
shared; but guest number two has lost interest in 
the print in question and probably answers 
“Uh-huh” and = studies print number seven 


which he holds. Consequently the guest who 
became enthusiastic feels hurt and _ tension 
ensues. In short, paper-prints are inadequate for 
exhibition to a number of people at one time 
when each print involves personal explanation, as 
is most often the case in home-snapshots. 

Now let us consider an evening in the home of 
the lantern-slide amateur. The guests are seated 
comfortably, all within easy view of the screen. 
Our exhibitor uncovers two feet or so of pro- 
jector and a large case which contains his slides. 
He turns on the current and a scene of great 
beauty flashes upon the screen. The picture is 
some two by three feet in size, each detail clearly 
visible, and the joy of each separate picture is 
shared by the entire circle at one time. Usually 
lively and interesting discussion will ensue, and 
the interest in each picture is held for a period 
three or four times as long as is the case with 
paper-prints. Also the picture has a rich quality, 
a roundness and depth and a luminosity entirely 
lacking in the paper-print. There is no question 
but that the lantern-slide gives a more perfect 
picture than does the paper-print. But let us 
consider the drawbacks of this entertainment. 

Our amateur has, let us say, returned from a 
vacation at the seaside and in the mountains. 
He has brought with him one hundred slides. It 
will be no trouble at all for him to consume an 
hour and a half in showing these. Eventually he 
projects a slide which shows a mountain-stream 
with the ripples “frozen,” but which shows a girl 
struggling with a fishing-rod. Evidently, there 
is some marine-monster on the other end of the 
line. The host laughingly apologizes for the 
grotesque position of the girl and goes on to 
relate the history of the fight to capture the fish. 
Then, he shows the same girl holding her victim 
after the battle. The host finishes his tale by 
saying, ““I wish you could have seen that fight!” 

Among others, he shows a slide of his best 
friend, hanging miraculously in mid-air between 
the end of a pier and the ‘‘frozen” waves of the 
sea below. This slide is left in the lantern until 
it begins to sweat, while our vacationist tells of 
the swimming-feats of this gentleman in the 
water. Again he expresses the wish that his 
guests could have seen this man in action. How- 
ever, the evening is voted a huge success and the 
guests wish that they could also make lantern- 
slides and have such jolly evenings when friends 
arrived. 

This man used a Graflex camera which cost 
him somewhat more than one hundred and fifty 
dollars. He used a lantern which he had pur- 
chased for fifty more. His negatives cost him 
more than a dollar per dozen, developed, and his 
slides cost him almost as much more, developed, 
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covered, bound and encased. His one hundred 
slides cost him at least fifteen dollars. 

However, the next year this man went forth 
upon his vacation equipped with a motion-pic- 
ture camera, and when he came back he again 
invited his friends to view the results of his 
efforts. Once more the circle of friends gather 
about the screen, but the projector this year is a 
small, compact bit of mechanism with two film 
reels in evidence. The exhibition begins and 
scene after scene is shown, until the mountain- 
stream is shown again. The host recalls the 
slide of the year before and says, ‘Friends, last 
year I wished you could see that fight with the 
fish, but this year I have brought it home to you.”’ 

Another view of the stream is shown upon the 
screen, again a beautiful girl stands upon the 
bank, although not the same girl who appeared in 
last summer’s slide. Suddenly a slight click is 
heard, the ripples upon the water begin to move, 
the girl steps forward and makes a cast. A fish 
rises and the fight is on. There is nothing gro- 
tesque now, only the grace of youth as the girl 
fights the fish. The view changes to another 
quarter, the fish is drawn in and the victor once 
more displays the victim—and the motion van- 
ishes as the scenes follow one another accom- 
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panied by anecdote and explanation. Further on, 
another bit of motion is shown and more stills, 
until at the end of three hours the exhibition is 
over. The scenes have been shown in all/ their 
beauty as still-pictures, but the interesting events 
have been re-enacted before the eyes of the 
guests. This year’s “bag” has been two hundred 
still-pictures, which would have cost thirty dol- 
lars last year, and thirty motion-scenes, and all 
of this at a cost of twenty-four dollars. 

Therein lies the beauty of the motion-camera. 
Enough is saved by making stills, to more than 
cover the cost of the film used in the motion 
work, so that to all intents and purposes, your 
motion-pictures do not cost you one cent! 

To sum up briefly. The motion-picture photo- 
grapher gains the added beauty of lantern-slides 
for his still-pictures, he requires a minimum of 
storage-space for his finished pictures, his ex- 
posures cost him fifteen-one-hundredths of a 
cent each, or one hundred exposures for fifteen 
cents, his negatives may be used in making paper- 
enlargements up to about 4.x 5 inches, and the 
saving in the cost of individual exposures enables 
him to make motion-pictures at no cost, which 
would not have been true in duplicating his stills 
with a larger camera. 
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Photography by Artificial Light 


ALBERT H. DOCKRAY, K.D.K.A. 


LAA VING fought the battle of Yap- 
4\ hank and having become a war- 
tf, bride in 1919, friend wife decided 
B) last summer, 1923, that we would 
a4] spend our vacation visiting and 
renewing old acquaintances. Consequently, 
yours truly oiled up the old flivver, loaded all 
plate and cut-film holders that he owned and 
could borrow, and started over the road, making 
New York from Boston in twelve total hours’ 
running-time for the trip. 

The next day we made Arlington, New Jersey, 
wishing ourselves onto relatives and proceeded 
from that time on to make ourselves welcome, 
comfortable and happy. We rested overnight 
and started the next day carrying my 4x5 
Graflex with plate-magazine, a dozen plate- 
holders and several film-packs, tripod, pair of 
binoculars, etc., to photograph New York. 

At the advice of a photographic friend of 
ours, I visited the Municipal Building and 
obtained a permit to photograph in any of the 
parks in the borough of Manhattan. After 
procuring this invaluable document, wife and I 
took a bus marked “Riverside Drive’’—you 
will notice that we left little Henry, incidentally, 












in the care of relatives—and quitted the bus 
around 180th Street. We looked over the 
Palisades and made several shots of battleships 
on the Hudson. We also snitched a picture 
of the Soldiers and Sailors Monument on the 
Hudson—which, by the way, is a magnificent 
bit of architecture—and, finally, reached Central 
Park. I would much rather carry my camera 
through the Back Bay Fens, in Boston, because 
there is more photographic material in one 
short mile of our Fenway than you could find 
in Central Park in a week. 

After tramping the best part of the day, my 
beloved companion was beginning to trail behind, 
manifesting tiredness. Taking into considera- 
tion that the will is strong, but the flesh is weak, 
and my own dogs were rather tired, we hied 
ourselves to a Chinese resort on Columbus 
Circle. After getting our fill of Chicken Chow 
Mein, we trotted down Broadway through the 
theater-district and entered the Rialto Theater. 
After listening to its wonderful orchestra a 
few minutes, yours truly went fast asleep and 
had a quiet snooze only to be awakened by 
wifie’s customary nudge intimating that the 
show was over. Upon leaving the theater, we 
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entered Times Square all lighted up in its full 
glory. Says I to myself, says I, ““Here’s a good 
picture’ and, noticing a light in one of the offices 
in the Times Building, we entered and found a 
decrepit, old fellow pushing a mop around the 
corridor. We asked him if we could secure 
permission to make a few pictures from the 
office-window and he answered my inquiry by 
removing his hat and ringing a bell which called 
the superintendent of the building! In ten 
minutes, General Delivery in his uniform with 
Mr. Superintendent in gold braid emblazoned 
on his cap stepped off the elevator and glared 
at both of us, at the same time taking in the 
Graflex which I held in my hand. After noting 
that, he said “Nothing doing, little boy. I’m 
through with you birds!” It suddenly dawned 
on me, after I heard the last whole-souled remark, 
that someone had failed to pass out the cigars. 
With the spirit that never dies, I paid my respects 
to the Superintendent —— —— and departed. 
Stepping outside onto the Square, I proceeded 
to set up tripod and camera and, after consult- 
ing my Harvey Meter, stopped down my B. & L. 
Tessar to F/11 and gave a thirty second exposure. 
Repeating this operation, several times, I focused 
different buildings and signs at different angles. 
Just as I was about to pack up and beat it for 
the wilds of Newark, I noticed two English 
sailors trymg to duplicate my feat by placing 
their camera on the sidewalk. Having been 
brought up in the faith of brotherly love and 
Christian charity, I lent them my tripod and 
gave the necessary instructions as to stop, 
exposure, etc. and made two souls happy—for 
a time at least. 
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WAR MEMORIAL A. H. DOCKRAY 


My next picture of a war memorial was exe- 
cuted in Kearney, New Jersey. This monument 
is illuminated each night by four powerful 
flood-lights. I secured this picture by stopping 
down te F/8 and exposed the lens fifteen minutes 
to the night-atmosphere. 

Have since made a picture of Boston’s Theater 
District, but shall attempt to make this picture 
again on a rainy night or at a time when there 
is snow on the ground. 


ALBERT H. DOCKRAY 
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Broadstairs on the Kentish Coast 


CARINE CADBY 


E set out last summer with the idea 
of finding a real, old, typical English 
seaside-resort within easy motoring 
distance and which should lend it- 
self to photography. We did not 

want one of those huge towns by the sea, with 

artificially concreted fronts that have left nothing 
to be seen of our noted white cliffs. We knew that 
the Sussex places: Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, 
etc., were too sophisticated and unphotographi- 
cable, so we turned our car eastward and made for 
Canterbury. Had we not been Kentish people, 
and so fairly intimate with this dear old cathedral- 
city, we should probably never have reached the 
coast. We hardened our hearts, however, against 
its fascination; and with a mere glance towards 
the old Dane John, we got away and made for 
the coast. We first reached Herne Bay; but 

Herne Bay, after our old-world Canterbury, was 

a crude shock, and a long straight featureless 

front all just the ugly wrong date offered nothing 

at all attractive to our cameras. However, four 
miles along the coast lies Reculver with its old 

Roman walls, its ruins of an Abbey and twin 
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Reculver towers which have served as a land- 
mark for mariners since the twelfth century. But 
charming as this primitive little hamlet is, it was 
too small to be typical of what we wanted. 

As the road ends at Reculver, we had to turn 
back and join the main road at Grove Ferry, a 
village of lavender-growing fame, and so on to 
Birchington, that suburb of Margate, through it 
and Westgate to Margate itself. This big and 
very popular seaside-resort is interesting. It has 
a front built to accommodate thousands, but it 
was too vast and abnormal for our purpose. 
However, beyond Margate, about five miles, 
there is a little bay on which lies Broadstairs, and 
here we really found our typical little English 
seaside resort. Broadstairs may be compared to 
a fly in amber, the amber being the bay which 


has preserved it. From one point of the bay to — 


the other lies a Broadstairs which has scarcely 
changed since the days of Charles Dickens, over 


eighty years ago. There stands Bleak House still — 
exposed to all the winds that blow, there are the 


crescents of houses built in the time of the Re- 


gency, with their upper-storied balconies. There — | 
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is the same tarred, wooden jetty (nice old-fash- 
ioned word) where the pleasure sailing-boats still 
land their passengers. Here we found the little 
old seaside place to which in early Victorian days 
parents brought their children for the summer- 
holidays. 

All this the bay had preserved, and as long as 
we did not peep around the corner, we could 
ignore all evidence of modern times. The points 
of the bay successfully hid from our view all the 


But before we had been on the sands long, our 
spirits sank and we began to realise our difficul- 
ties. For photographers who love child-study 
work, here were all the models they could want, 
unconscious and spontaneous. But alas! how 
mixed up! One longed to isolate them. Group 
was seen against group, or against an impossible 
background or it dissolved itself into fresh groups. 
Nothing stable, nothing to get hold of, constant 
movement and change. We soon grasped the 





ON THE SANDS 


newer part: the broad promenade, flanked with 
modern houses around the one bend, and the 
cluster of new villas and rows of streets around 
the other. And even if we penetrated inland, 
provided it was just behind the bay, we still found 
survivals of the Dickens’ period: a narrow wind- 
ing high street on the slant of the hill, running 
into a “bottle neck’’, never intended for motor 
traffic, a big old posting-inn with a little lawn 
running down to the “front”, old-fashioned 
little lanes with low-pitched tiny shops in which 
are sold souvenirs of shell-boxes and little boats 
carved in wood reminding us of Peggotty. 

As we stood at the bandstand and looked at 
the sands which were crowded with families of 
children, we saw that there would be no lack of 
human material for the camera; and in the back- 
ground would be the graceful curve of the bay, 
and as a feature the dear old wooden jetty. 
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hopelessness of trying to photograph without 
any help; and, yet, it was difficult to approach 
strangers and ask permission to use the children 
as models. When we had been bold enough to 
do this and consent had been gained, another 
difficulty arose: that of managing the children. 
As a rule, this comes easy to us; but in this case 
our rivals in interest were too strong: the in- 
coming tide, the creeks with their tiny streams, 
the sand and the seaweed were too absorbing for 
them to spare us much of their attention. 

In the future, we shall look on photographs of 
children at the seaside with very lenient eyes, 
and if they are at all pictorial and spontaneous, 
we shall envy the photographer his cleverness 
and his luck; for there is no doubt that this kind 
of work is very dependent on the kindly whim of 
chance. We sympathised with a fellow photo- 
grapher who had brought her kodak down to the 
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sands to do a snapshot of her little brother, but 
who, like a bit of quicksilver, refused to be caught. 

There is nothing more entertaining than the 
sands. There is always something going on one 
way or another—even in the early morning before 
the visitors were about, we saw the farm-wagons 
fetching away loads of seaweed to use on the 
land as manure. 

We have often been amused by our friends 
coming back from the seaside very much in love 
with their little hand-cameras and delighted with 
their snapshots. But at Broadstairs we realised 
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the strength of the seaside light and how little 
one need be worried by that bugbear, under- 
exposure. It also opened our eyes to the pos- 
sibilities of photography on our English coast; 
it is a big field and no doubt some clever worker 
will soon make it his own. It will probably not 
be an Englishman; for we are too accustomed to 
seeing only its commonplace features portrayed 
to be alive to the fact that there is anything else 
to be attempted. It needs a fresh-seeing eye, 
with originality and vision to do justice to its 
unique character. 


The Flag Passes 


WILLIAM 


Tue flag is passing. Bare your head. 
Uncover to its stars, 

And breathe a prayer for heroes, dead, 
Who fought beneath its bars. 


Though earth is decked with countless flags 
Of every shade and hue, 
None can compare with this, our own, 


The old red, white and blue. 


LUDLUM 


It is our own, our very own! 
The emblem of the free, 
Unconquered and all-conquering— 
The pride of Liberty. 


The flag is passing. Bare your head-— 
The least that you can do 

For it, and them who fought and died 
Beneath its folds for—you! 
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Reminiscences of a Christmas-Martyr 


LINCOLN McCONNELL, Jr. 


BE er neat forms of torture were 
evolved by the famous Spanish 
RA Tn quisition; the ancients did fairly 
| well in their conception of Tantalus, 
Ml before whom the objects of his 
be Pee sty presented themselves to re- 
treat as he would seize them. Poe developed a 
classic in his famous Pit and the Pendulum; but 
say, photography was then unknown. What an 
epic this genius might have written could he 
have conceived the amateur camerist with his 
deep, undying love of his art—no controversy, 
please—his high hopes and his utter loathing all 
abiding at one and the same time in his breast! 
And as it was intended to do while it was being 
written, this reminds me of an experience of my 
own—a tale of proud suffering. Time has healed 
the wound and I feel able now to mention the 
entire matter, which I could not have done at an 
earlier date. 

A seductive, low-voiced real-estate agent began 
the whole thing. Almost with reverence he had 
led my wife and me through a brand-new little 
brick-bungalow, pausing here and there to bring 
our attention to little conveniences of which he 
was especially proud. I listened apathetically 
while he talked front-footage, sewerage and gas- 
connections, location and all of those things 
which a real-estate agent holds so dear to his 
heart. I did not respond when he sat down on 
the front step—solid, reinforced concrete two 
or eight inches thick, I have forgotten which— 
and on the back of an old envelope figured with 
flying pencil that the rent I was then paying when 
multiplied by the surtax and inheritance tax and 
subtracted from the mean temperature of Li- 
beria, if invested in a home, would within eigh- 
teen years make me so rich that I could give 
ten-cent tips and actually gain favorable public- 
ity from the practice instead of a reputation 
for not being able to attract the attention of the 
headwaiter. He didn’t mention Mr. Rockefeller; 
but the inference was strong. He was pained at 
my inability to grasp this possibility; but he 
struggled valiantly to conceal the emotion. He 
was a clever man, too—lI think he will be presi- 
dent some day, if he wants to. He arose and 
led my wife back into the breakfast-room to 
admire the wonderful, built-in china-cabinet. 
While she wasn’t looking, he sneaked off from 
her and returned to me. Instead of criticising 
me for having in the meantime discovered a 
loose brick in the house and for not wholly ap- 
proving the size of the front windows, as I 





guiltily expected, he took me by the arm and led 
me to the back room of the house. 

It was his opinion that this room would be 
just the thing for my private uses. I could put 
my photographic stuff in there, hang my pic- 
tures on the walls, make a convertible dark- 
room of it and hang a sign on the door that a 
woman entered therein under penalty of the 
severest punishment. 

Well, now, for the first time since we had known 
each other, be was talking about practical mat- 
ters. He generously offered to install a lavatory 
in the room, which, he made clear, wouldn’t cost 
me a cent, as he would just add the cost of instal- 
lation to the price of the house and I wouldn’t 
have to pay for it until I took up the last note, 
along about 1935 or °40. Not to dwell overly 
long here, by the time my wife had discovered his 
absence and rejoined us, I had fully decided that 
since she evidently wanted the house so much, 
we might as well get together on terms. 

He knew to a dime, too, just how much money 
we had in the bank, so that by the time we had 
assumed the impatient, important air of owner- 
ship toward the workmen who were finishing up 
little details, here and there, we were again 
reduced to a state which has been chronic with 
us for something like seven years—married, 
happy and “broke.” Then it was that it came 
to us with something of a shock that Christmas 
was but little more than three weeks off! 

No doubt you have leaped away ahead of me 
by this time and guessed that, after indulging 
in vigorous mathematical gymnastics, we de- 
cided to send cards. It is true. We decided 
at once that the ordinary Christmas greeting- 
card would not do. We wanted our friends and 
relatives to realise that our remembrance was 
not sent in premature celebration of Thrift Week 
and we bent our minds to the task of composing a 
“card” which would reveal the painful situation 
at a glance with a little twist of humor to indicate 
that we had not yet made application to the 
local Associated Charities. I certainly didn’t 
want at least one or two of the recipients of our 
good wishes for the holidays to get the idea that 
it was time to foreclose. 

The big idea finally arrived, a little overdue, 
but welcome. I would photograph the house, 
place it in miniature beside our own likenesses 
in appropriate poses, inscribe suitable wording 
and mail a copy of the whole to each delighted 
friend. Splendid! I at once ordered a dozen 
process-plates from the nearest supply-house, a 
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hundred miles away, and ran out to the still 
unfinished house to make its picture. 

The real-estate agent chanced to be driving 
by and he watched me with some amusement 
as I backed across the street onto a hill in order 
to get the proper perspective, and carefully 
focused my No. 3 Special Kodak. Having 
effected the sale and secured my signature 
on two hundred and seventy-five pieces of paper, 
deeds, notes, and whatnot, he permitted himself 
the luxury of raising his voice. You could have 
heard him a block away, in fact, as he called 
out, “If you'll come down by the office, Mac, 
Tl give you a real picture of the house!’ The 
next time I buy a house from that man he’ll 
know it! 

The plate was a trifle overexposed, but the 
resulting print was close enough to what I 
was after to be acceptable. I spent hours 
in drafting various verses to go on that card 
while I waited and waited for those process- 
plates to arrive. 

Ten days went by, and I had reached the 
point of picking at the covers when I thought 
of that card before it occurred to visit the post- 
office, where I suggested to a friend that it was 
just possible that the package had been delivered 
through error to a department-store of the same 
name as my Office-building. It actually had been, 
and he glowed with the pride of achievement as 
he laid the box of 4x 5’s in my trembling hands. 

With the importance of perspective still in 
mind, I set up my Premo No. 9 a few inches from 
the floor the next morning, before going to 
work, posed my wife near the wall in an attitude 
of glee and returned to the camera to make a 
few necessary adjustments. I found that I 
could study the groundglass only by creeping 
up to it on my stomach and in extended order— 
to use the military term. A neighbor was 
called in and she was carefully instructed in the 
art of pressing the button while I did the rest. 
The desired pose was made by me and two 
exposures made to ensure success. Development 
was carried out that night, and so rare a patience 
have I that I said nothing more than ‘Well, 
isn’t that provoking!’ when I discovered that 
only a relatively small portion of me had been 
included in the view. So the operation was 
repeated on the following morning. 

My neighbor’s thoughts were only too evident 
as she was again instructed in her réle, but she 
resignedly followed directions. The resulting 
negative was quite satisfying. “Hooray!” 
exclaimed my wife, to which I guardedly replied, 
with a non-committal “Uh huh!” 

I have seen a dozen methods, I suppose, of 
making prints from wet negatives. I make no 


hasty accusations; but I can say without fear 
of successful contradiction that not one of them 
ever worked for me. And so on the following 
night when a print was secured it was evident 
that the figures were too small. I enlarged, 
and though the result was not the most satisfy- 
ing thing in the world it would have to do. 
Christmas was altogether too near to be squeam- 
ish about the picture. 

The next day I selected a beautiful piece of 
white cover-paper which I had admired and 
bought from a stationer some weeks before. 
I had intended to use it as a mounting for a 
masterpiece. I have never produced a master- 
piece; but that heavy bit of paper was perfectly 
inspiring to look at. It was twelve by fifteen 
inches in size, just three times my camera- 
plate dimensions. On this I pasted my enlarge- 
ment and carefully cut out and pasted in place 
on that the picture of the new house. With 
india ink I printed in a touching little sentiment. 
Viewed from a distance, say, of about twenty- 
five feet, it presented an impressive effect. 

That night I copied this colossal Christmas- 
card, using my treasured process-plates for the 
purpose. Eagerly I timed the exposure and 
rushed to the bathroom to develop the plates. 
As I wanted the white paper to stand out really 
white on the card, I developed for contrast. 
The result was curious. My own face in the 
print made from this negative looked like a 
surgical operation. My wife clucked sym- 
pathetically as she examined it and remarked 
that it resembled the fourth dimension: profound 
study might convince one’s intelligence that it 
was there, but it never could be seen. Sighing 
dangerously, I examined the enlargement from 
which the copy had been made. There was 
mighty little face there either, and the contrasty 
development had done the rest! 

“Dear,” I said tensely, “I will have to make 
another picture of us!” 

I could not call our neighbor in again—pride ~ 
would not permit it. This time we would 
try a flashlight. Everything was made ready, 
camera set up, flash-sheet pinned to a piece of 
cardboard with a bit of paper under it for a fuse, 
and the filmpack-adapter inserted. I was 
almost in the act of lighting the fuse when a 
thought occurred to me. 

“Now, whatever you do—don’t move!” I 
cautioned my wife. She has a nervous dis- 
position, and this Christmas-card business hadn’t 
exactly exercised a steadying influence. Then 
igniting the fuse I rushed back to my chair and 
waited for the flash. “Don’t jerk! Keep 
perfectly still!’ I told her from the off corner 
of my mouth. While I was giving these final 
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THE CHRISTMAS-CARD 


instructions there was a sudden ‘Poof!’ and I 
broke the world’s record for the sitting high 
jump. I completely left the chair in my surprise. 

I quieted my outraged nerves as best I could 
and in a few dignified words reproved my hyster- 
ical spouse for her Cro-Magnon type of humor. 
A second attempt followed, and seemed more 
successful. As I folded up my camera-tripod 
she expressed the hope that this picture would 
be a good one. 

“But I don’t believe I ever saw you when vou 
needed a shave more than you do now,” she said. 

“T wouldn’t make another exposure of us’, 
I replied, “‘for this blamed card if the ghost of 
Daguerre himself insisted on it.”” The whiskers 
really didn’t show up so much, however. But 
it was just as well! 

Oh, there are many things I could tell you 
about the subsequent work on that accursed card 
if we had only four or five hours together! How 
the first copy of the new make-up showed curious 
streaks from poor illumination, and how the 
second was marred by 10,000 pinholes. (They 
say dust causes that.) How the third copy, 
made by daylight-exposure, outdoors, seemed so 
beautiful as it flashed up in the tray that I 
thought I would use a quick-drying method I 
had read of somewhere in order that I might 
get prints the same night, with the result that 
I almost sought the river in wild desperation to 
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end everything as the gelatine gaily oozed off 
the glass. Finally, along about the 2Ist of 
December I got a copy which I had to use, and 
that with a film-pack. There were several 
things the matter with it as the accompanying 
illustration will show; but it was the best I had 
been able to get. The figures were so small that 
enlargement was necessary. 

J asked my wife in the meantime to let me have 
a list of our closest friends. Everybody not 
strictly in this class would absolutely have to 
be eliminated, for it takes time to make enlarge- 
ments. Her first list, despite this precautionary 
limitation, looked like a city-directory! 

It is all a dream now, my sitting in the dark- 
ened kitchen drearily counting seconds—watch 
in one hand, head in the other—into the wee 
small hours. But the required number were 
finished at last, and I turned with satisfaction 
to develop the exposed bromide paper. It was 
along about three in the morning when I arose 
to stretch my cramped legs for a short rest. 
Softly I tiptoed across the room in the dim 
light. I had no desire to awaken my sleeping 
better half—none whatsoever! I was filling my 
pipe, I think, when the world came to the end. 
The confounded lap-board on which I had my 
trays slipped from its place and deposited trays, 
prints, developer, water and hypo with efficiency 
and clatter on the kitchen-floor. It was forty- 
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five minutes before I had finished mopping up 
and made new solutions. 

And I could tell you, too, of the beautiful 
gifts we received from our wonderful friends 
and the hundreds of Christmas-cards that 
poured in on every mail, while I was frantically 
seeking suitable mountings and decent envelopes 
to mail the odd-sized inventions in; of my horrible 
experience with mounting-tissue that wouldn’t 
mount, and paste that buckled; and how we 
discovered after the cards were all ready for 
mailing that I had put the wrong address of our 
new house on it! 

Persistence wins, but it was the night before 
Christmas when we finally got the things in the 
mail. Few sounds have been so pleasing as the 


soft flick of those envelopes in the letter-chute 
that night. I almost cackled with joy. I was 
through with those cards! But I wasn’t—! 

It was two days later when a charming lady 
insisted on telling me how perfectly clever she 
thought the card we had mailed her. “You 
know,” said she, “I think it is simply wonderful 
to do things like that!” ; 

Her praise looks pleasing in print, and rea- 
sonable. But inflection is everything. And it 
said just as plainly as could be, ““—and so econom- 
ical, too!” 

Poe wrote a famous poem containing the line, 
“Ah, distinctly I remember, it was in the bleak 
December—” and it ended very effectually with 
the word, ‘““Nevermore!”’ 


The Enlargement 
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O diffidently, she stepped through the studio-door, 
Held out a snapshot of a youngster in short clothes. 
I took it in my hand and gently smiled, 
So natural his laughing face and childish pose. 
But, she wore not the faintest sign of smile. 
Her look, it filled my heart with keenest dread— 
I knew what she would tell me when she could. 
At last she said, ‘““My baby there is dead.” 
And, then, so haltingly, she told of money saved 
Until a kodak they could choose and buy 
To fill an album with snapshots so cute. 
I patted her, but didn’t talk—just let her ery. 
I knew at once about the home she’d left— 
The empty place, the sadness, and the gloom. 
She wished a picture she could see across 
That little, shabby, silent, lonesome room. 
I told her we would do our very best 
To make a good-sized picture of her child; 
And, then, she chose a modest little frame— 
The prospect cheered her, for, I’m sure she smiled. 
We chose an artist skilled—we knew it meant a sacrifice 
For, she was thinly, almost poorly dressed. 
She never knew how much that we put into it— 
If told the truth, she might have been distressed. 
And, when it came, *twas perfect as could be; 
We “‘divvied”’ on the extras we put in to win; 
And our glad hearts, they grew so big and warm 
The while we brought the frame, and slipped the boy in. 
She came to pass her judgment on the day we named; 
And I, I trembled when I brought it out. 
I knew she wouldn’t be prepared to see him thus— 
Although she felt we’d do our best, no doubt. 
Well, when I held the picture up against the wall, 
We both forgot about that little feller neath the sod, 
This was so lifelike, that it seemed he said, “‘Da, Da!” 
But, may be, all I heard was little mother thanking God. 
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How to Copy Halftone-Pictures 


CHARLES A. HARRIS 





os ep |HOTOGRAPHING halftone, and 
ma similar process pictures, for one’s 
¥| individual use and pleasure, is a 
subject of interesting possibilities. 
One might, of course, frame the 
original; but if favorite pictures are reproduced 
by photographic methods they become, in a 
sense, one’s own and their value is correspond- 
ingly enhanced. Artists frequently copy the 
masters. Or there may be something of especial 
interest from a magazine or newspaper that we 
wish to make into a good photograph. When 
copying the usual photographic print, the 
results are sometimes coarse and grainy owing 
to the surface-texture or condition of the print 
copied; and the final print, under such conditions, 
lacks what might be termed good photographic 
quality. A straight copy of a halftone picture 
is likely to show the above defects in an exag- 
gerated form. 

The corrective method as described for this 
work has certain good features. The dots of 
the halftone printing are eliminated. A slight 
but pleasing diffusion of the image corrects the 
matter of texture or granularity pertaining to 
the copy. When properly exposed and developed 
a negative is obtained that will be suitable for 
making good enlargements. 

The portrait shown is a copy of an ordinary 
newspaper halftone—the kind that appears in 
the news-columns. In the original the dots are 
so plain that they can readily be seen with the 
unaided eye. This portrait might be still further 
improved by retouching. The Mt. Rainier 
picture is from a halftone of average quality. 
An enlargement of three diameters from this 
negative is shown for the purpose of comparison 
with the contact print. 

The method or modus operandi is to place a 
piece of first-quality groundglass in front of the 
light-sensitive emulsion, adjusting the distance 
between the latter and the ground surface accord- 
ing to the nature of the copy to be photographed. 
For the best results one or two trial-tests may 
be advisable. 

The nearer the ground-surface is to the emul- 
sion, the less the diffusion and the sharper the 
image obtained; but, to accomplish the object 
in view, there should always be more or less 
separation between them. What is wanted is 
just sufficient diffusion to dispose of the dots, and 
as these vary greatly in halftone printing the 
groundglass should be adjusted accordingly. 

With the ground-surface facing towards the 


lens, the most diffusion is obtained; and, used 
in this way, the sensitive surface and the back 
of the groundglass should be in contact. For 
lesser diffusion, the ground-surface is turned 
toward the sensitive emulsion and separated 
therefrom with a thin cardboard which is cut 
out in the center just a little smaller than the 
plate. This last is for plate-work; the use of 
films is referred to further on. : 

For the landscape, the ground-surface faced 





COPY OF A NEWSPAPER HALFTONE BY 
THE PROCESS DESCRIBED 


the plate, the two being separated with a card or 
heavy cover paper, of a thickness from a seventh 
to an eighth of an inch. In the other example, 
much more diffusion being necessary, the ground- 
surface was reversed and faced outward—the 
glass being equal to four of the cards in thickness. 
It would be a convenience to supply oneself with 
more than one thickness of groundglass to 
provide for all emergencies. The increase of 
exposure, when using groundglass in this way, is 
about forty to fifty per cent. 

For this work, if plates are being used, a 
plateholder larger than the plate-size will be 
necessary. Take a piece of cardboard of plate- 
holder size and of the same thickness as the 
plates and cut an opening in the center that 
will accommodate the sensitive plate. Suppos- 
ing the latter to be 3144x414 and the holder 
5x 7, then a 4x 5 groundglass is placed over the 
opening in the card and fastened to the latter 
with gummed strips along the edges. I found 
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that by so doing there was sufficient depth 
to the plateholder to permit the slide being 
inserted. By using cut film in a regulation 
plateholder, the proceeding will be somewhat 
simplified. In this case the required separation 
between the ground-surface and the film can be 
conveniently arranged by interposing sheets of 


The Question of 
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Gar EVERAL years ago the soft-focus 


lens was contrived and employed by 
both professional and amateur pho- 
tographers. The idea of working 
with soft-definition lenses is, there- 
fore, not a new one, since as far back as 1900 pho- 
tographers with artistic tastes, such as Watzek, 
Puyo, Bergheim, Perscheid and others worked 
with simple combinations of lenses, sometimes 
those of ordinary eyeglasses, for the purpose of 
obtaining a desired softness in their portraits. 
Other expedients were tried to moderate the 
sharpness of focus, such as diffused focus, dif- 
fused printing, change of focus during exposure, 
screens in front of the lens, etc. Following this 
tendency, after a number of soft-focus lenses had 
been put on the market, the German optical 
manufacturers also turned their attention to this 
class of photographic objectives and endeavored 
to solve the problem from the various scientific 
points of view and appear to have obtained satis- 
factory results. At the present moment, several 
soft-focus lenses are offered which do not produce 
this effect and cannot produce it, since in the lead- 
ing types, like the “Mollar” lens of C. P. Goerz, 
the “Perscheid”’ of E. Busch, and the “Heliar’’, 
with adjustable middle lens, of Voigtlinder & 
Sohn, the diffused effect is produced by separate 
attachments. 

Naturally, the opinions of photographers vary 
greatly in regard to the effect of the various sys- 
tems, since some prefer a upiform diffusion over 
the whole field as with the ““Mollar” lens, and 
others desire an effect of increasing softness 
toward the edges and in the distant background, 
as in the “Perscheid” and, perhaps, in the 
“Heliar” lens-arrangements. 

It is not the object of this article to discuss the 
advantages or disadvantages of the various sys- 
tems of soft-focus lenses nor to point out their 
individual value in artistic photography. Be- 
sides, the idea of artistic diffusion is so variously 
understood and its value so differently considered 
by photographers, that it is not advisable to 





Kodaloid which are transparent and come in 
four thicknesses from thin to extra heavy. 
This method will also provide against buckling 
of the film which otherwise might result in uneven 
definition. The focusing-screen of the camera 
must, of course, coincide with the position or 
plane occupied by the film in the holder. 


Soft-Focus Lenses 
WEISS 


speak here for or against any particular system; 
it must suffice simply to call attention to the 
difference in effect of the kind of diffusion pro- 
duced. The object of these lines is rather to warn 
against the unconsidered employment of soft- 
focus lenses. However many advantages these 
objectives may offer, it is absurd to use them in- 
discriminately for every kind of portrait or land- 
scape-picture. The elimination or the saving of 
time-consuming, expensive retouching should not 
alone be the deciding motive in selecting a lens, if 
one desires to make natural and artistic pictures. 

The photographer, in order to be able to pro- 
duce a well-lighted portrait-head, must provide 
himself with a modern anastigmatic objective: 
and, if by adding to his regular objective a lens or 
combination of lenses that, without trouble and 
perhaps without re-focusing, will change the reg- 
ular lens into a soft-focus combination, this will 
be an undeniable constructive advantage. 

In a series of experimental pictures made by 
the writer with a Goerz ‘“‘ Mollar”’ lens in combin- 
ation with a “Dogmar’’, noteworthy results were 
obtained. As a rule, elderly persons with wrin- 
kled skin, beard, ete., with a uniform softening of 
sharpness, gave extremely good results. On the 
other hand it was found that younger, sharply 
defined heads with smooth skin should not be 
photographed with a soft-focus lens, as the per- 
sonal characteristic features of the sitter are ob- 
literated by it. Even a very slight softening of 
focus may in certain cases produce an unfavor- 
able effect. 

It is without doubt an advantage with the 
“Mollar” lens-construction, that the soft-focus 
attachment may be removed when desired in 
cases where it would have an unfavorable effect. 
It may be added that, as a general rule, it pro- 
duces a softening of the entire field, at the same 
time retaining a clear definition of the most im- 
portant details and a harmonous blending of the 
focus towards the distant background, and_ so 
may be considered a valuable addition to a photo- 
graphic outfit. Photographische Industrie. 
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The Tourist and his Camera 


HE advice given by Capt. James D. Basey 

on the choice of a camera for use in foreign 
travel, printed on page 9 in this issue, is to 
the point. It will be considered seriously by 
readers who intend to engage in photography 
while journeying abroad. Unfortunately the 
majority of tourists who make souvenir-records 
en route are slaves to haste, whereas it is some- 
times possible to be a little deliberate and take 
advantage of favorable conditions. Advance 
knowledge of the places to be visited will prove 
of value in this connection. Prospective visitors 
to Continental Europe may find it interesting 
to read the Editor’s photographic experiences 
contained in his ““PHoto-Era Tour to Europe’, 
printed in this magazine some years ago. Most 
of the photographs which illustrate that serial 
article were made after systematically con- 
sidering the possibilities with regard to sun, 
weather and viewpoint. For instance, in order 
to obtain a well-balanced view of the pictur- 
esquely situated Salvation Army Headquarters 
on the Kortenaars Kade, at The Hague, the 
Editor caused some friendly workmen, nearby, 
to run a long, wide plank out into the canal, 
standing on the end of which he secured the 
coveted picture. Successful and typical views 
of the famous vegetable-market, and of the 
river Spaarne with the great cathedral in the 
background, at Haarlem, were obtained from 
boats in the middle of the stream, to which the 
Editor gained access. A much-admired_ pros- 
pect from the topmost peak of Mt. Pilatus— 
with a grand cloud-effect in the southern sky— 
he made his own one early morning, on a day 
when Lucerne, below, was buried in a dense fog. 
By ascending a hill opposite the architecturally 
beautiful Campo Santo at Genoa, he was re- 
warded with a comprehensive view of that 
celebrated cemetery. Inducing the captain of 
the steamer, on which he was traveling from 
Cologne to Mayence, to slow down as it ap- 
proached the picturesque little town of Nieder- 
spay, the Editor succeeded in capturing what is 
considered a very attractive picture. Again, 
as he stood in admiration before the historical 
“Henkersteg”, Nuremberg, he yearned to get 
a picture which would show the spires of the 
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Sebaldus Church and the old castle in the dis- 
tance, now hidden from view; so he gained 
permission from the occupant of the suite on 
the third floor of the apartment-house, immedi- 
ately behind him, to photograph the desired 
view from one of his windows, in return for a 
print from the resultant negative. The exposure, 
made with the camera (a 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak) 
securely resting on the window-sill, was a com- 
plete success. In other cities, when it rained or 
when the sky was overcast, a small pocket- 
compass helped to ascertain the direction of the 
sun, and a survey of the surroundings yielded 
the location of a favorable viewpoint. A memo- 
randum of these observations was made on the 
spot and the locality revisited at the first con- 
venient opportunity. Success usually attended 
this second attempt. In some cases, where the 
light was poor or detail or depth of definition 
was deemed desirable, the telescopic tripod— 
an inseparable part of the equipment—proved 
its worth many times over. The Editor’s itiner- 
ary was planned on an elastic scale, which made 
it possible to adapt his stay in any one place to 
the exigencies of photography, sightseeing or 
rest. In proceeding in this manner—instead of 
imitating the average tourist, whose sightseeing 
is either superficial or perfunctory—he returned 
home with a collection of photographs most of 
which have proved to be a source of satisfaction 
to himself and of pleasure to his friends. 

The discriminating tourist-camerist shows 
good judgment when—confronted as he fre- 
quently is, by discouraging conditions and unable 
to revisit the spot—he decides not to waste an 
exposure. He therefore offsets such a break in 
his pictorial record with a picture-postcard of 
the subject, the frequently superb quality of 
which he cannot hope to surpass. Though 
technically perfect, the commercial product can 
never replace the plain, hastily made snapshot 
with its wealth of sentiment and personal asso- 
ciation. Yet it evokes no word of praise, and 
reminds its author of what it might have been, 
had he devoted more time to the making of the 
exposure. And, what may be worse, the fact 
that he made so few good pictures of his journey, 
will preclude his giving the anticipated talk 
with lantern-slides before the camera-club to 
which he belongs. 
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mae ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ERA MaGazine, 
with all the privileges o a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-ERA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Paoto-Era Picturn Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
_a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErRA Magazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—<Advanced Competition 
Street-Scenes 
Closed April 30, 1924 
First Prize: Ralph R. Weddell. 


Second Prize: Franklin Gray McIntosh. 
Third Prize: Hiromu Kira. 


Honorable Mention: Wm. F. Anderson; Cornelia 


Clarke; L. J. Creegan; Allen Fraser; Dr. K. Koike; A. 
E. Rutenbeck; Walter Rutherford; Kenneth D. Smith. 


Se) 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


‘Pictures by Artificial Light.”” Closes January 31. 
‘Miscellaneous.’ Closes February 29. 

** Child-Studies.”’ Closes March 31. 
“‘Street-Scenes.”’ Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
‘*Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
‘‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes October 31. 
“‘Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“TIndoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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LACE MERCHANT IN HAVANA 
SECOND PRIZE—-STREET-SCENES 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


THE mention of street-scenes at once suggests to the 
average person life in a city, large or small. Nothing 
remarkable about that. When, however, a participant 
in our April competition, who is also an experienced 
worker, ignores the usual, the conventional, the obvious, 
and enters a view which is the very antithesis in motive 
and expression, but makes an appeal by reason of its 
quiet beauty and unostentatious merit, the jury is 
impressed. Instead of choosing for the interpretation 
of the subject, ““Street-Scenes’’, a view typical of a 
great city like New York, Cleveland, or Boston, with 
its variety of striking material, the artist, Ralph R. 
Weddell, presents the one thoroughfare of a small, 
newborn settlement in a Western state. Here, there 
are no large buildings, fine shops, or other indications 
of energetic activity; but he who has read the stories 
of Western life, by Bret Harte, for instance, cannot 
resist the appeal the place makes to his imagination. 
Here is the potential making of a great city, lke 
Denver, Omaha or Kansas City. It may not be long 
before the present temporary structures are replaced 
by tall, modern buildings and the present deserted 





FRANKLIN GRAY MC INTOSH 


street is crowded with traffic Give Granby time! Its 
present available picture-material has been employed 
by Mr. Weddell with commendable skill and artistic 
judgment. He has produced a composition of uncom- 
mon merit. The line of stores finds its needed balance 
in the modest group of objects directly opposite. A 
solitary motor-car, seen entering the town, adds to the 
meager life in the street. There is something doing at 
the garage, and an individual, at the extreme left, is 
making his exit—enough to warrant the artist to 
classify his picture as a street-scene. Not far away is 
a range of hills beyond which one may discern a moun- 
tainous region. The sky, which rightly occupies a space 
much larger than that of the foreground, is filled with 
light clouds, so that, in analysing the artist’s pictorial 
effort, the student will gain a satisfying impression and 
a corresponding appreciation of the skill in creating a 
picture from such unprepossessing and unpromising 
material as Mr. Weddell employed. 

Data: Made in Granby, Colorado; September, 
9 a.m.; bright light; speed Graphic 4x5; 614-inch 
Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/6.3; 1/75 second; Premo Film 
Pack; A. B. C. Pyro; enlarged on Portrait Bromide, 
Rough Buff. 
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EARLY MORNING, FIRST 


The street-scene shown on page 36 is of a type quite 
different from “Away Out West.” The author had the 
good sense and artistic discernment to select a moment 
when none of the actors was aware of his presence. 
He avoided the common error of placing the camera 
in the middle of the street, which, with a row of build- 
ings on each—not either—side would produce an 
inartistic symmetrical arrangement. Furthermore, the 
pavement is commendably in a low key, because the 
artist made the exposure when the sun was still low in 
the sky and could not send its rays into the street. 
All these things the artist took into account. The 
push-cart—I do not recall the local name of this type 
of vehicle—and its proprietor form a striking unit, and 
as such are judiciously placed, although the man in his 
white costume is a bit too conspicuous—a circumstance, 
no doubt, a source of regret to Mr. McIntosh. The 
individual at the right unconsciously acts as a balance. 
Automobiles, fortunately, cause the pictorialist no 
concern when their colors harmonise with the tonality 
of the composition, as in this instance. 

Data: March; 3 p.m.; good light; 3A Graflex; 61-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; East- 
man Roll-film; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 

What would Hiromu Kira have done, had his auto- 
mobiles been painted a light color? He certainly 
would not have made the exposure. Here, again, these 
vehicles play their part satisfactorily. All the objects 
in “Early Morning” present their shadow-side to the 
camera, for we are dealing with a contre-jour effect, 
which certainly, has been well managed. The dis- 
position of the human figures indicates artistic under- 
standing in the art of picture-making—the larger of 
the two occupying, as it should, a position on the out- 
side. Transpose them, and the composition is instantly 
spoiled. The glass-covered marquise is not unduly 
oppressive, as would be the case were the roof imper- 





AVENUE, SHATTLE HIROMU KIRA 


THIRD PRIZE — STREET-SCENES 


vious to light. The definition of the original print 
(used for reproduction) is inordinately soft, but appears 
less objectionable, indeed, rather pleasing, in the greatly 
reduced halftone. 

Data: Scene in Seattle, Washington; February, 
9 a.mM.; sunshine; 4x5 Graflex; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/15 second; Eastman Film Super 
Speed; Premo Developer; picture made on a Sunday 
morning. Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Be on Time for Our Competitions 


THERE is a popular saying in our congested city 
subway-trains and trolleys, ‘Always room for one 
more’. Trueas this may be, it isnot very comfortable 
for the rest of the passengers. In our monthly compe- 
titions we are glad to welcome ‘“‘one more” and we hope 
many will become regular contributors. However, we 
do ask that prints be mailed in time to reach us on or 
before the closing date of each competition. It is not 
fair to the other ‘“‘passengers”’ to wait for five or six 
pictures which are still on the way after the competition 
has closed. It really is not fair to those who have com- 
plied with all the rules and had their prints in on time. 
The co-operation of our readers and subscribers will 
help us greatly. We do not wish to be obliged to dis- 
qualify excellent pictures because they arrive too late. 


te 


Awards—Special Radio Competition 
Closed April 30, 1924 
First Prize: Karl Fichtner. 


Second Prize: L. J. Creegan. 
Third Prize: W. M. Smith. 


Honorable Mention: A. H. Dockray; Anton J. Nolte. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition 
Mountains and Hills 
Closes August 31, 1924 


Derr down in nearly every one’s heart there is a 
love of mountains and hills. Those who live in parts 
of the world where the prairies or wheat-fields extend 
to the horizon-line, as level as a table-top, have a right 
to take pride in their home-land. Yet, I venture to 
say that even these good people of the plains must 
admit that a rolling country with its hills, and even a 
mountainous region, has its charms. Personally, 
through my having lived in Switzerland and my being 
able to see mountains in all directions from Wolfeboro, 
I cannot fail to understand the power of those immortal 
words, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 
whence cometh my help”. This is not merely a poetical 
reaction, it is rather a soul-stirring fact. I am very 
sure that most pictorial photographers can and do 
understand the powerful call of the mountains and 
hills whenever they look upon them. 

No doubt, we have all stood on the top of some 
mountain and been delighted with the panorama 
before us. Especially, were we pleased if the weather 
was clear and we could see for many miles. In such 
circumstances, the natural impulse is to take advantage 
of the ideal conditions and make a number of exposures. 
When we come to develop and print these exposures 
there is often keen disappointment. Why? First, we 
attempted to include too much in the picture-space. 
Second, a short-focus lens reduced the splendid propor- 
tions of the surrounding mountains to those of a mole- 
hill. Third, we failed to take into account that a 
shorter exposure is required for distant views and our 
negatives were overexposed, due to this oversight. 
Right here let me correct any impression that I am 
belittling the value of a small camera for pictures of 
mountains and hills. On the contrary, I use a 214 x 314 
vest-pocket camera and a 3)%-inch lens and obtain 
splendid results. However, I do mention three possible 
mistakes that I know spoiled many pictures for me in 
the days when I was learning to use a camera. 

The reader may ask, “But what about your point 
to avoid including too much in the picture-space? I 
have a small camera with a lens which includes an 
angle of nearly seventy degrees. From the top of a 
mountain such an angle would cover a tremendous 
amount of territory. How can you avoid including 
too much?” A study of the front cover of the May, 
1924, issue will help to show what may be done. Also, 
a glance at the illustrations which accompanied the 
article “The Appalachian Mountain Club” by Parker 
B. Field in the April, 1924, number. The use of a few 
trees or shrubs in the immediate foreground or even 
a large rock or the face of a cliff will reduce the picture- 
area in such a manner as to focus the attention of the 
observer on the center of interest. Yet, the feeling 
of height and space is maintained; in fact, emphasised 
to a large extent. 

Often, by selecting one hill or one peak of a moun- 
tain-range, a better result is obtained pictorially than 
by attempting to include as many hills or mountains 
as possible. Unless the worker is well provided with 


a number of long-focus or telephoto-lenses and a view- 
camera, he will do better to select single subjects and 
then, by enlargement, produce a scale more nearly 
corresponding to that of the original. To be sure, 
record-pictures of merit may be obtained by making 
pictures in all directions from some elevation; but I am 
now referring to pictures which are made to meet the 
requirements of this competition. Then, too, it should 
be remembered that a panorama of mountains or 
territory lying at one’s feet is apt to be lacking in 
pictorial qualities. To be sure, this or that peak is 
recorded and over there is Lake So-And-So and to the 
south is Smithville, ete.; but there is usually nothing 
in such a picture to equal the more intimate, empha- 
sised lone peak or hill as seen through or over a well- 
composed foreground. But, here again, a reader may 
remind me of the splendid pictures of Alpine and 
Rocky Mountain scenery which are a delight to all 
lovers of mountains and hills. Yes, I admit gladly 
that there are many such pictures. I have one of the 
Bernese Oberland, Switzerland, in colors, which is one 
of the finest photographs I have ever seen. But, may 
I ask, how many readers have such pictures or can 
make them on or before the end of August, 1924? 
Therefore, it seems to me that we ought to content 
ourselves with those pictures of mountains and hills 
which may be obtained with reasonable expenditure of 
time and effort. However, if any reader has made 
pictures from the top of Mont Blane, Mt. Washington 
or Mt. Rainier and these pictures are of pictorial 
beauty, rest assured that they will be heartily wel- 
comed by the PHoto-ERa jury. 

During a visit to the Portland (Maine) Camera 
Club I had the pleasure of talking with Dr. Rupert 
S. Lovejoy, who is a well-known pictorialist and has 
made rather a specialty of mountain-pictures. I 
believe that I am right when I say that many of his 
best photographs of mountains were made with a 
214 x 214 vest-pocket camera equipped with an F/6.3 
lens. He has a reflecting-camera which he uses for 
much of his work; but when it comes to mountain- 
climbing he relies upon the small camera. My purpose 
in mentioning this fact is to advise the use of the vest- 
pocket camera unless conditions permit the carrying 
and use of a larger outfit. Personally, were I compelled 
to make my pictures from the tops of mountains with 
a view-camera or a heavy reflecting-camera, I should 
be inclined to leave the camera at home or engage the 
services of some one to carry it. As it is, I fasten my 
holster carrying-case to my belt, slip in the camera and 
T am off, with both hands free and virtually unconscious 
of the presence of the camera until I need it. Moreover, 
by selecting the subject carefully, paying strict atten- 
tion to composition, exposure and lighting, the final 
results are eminently satisfactory. To be sure, enlarge- 
ments have to be made; but this fact enables the 
worker to get the very best out of the negative. 

Now let us suppose that the reader is or will be so 
situated that he can command a splendid view of 
mountains and hills from his summer-home, vacation- 
hotel or camp. If so, by all means let him make the 
most of the opportunity to use a view-camera with 
all manner of lenses, ray-filters, films and plates. This 
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MOHAWK TRAIL— FROM HAIRPIN TURN 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


is mountain-photography of a different kind and one 
which should appeal to many of my readers who are 
not over-eager to attempt real mountain-climbing or 
even the steep ascent of a nearby hill. There is no 
doubt that many pleasant hours may be spent making 
pictures from vantage points near a beautifully situ- 
ated hotel or camp in the mountains. For example, 
think of the opportunities at Banff in the Canadian 
Rockies, Bretton Woods, White Mountains, the 
national parks and monuments in all parts of the 
United States, not to mention the possibilities in 
Switzerland, Tyrol, along the Riviera and in other 
mountainous parts of Europe. In nearly every case 
the worker is not required to expend much physical 
energy and thus he is at liberty to give his entire 
attention to the pictorial and technical work in hand. 

Obviously, we hope to have an exceptionally fine 
showing of pictures in this competition. There has 
been no subject of this kind offered for a number of 
years and it would seem from the many beautiful 
mountain-pictures that have been sent us for criticism 
that this competition should bring to light some 
masterpieces of mountain scenery. 

Please note that there have been some changes made 
in the Honorable Mention Awards. Hereafter every 
winner of an Honorable Mention is entitled to a six- 
months subscription to PHoto-Era Macazinn. This 
new award takes effect with this competition and the 
one ending July 31, 1924. In this connection, why not 
interest a friend or a relative to send in a print and thus 
add to the increasing number of those who are learning 
to get something out of photography? 

If those who make pictures for this competition, 
which is devoted to the mountains and hills, will look 
for pictorial beauty and also try to portray something 
of the spiritual power which every true artist feels 


when he really loves nature, then we shall have in this 
competition something which will help us all in our 
photographic work; and, likewise, we shall learn that 
the heart must be right before the masterpiece is 
made. A. I. Brarpsiey. 


Wanted—Sugg¢gestions for 
Competition-Subjects 


Some of the contributors to our Advanced Com- 
petitions appear to feel that they do not have very 
much to say with regard to the subjects selected. 
In fact, some heartily approve Marines, for example, 
and disapprove Indoor-Genres or vice versa. However, 
they all like the idea of a specified rather than mis- 
cellaneous subject. It means a bit more effort, but 
it also strengthens photographic technique and artistry. 
We are glad to have our readers write in about this, 
and other matters. It makes us feel as though there 
were some human interest in our work and we are the 
gainers thereby. é 

Therefore, during the next few weeks, we shall 
welcome suggestions with regard to suitable subjects 
for our Advanced Competitions; and we hope that 
we may be favored with the sort of constructive criti- 
cism which will enable us to make our competitions 
more interesting, more helpful and more enjoyable to 
every contributor. The increase in the number of 
entries proves that we seem to be on the right road. 
It may be well to point out that the suggestions now 
received will enable us to plan ahead for 1925, and 
arrange the competitions as much as possible in accord- 
ance with the expressed desire of the majority. We 
shall report on this matter in succeeding issues. We 
anticipate the hearty co-operation of our readers. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-Era Maaazrnp, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in Pooto-Era Magazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-ERA MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaaaZineg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed April 30, 1924 


First Prize: John C. Hundman. 
Second Prize: John Potter. 
Honorable Mention: Charles F. Hamilton; Rosemary 
Hughes; Stanley Shiner; Robert M. Varnum. 


“Can’t You Do Better Than That?”’ 


SOME years ago, on a hot day in July, I was called 
upon to serve my turn as Kitchen Police in my com- 
pany of the Massachusetts State Guard, encamped 
at Framingham, Mass. Part of my work was clean- 
ing some large pans in which fish had been cooked. 
Not being over-fond of fish and not relishing my job 
on that hot July day, I admit that I did not put my 
best effort into the cleaning process. To be sure, 
the pans were reasonably clean, according to civilian 
standards; but when the army-cook inspected my 
work, he asked, almost pityingly, “Can’t you do better 
than that?” This question hit me right between 
the eyes; and, to this day, when I feel very tired or 
am very busy and inclined to shirk part of my work, 
I think of what that army-cook said to me and I 
try to prove that I can do better. 

There is a tendency among some beginners and 
among some advanced amateurs, and even profes- 
sionals, to do as little thorough photographic work 
as possible. Of course, enough good work must be 
done to get by; but other than that “‘what’s the use,” 
they say. It is to be regretted that our standards in 
many lines of endeavor are measured by that un- 
fortunate question, “Will it get by?” The beginner 
enters the work of photography with enthusiasm and 
keen interest. The instruction-book tells him that 
he should do so and so for best results. He obeys 
the rules and then has success. Then an advanced 
amateur comes along and, perhaps, he says to him, 
“Bill, you're doing good work but you are too fussy 
about it. I never wash my prints one hour in running 
water. I know the instruction-book says so; but 
you want to take a lot of what it says with a grain of 
salt. The idea of a new hypo-bath every time you 
make a few prints is absurd. [I tell you, Bill, there’s 
a lot of hot air in these instruction-books. Work 
out your own methods is my idea of the best way to 
get good pictures.” And his “good” pictures are 
never heard of or seen. 

What happens? The beginner wavers, and, ten 
to one, he enters the slipshod, careless and unsatis- 
factory photographic pathway of thousands of snap- 
shooters. He would have done good work and made 
progress, to the pleasure of his friends and of himself, 
had the so-called “advanced” amateur let him alone. 
Many beginners have been driven out of photography 


altogether by the well-meaning but unthinking 
advanced amateur or _ professional photographer. 


No one likes to be made fun of privately or publicly, 
especially when he has tried very hard to do his best 
work. Far better to let a beginner take infinite pains 
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AN APRIL LANDSCAPE 
FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


than to cause him to lose his faith in the instruction- 
book or in reliable photographic textbooks. Moreover, 
in belittling his honest effort, the fun-maker robs the 
beginner of his feeling of enthusiasm and respect 
for the art and science of photography. No matter 
how amusing the efforts of some beginners may be, 
let not the experienced workers go too far with their 
good-natured chaffing. Photography needs recruits 
more than ever before. 

Again I am led to suggest that a few beginners might 
well inspect the work of some “advanced” workers and 
ask, “Can’t you do better than that?” Without 
divulging any secrets, let me say that often in our 
competitions the work of beginners surpasses that of 
advanced workers in technique and artistic quality, 
the reason being that the beginner is working hard 
to have everything just right: but the experienced 
worker is getting a bit too sure of himself and his 
reputation and is “riding for a fall”. My suggestion, 
or even advice, to beginner and advanced worker alike 
is, ““Never let down!” 

Unless a man or woman can get into an activity with 
enthusiasm and with faith in the merit of the work in 
hand, it were better to drop out completely. Photo- 
graphy needs enthusiastic, vigorous workers, who are 
getting first-class results and who believe that thorough 
workmanship brings the greatest success. The begin- 
ner will be fortunate, indeed, if he can have the priv- 
ilege of association with an advanced amateur who 
has high artistic and technical ideals and does his best 
to live up to them. 

Just so long as the beginner, or any worker in photo- 
graphy, meets the question, “Can’t you do better 
than that?” with an affirmative answer, he will continue 
to grow; and I venture the statement that he will 





JOHN C. HUNDMAN 


succeed in anything he undertakes. We all do our 
best with the strength and equipment given us up to 
the moment; but it does not follow that we could not 
do better later on, when we may be richer in experience 
and more completely equipped than ever before. 
Hence, our best effort is always temporary and, photo- 
graphically or otherwise, we cannot let down for 
a moment without slipping behind. New names from 
the ranks of the beginners are appearing in our salon- 
catalogs. Why? Not because many of our well- 
known pictorialists have passed away or given up 
photography, but because some of them let down when 
they thought they had a secure place in the photo- 
graphic hall of fame. Be it said, to the credit of 
several of them, that they have seen the writing on 
the wall and are coming back with a newer vision and 
greater power than ever before. They know that to 
let down means photographic obliteration. Therefore, 
when we are asked, ““Can’t you do better than that?” 
let us see to it that we give a prompt, affirmative 
reply. A. H. Brarpstey. . 


Beginners’ Competition 


Ow1na to the vagaries of the halftone-process of 
reproduction, the delicate beauty of the original 
print, a contact one and considerably reduced by 
trimming, was not fully preserved in the enlarged 
halftone. There was also a little more vigor in the 
landscape itself and the tone of the print was also very 
pleasing. Therefore, the shortcomings of the picture 
are all the more apparent—waste of space at the left; 
the cows in the very middle of the picture-area and 
not sufficiently assertive. Otherwise, there is much 
to admire—the softness of the landscape with its 
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THE OLD WATERWHEEL 


JOHN POTTER 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


peaceful spirit, the interesting sky and the generous, 
judicious amount of space allotted to it. 

Data: Made in Illinois; April 2, 1924; 314 x 414 
Reversible Back Graflex; 834-inch Graf Variable 
Anastigmat; stop, F/4; 3-time ray-filter; 1/20 second; 
Standard Orthonon plate; pyro; print, Artura Iris C. 

“The Old Waterwheel’’, also on this page, was an 
extremely contrasty print and ill-balanced. The 
reproduction-process was kind to it, however, and 
softened the outstanding highlights—so much so, 
in fact, that its ultimate appearance is very flattering. 
As a halftone reproduction, it excels the print on the 
preceding page in every way. Although there are 
masses of ice extending along the picture to the very 
edge, at the right, the large waterwheel attracts and 
holds our attention. It is here that the eye of the 
beholder lingers most of the time. But its activity has 
been suspended, for reasons that the imagination will 
supply. PHoro-ERa poets have here a fruitful theme 
for their talent. 

Data: February, 1924; 10 a.m.; 3A Autographic 
Kodak; Regular Kodak F/7.7 lens; stop, F/11; 1/5 
second; Wratten G ray-filter; Wratten & Wainwright 
Panchromatic plate; pyro-soda; tank-development; 
enlarged on Eastman Enameled Bromide; Elon-Hydro. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


The Importance of ‘‘Events’’ 


Tue family-group at a picnic, the Fourth-of-July 
races, the fire that destroyed the town hall, the class 
on the last day of school, any important occasion that 
stands out in the minds of a group of people is a photo- 
graphic subject, not because it may be beautiful in 
itself but because it is an “event”. A photograph 
of an “event” appeals to the people who have taken 
part in it, and photographers should remember this, 
especially, when visiting friends in another town or 
state. For the sake of the kind hosts in whose midst 


the visit or holiday has been spent, such events should 
be photographed. Pictures made during the visit 
should be printed and sent to those who are interested 
in the occurrences, even though you can see no beauty 
or usefulness in them. 

I remember calling on a boyhood friend, not many 
months since, and was shown a photograph which 
I instantly recognised as one that was made a long 
time ago. It was a picture made on the last day of 
school, with all the scholars in the building lined up 
stiffly in rows on the schoolhouse steps. I recalled 
that it was made by one of the traveling-photographers 
who once made a business of going about making 
photographs of anything which might have local 
interest or commercial value. As a photograph, this 
school-picture was not of the best, and the obvious 
stiffness and pose of the three rows of children made it 
even more undesirable from an artistic point of view. 
Yet, my friend valued it as one of her cherished posses- 
sions, because it was a record of an “event’’, and she 
was part of the picture. 

How often when we have made pictures of people, 
perhaps only acquaintances, have we thought that it 
would be a waste of time and material to send them 
a print from the negative, because it was not “artistic” 
enough. Just try to recall whether it could be con- 
sidered by others as an “‘event’’; and, if so, never forget 
to send a print to those concerned. Photography is so 
pleasant a hobby that we should make it a point of 
courtesy to share its results with others who have no 
opportunity to enjoy it. OVERTON. 


Photograms of the Year 1923 


WE learn from the publishers that the issue of Photo- 
grams of the Year 1923 is all sold out, and that repeat 
orders cannot be filled. We would advise all who 
desire a copy to place their order with us at once, as 
we shall be unable to procure any more copies of this 
interesting annual when our present stock is exhausted. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Sulphur-Toning in a Single Bath 


Tue toning of developing-papers by direct sulphu- 
ration in a single bath is becoming more and more pop- 
ular among professional photographers as well as 
amateurs, since it 1s very simple and easy to use and 
gives more permanent results than most of the other 
methods and can be recommended for the beautiful 
tones produced, says the Photo-Revue. 

A concentrated stock-solution is made of sulphur in 
ammonium hydrosulphate by adding flowers of sulphur 
a little at a time to the hydrosulphate in a bottle, shak- 
ing well after each addition till the sulphur is dissolved, 
then adding more sulphur and shaking, repeating until 
no more will dissolve, which shows that the solution is 
saturated. It will be of a fine ruby-red, but if it be- 
comes turbid allow it to settle and decant the clear 
solution into another bottle. 

For toning fill a tray partly full of lukewarm water 
and add to it 10 drops of the above solution, stirring so 
as to mix uniformly. Ten drops are enough for a 5x7 
tray conveniently full of water. Into this the black 
prints are plunged one by one without bleaching, as 
many as convenient; the toning will take from 5 to 10 
minutes at a temperature of 86 to 100 degrees Fahr. 
The toning can be done just as well in cold water, but 
takes a much longer time. The strength above given is 
quite enough for normal conditions; for, if too strong, 
there is risk of a heavy deposit of sulphur on the print. 
The solution should be whitish and opalescent and 
should be used for only one lot of prints. After toning 
wash the print well in running water. 

The tonality of the prints is very fine and more agree- 
able than that given by most of the other methods. 
Those on Velox and some other makes of paper are 
especially good. The stock-solution will keep quite a 
long time without loss of effect. 

La Photographie Professionnelle. 


Uranium Toning 


Tuts method has been frequently condemned for its 
lack of stability and unsatisfactory reddish tones, but 
the Dutch photo-periodical Bedrijfsphotografie says that 
uranium toning is not only quite durable but gives 
beautiful tones, and prints the following formula, which 
has been tried out with success. The last trace of hypo 
must be eliminated from the print by washing and it is 
then toned in the following bath: 


Water arnt a. fete ot. den ieee te ee 80 cem. 3 ounces 
Uranium nitrate, 1 to 100 solution. .30 cem. 1 ounce 
Potassium ferricyanide, 1 to 100...20 “6 drops 
Rhodanammonium, | to 20....... 5 “ 1 drop 


“<“ 


Pure hydrochloric acid, 1 to 10... .12 214 drops 

The tones produced by this are very fine, but the 
whites remain yellow unless a few drops of hydrochloric 
acid are added to the first wash-water. Too long wash- 
ing injures the tone. When the prints clear up in the 
acid-water, wash a couple of minutes longer and then 
dry. If they are now stretched and varnished, the 
uranium prints will keep indefinitely. 


The Sensitiveness of Photographic Plates 


Manuracturers and _ photo-dealers are often 
requested to give the degree of sensitiveness of the 
plates they make or handle, but it is not possible 
to give a definite reply if they wish to give exact, 
practical figures without risk of error in exposure. 
There are numerous causes of uncertainty, the chief 
of which are: 1. The lights used in sensitometry are 
always artificial, whose flames are more or less rich in 
yellow rays and emit comparatively few violet or 
ultra-violet rays. 2. The sensitised coatings possess 
a varying sensitiveness to the different colors of the 
spectrum, even if they are orthochromatic plates. 
3. Interpretation of the result is always difficult to 
make and there is always possibility of errors in calcula- 
tion. 4. Photographic experts are not all in agreement 
as to the uniformity of results given by different sen- 
sitometers. Consequently, the plates being mostly 
used for daylight exposures, the data given would not 
correspond to the purpose desired. In fact it has 
not rarely been found that a plate given a high speed 
on a sensitometer-test was in practice much slower. 

Photographie Moderne. 


Developing Underexposures 


THE recent controversy on plate-speeds and develop- 
ment has established at least one very weighty fact. 
Negatives are not always underexposed by reason of 
carelessness or ignorance. Even with the fastest of 
fast plates and the fastest of lenses, occasions are 
common when adequate exposure cannot be given. 
Thus it comes about that the photographer must 
make an underexposed negative or make none at all. 

When an exposure is known to be on the under-side, 
the choice of developer may do at least a little to 
mitigate the misfortune. This I think has also been 
made clear. Now, the B.J. pyro-soda formula used 
without bromide, or with only a trace, leaves little to 
be desired; but for the extreme development of an 
underexposed plate or film the two following cannot 
be surpassed :— 


Soda/sulphite:..... 2 eae eee 1 oz 
Amidol..,.. ...::...¢ See 30 grs 
Water ...... 14240 ta een eee 10 oz. 


This is used at a temperature of 70 deg. F. The 
addition of a little bromide, not exceeding 10 grains 
to the whole of the above, may be necessary with 
certain ultra-fast plates. If it can be avoided with- 
out fog,so much the better. The formula gives abso- 
lutely stainless negatives, which print well on a vigorous 
paper. The very last detail in the shadows will be 
brought out if the emulsion has been affected at all 
by the exposure. The negatives intensify appreciably 
with the single-solution mercuric iodide intensifier. 
An advantage of amidol lies in the absence of alkali, 
there being no risk of softening the gelatine by having 
the developer warm. Further, amidol does not readily 
clog up any highlights. 

The other formula needs careful handling, and gives 
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a different class of negative. A trifle of experience or 
experiment is really necessary before using this on a 
valuable exposure, but it works well when understood. 


Soda carbonate, eryst............... 1 oz. 
VM OST! obs deans Ge 5 oz 
Ri® leo ge oohet 35 grs 


The pyro is added immediately before use. Develop- 
ment must be carefully watched, and carried only far 
enough for a general outline to become visible. There 
is a risk of staining the negative beyond printing- 
possibilities, but if development is stopped in time, 
and the negative well rinsed before fixing, a remarkable 
result should be got. The full value may not be 
apparent till the negative is dry, or it may be not 
until a print is seen. The tendency here is for a 
hard-printing negative suitable for a soft paper. Bro- 
mide restrainer should not be necessary. In any case 
it must be restricted to the very minimum. But with 
any developer made up for emergency purposes, trial 
on an experimental exposure on the same kind of 
emulsion is well worth while. Once the developer is 
known, of course, experiment is unnecessary. 


Tuermit in The British Journal. 


Uninflammable Films 


Dr. Pact Knocue writes in Photo-Industrie about 
the present status of the uninflammable film. The 
acetate-film is really quite difficult to inflame, but 
is still far from being a perfect substitute for celluloid, 
as it is not equal to the latter in firmness and shrinkage. 
In an address before the German Kinotechnic Society, 
Prof. Dr. Forch spoke on the danger of inflammability 
of the celluloid films from condenser and mirror 
lamps and made the interesting observation that 
films free of silver are much more difficult to ignite 
than those with much silver on them. He took a 
film without silver on which the pictures were made 
by pinotypy and found that the heat engendered 
during projection was not sufficient to cause ignition 
and that such films could remain exposed for more than 
three minutes without taking fire. Unfortunately, 
this process is not suitable for kino-films, as the sensi- 
tiveness of its coating is not sufficient for mass pictures. 
Of course, these films will burn when touched by a 
lighted match or electric spark. A Berlin com- 
pany talks of introducing shortly a new non-inflam- 
mable film, but as to its practicability nothing is as 
yet known. 


Color-sensitising Common Plates 


A FEw years ago, Capstaff and Bullock published an 
article in which they claimed that ordinary photo- 
graphic plates could be given a certain panchromatic 
sensitiveness by bathing them in a solution of sodium 
sulphite and giving them a lengthy washing afterwards. 
Steigmann has recently returned to the subject and 
after a practical investigation has reached the conclu- 
sion that silver-nitrate, bisulphate and potash, as well 
as neutral sulphite alone, affect the sensitiveness un- 
favorably or not at all and. cause fogging. On the 
other hand, silver-nitrate, bisulphite and potash used 
separately, one bath after another, increase the sen- 
sitiveness of fine and medium-grained emulsions; but 
the sensitising claimed by Capstaff and Bullock cannot 
be confirmed: it must have been based on error or 
a general increase of sensitiveness produced by absorp- 
tion of the silver-salt. Photographische Rundschau. 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





B. W. C.—Plans for a darkroom are described 
in the American Annual of Photography for 1920, on 
page 102, in an article by Carl A. Peterson, entitled, 
‘““An Amateur’s Darkroom’. In the Annuwal for 1918, 
on page 106, is an article entitled “A Combined Dark- 
room and Enlarging Chamber’, by H. E. Balfour. An 
outline of requirements for a darkroom is given in 
“Photography for the Amateur” by Geo. W. French. 

W. L. P—An instrument for measuring 
distance in photographing is the Heyde Foto- 
Distance Meter, or miniature range-finder, which may 
be purchased from Herbert & Huesgen Company, New 
York. Another instrument, the Distograph, is claimed 
to give the distance from the photographer to the ob- 
ject. Another instrument is the Telemeter. 

F. M. F.—An attachment capable of working 
the shutter of a Graflex with a bulb and tube 
could probably be made to work successfully. The air- 
cylinder that worked the shutter-release might have 
to be made larger than usual, and firmly attached to 
the side of the camera with the piston resting against 
the release-lever, so that if the release were used 
separately it would not have to move the piston. A 
larger bulb would probably have to be used, also. It 
might be an easier matter to fit a wire-release than 
the bulb and tube, as the action would be more positive. 

W. J. P—An M.-Q. formula for time and 
temperature development as given in the Ameri- 
can Annual of Photography for 1924, on page 274, is as 
follows: Metol-Hydro (Frew)—Water, 12 ounces; 
metol, 714 grains; sulphite soda (anhydrous), 274 
grains; hydroquinone, 30 grains; carbonate soda (anhy- 
drous), 150 grains; bromide potassium, 2 grains. For 
use, to each ounce of above add 4 ounces of water. 
Temperature 65 degrees; time 12 minutes. 

B.S. C.—You can purchase blue-printing 
machines from the C. F. Pease Company, Chicago, 
Ill, A. S. Aloe Company, St. Louis, Mo., Spaulding 
Print Paper Company, Boston, Mass., and the Spauld- 
ing-Moss Company, Boston, Mass. 

L. E. T.—To letter negatives so that the print 
will show the titling in white you should procure some 
Kodaloid, a thin, flexible substance similar to film- 
base, without the sensitive emulsion. It comes in 
different thicknesses, the number 1, thin, being .002 
in. in thickness, and listed at 25 cents per square foot. 
You can write on this with india ink, or by means of 
carbon paper in a typewriter, and attach it to the 
negative so that the lettering will read right on the 
print. Almost any large supply dealer can furnish the 
Kodaloid. 

A. L. C.—How to conjugate the verb ‘‘to 
snapshoot’’ (to make snapshots). Proceed as fol- 
lows: present tense, I snapshoot, he snapshoots, we 
snap-shoot, ete.; Imperfect, I snapshot, he snapshot, we 
snapshot, etc.; Past Participle, snapshot (I have snap- 
shot, he has snapshot, we have snapshot, etc.); Present 
Participle, snapshooting; Nouns, a snapshot and a snap- 
shooter (who snapshoots). Snapshotting, snapshotted, 
and a snapshotter are crimes committed by newspapers. 
They may yet see the light. 
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A FAR WESTERN OUTPOST 


OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


E. H. SKINNER 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will recewe from 
us a three-month subscription to PHhoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


AsuteEP! I wonder if he really 7s asleep? I have 
been dealing with kids all my life, and my bet is that 
he is not asleep. Indeed, I would bet a brass farthing 
that his mind is actively awake and that he is trying 
to hold still—waiting till he can get out of that pose. 

There is, however, one convincing fact connected 
with the picture and precisely characteristic of child- 
hood: his hands are dirty. Apparently little Johnnie 
has been commandeered from the agreeable and 
edifying occupation of making mud-pies and haled 
before an audience of PHoto-ErA readers—butchered 
to make a Roman holiday, as it were. He has my deep 
sympathy. 

Johnnie’s aunts, uncles, cousins and second cousins, 
perhaps even unto the third and fourth generation, 


will doubtless dote on the picture. As a work of art, 
it is rather crude. Too much contrast between the 
white tablecloth and the Stygian blackness of the 
background, though the face is well rendered. But it 
is respectfully submitted to a critical PHoro-ERA 
constituency that boys don’t fall asleep in that posture. 
It reminds one of the story of the teacher who told 
her children to keep so still that they could hear a pin 
drop. They did, until one urchin, unable to stand 
the strain any longer, burst out in agonising tones: 
“Let her drop, teacher!” Little Johnnie is evidently 
waiting for that confounded pin to drop and let him 
loose again. 

Moral: it is futile to try to pose a youngster. Catch 
him unawares. In naturalness, vivacity and veracity, 
he will unconsciously out-pose any professional poser. 
Otherwise, don’t try! E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue value of a picture, whether made by lens, or 
brush, or chisel, lies in its approach to truthfulness. 
Our mental concepts of this quality, established by 
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ASLEEP! 


EDGAR S. SMITH 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


training and experience, must be -sustained, or the 
picture fails to convince us. Herein lies the weakness 
of the artist’s effort in the genre, “Asleep’’. 

A child, untrained in emotional suppression or 

release, unconsciously betrays itself in simulation, and 
lacks the appearance of perfect naturalness. Char- 
acteristic of the sleep of childhood, is its utter relaxa- 
tion. Sleeping upright is an acquired accomplishment. 
Here, evidences of tension about the eyes suggest 
conscious effort; the head seems insufficiently supported, 
and the out-stretched arm is not reposeful. The 
ensemble denotes posing. 
_ Open to criticism are: the location of the center of 
interest—the child’s face—at the extreme left of 
the picture-space; the bright line of reflected light from 
the chair, which could have been removed by local 
work on the negative; the wide expanse of light- 
toned table-cover and the curtain at the right; the 
presence of the dishes, which, while suggestive of the 
title and acting as a balance, mar the artistic effect. 

Commendable, indeed, are the modeling of the face 
and head, and the rendering of the hair. 

Whether the child was really asleep, or not, after 
all, does not matter. It is purely a question of belief. 

J. W. Aparr. 


Tue viewer of the print, “Asleep’’, is startled by 
something unnatural. A feeling of rest and ease 
should be conveyed by the picture, and the tones carry 
this out; but the pose is far from natural. We are 
being deluded because the child is not really sleeping. 
When people sleep, they relax, and here lies the solution 
to the failure of the print. The boy is not relaxing in 
sleep. If he were, he would surely fall off the chair, 
since there is nothing to support him from sliding 


to the left. The tightly closed fist is another example 
of muscle-tension that is not relaxed. 

The flashlight has so spread the highlights on the 
cup that the shadows, which should be there, are 
missing. This causes the cup to have a flat appearance. 
By trimming one-half inch from the bottom of the 
picture, the objectionable glare of the white table-cloth 
can be removed. 

Mr. Smith has laid a great deal of stress on balance 
and composition, and forgotten that the first requisite 
of a genre is that it should be natural. Children 
usually pose gracefully themselves, and if you do not 
frighten or tire them, you are sure to get good results. 

Davin Logs. 


Tue picture, ““Asleep”’, is well arranged, as it is 
consistently plain throughout. It has no objects to 
draw the attention away from the sleeping boy. The 
background is so simple, that the eye keeps to the 
objects in front. The photographer has properly kept 
the sleeping boy from occupying the exact center of 
the picture and, consequently, has produced a rather 
pleasing composition. 

However, the picture is not without its faults. The 
bright reflection on the chair-spindle has made itself 
too conspicuous with its glare. This could be easily 
eliminated by ‘touching up” the negative. The 
small object just under the chin makes one wonder 
just what it is. 

After careful examination, I have concluded that 
the boy is not really asleep, but is just posing. 

On the whole, I believe that this is a good picture 
that has been produced by at least some care in the 
arrangement of details. Howarp BENJAMIN. 


[Other criticisms crowded out this month.] 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 





ALTHOUGH made in the summer of 1923, the initial 
picture this month, by J. M. Andrews, familiarly 
known as Colonel Andrews, serves its purpose equally 
well in 1924. The scene, entitled “ Mess-Call’’, is one 
that is enacted year after year—or until the Flicker 
family should become extinct. Certain species of 
birds, like the Great Auk or, more recently, the wild 
pigeon, the wood-pigeon, have been exterminated, 
a fate it did not deserve. But this interesting wood- 
pecker, the Flicker, may be threatened with extinction 
because of his propensity to chisel his home in the 
trunks of sound coniferous trees, thereby laying the 
foundation of their eventual decay. His drumming 
on trees and his lusty, oft-repeated note are well- 
known harbingers of spring. His operations are 
interesting to watch, particularly when he wants to 
make sure that his offspring are seriously in need of 
food. Then he resembles the man from Missouri, and 
such a moment of inquiry has been successfully por- 
trayed by Col. Andrews, who may well be proud of 
his achievement—a well-ordered composition. It is 
comparatively easy for the bird-specialist calmly to 
await the arrival of the parent-bird bearing a captured 
morsel ready to be thrust into the widely. distended 
mouths, and then make the exposure regardless of the 
““messy’> and disfiguring surroundings. Such an 
effort is little to boast of compared to the skill and 
judgment exercised by the author of the “‘Mess-Call”’. 
Here, there is nothing to divert the beholder’s attention, 
thanks to the simplicity of the setting. The birds are 
grouped as if they had obeyed the command of the 
artist-camerist, and the telegraph-pole with its ex- 
cavated and tenanted nest occupies its judiciously 
assigned place in the picture. So well-planned and 
satisfying-a picture of wild-bird life as this is rarely 
found even in publications devoted exclusively to 
nature-sports. 

Data: June, 1923; 11 a.m.; bright light; 344 x44 
Graflex; 8!4-inch Carl Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 1/75 
second; Eastman Cut Film; Amidol; print, Defender 
Velours Black. 

Dan McCowan, a specialist in bird-photography, 
strives to obtain pictures of particular interest to 
bird-lovers and ornithologists. This is a phase of 
nature-photography that calls for special qualifications 
which are possessed by Mr. McCowan in an eminent 
degree. Of his pictures—pages 4 to 7—the nest of a 
Mallard duck impresses me as the most artistic of 
the series. The principal object is balanced by the 
trunk of a slender tree, and the general appearance of 
the scene is simple and harmonious. 

Data are contained in the photographer's article. 

If the tourist in foreign lands is as well equipped 
with artistic perception as Captain James D. Basey, 
he is fortunate. As I have stated many times, the 
average traveler is content to photograph objects of 
interest just as he finds them, favorable or otherwise— 
generally otherwise. He rarely takes the trouble to 
note the position of the sun, when it is shining, or, 
if conditions are particularly bad, to revisit the spot. 
Generally, this is not to be thought of, unless the 
tourist’s object is to procure original photographs 
of his own making, Direct contact-prints of hastily 


made snapshots that have little or no artistic merit 
cannot be expected to evoke words of commendation 
from the pictorial observer. They are valued by the 
author as mementos—reminders of an enjoyable 
journey, or as records of a scientific expedition. Often, 
however, a print of a prosaic character contains the 
germ of an attractive pictorial theme, which, in the 
hands of a capable and artistic worker, may be trans- 
formed into a gum-print or bromoil of rare beauty. 
Captain Basey, however, did not seem to find it nec- 
essary to resort to indirect methods of printing. Being 
a worker in straight photography and apparently no 
slave to hurried sight-seeing, he contrived to get a 
pleasing composition at the outset. This he dem- 
onstrates by three illustrations, pages 10to12. Menton, 
or Mentone, that famous and delightful resort on the 
French Riviera, has been photographed with marked 
appreciation of its rare beauty and favorable situ- 
ation. In his eagerness to create a well-balanced 
picture, however, Captain Basey imprudently included 
a small tree at the right to offset the group of strongly 
indicated olive-trees, at the left, when the nearby 
mass of growth and and an adjacent shadow, in the lower 
right corner, would have served that purpose ade- 
quately. His separation of planes has resulted in a 
mellow and pleasing perspective—from the immediate 
foreground to the distant headland. Excellent as is 
this view of Menton, it helps the observer to gain an 
idea of the indescribable beauty of one of the fairest 
gems of the jeweled necklace on the French Medi- 
terranean shore. 

Data: Sinclair Una Camera (61% x 9 em.); 434-inch 
focus Berthiot Eurygraphe lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 
second; Lumiére S. E. Ortho. Anti-Halo plate. 

The Cloisters of St. Trophime, named after a famous 
French saint, are represented by one of the four dis- 
similar cloister-walks, in which a number of architec- 
tural styles are intermingled—Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic. The cloisters date 
from the thirteenth century. As the photographer 
has omitted the hour of the exposure in his data, I 
am unable to comment on his seeming preference for 
a shadowless floor of the cloister-walk. By choosing 
a certain time of day—morning or afternoon—he has 
avoided long, narrow shadows alternating with paral- 
lel bands of sunlight, thus placing the interest on the 
long row of twin-pillars with their intervening spaces 
of light, at the same time producing a pleasing effect 
of chiaroscuro and affording a glimpse of the sunlit 
court, while illuminating the floor and ceiling. An 
impression like this featured my visit to Arles, in 
1889, and also, probably, that of Herbert B. Turner, 
who included Arles in his comprehensive tour of 
Southern France, several years ago. Prospective 
visitors to Europe are earnestly invited to read Mr. 
Turner’s interesting illustrated articles on Southern 
France in the issues of April and May, 1920. 

Data: Camera, lens and stop same as preceding; 
but 1/2 second exposure and Premo Film Pack. 

“Doorway of Mont-Majour Abbey”, page 12, 
impresses me as the best composition of Captain 
Basey’s three pictures and filled with poetic suggestion. 
The story of the abbey is intimately associated with 
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the terrible, splendid and savage feudal history of the 
neighboring Les Baux. It was founded by Benedictine 
monks in the tenth century by means of a donation 
received from the Seigneurs of Les Baux. After the 
long encroachments of time, Mont-Majour remains 
“encore les imposantes ruines des plus anciennes et des 
plus puissantes de la France’. The time and the hour 
of the exposure were well chosen, thereby imparting 
life to the otherwise sombre scene. The rigid shadow 
at the right is offset by the graceful tree on the opposite 
side. Fancy what would be the obscuring effect 
were this tree in leaf! From the low-toned foreground 
rises the flight of steps which is surmounted by a 
three-fold arched doorway—one arch behind the other. 
An entrance of matchless beauty this, and one that is 
uniquely designed by those early French architects! 
It is deeply religious in feeling, sincere and true, this 
simple, dignified gateway—just like a strain of music 
by Palestrina. 

Data: Soho Reflex camera; 434-inch Ross Xpres 
F/4.5 lens; stop, F/11; 1/24 sec.; Graflex roll-film. 

Jean Leathers Phillips shows the way to the worker 
who is eager to excel in farming-scenes, particularly 
where cattle are included. Pages 14 to 16. She exhibits 
a high degree of technical skill in a branch of photo- 
graphy which is of great practical value in cattle- 
raising states. Quite naturally, Mrs. Phillips should 
be equally skilled in kindred outdoor photography— 
buildings and landscapes, although purely architec- 
tural work, as practised in the cities, demands special 
skill and experience. All the same, after having read 
Mrs. Phillips’ article, and studying her well-executed 
pictures, one cannot but come to the conclusion that 
really successful agricultural photography is a distinct 
specialty. 

Data: These will be found in Mrs. Phillips’ article. 
The titles to the illustrations in the group shown on 
page 15 are as follows: 1, Jerseys ready for Inspection; 
2, White-Faces; 3, Jersey Princess in a Cloverfield; 
4, Pride of the Farm; 5, The Family-Pasture, or Pigs 
in Clover. 

The portrait on page 19 is that of a very young 
Japanese aristocrat—the companion to the one pub- 
lished in the May issue and made by the same pro- 
fessional worker in Tokio. The definition is singu- 
larly but not unpleasantly sharp. 

The photography of street-scenes by electric light, 
or rather the electrical display itself, pages 20 and 21, 
would seem to be a source of amusement instead of a 
serious or profitable activity. Several of our readers 
have requested information on the subject, therefore 
they and others may derive entertainment and instruc- 
tion from Mr. Dockray’s paper. ‘There may be a 
potential advertising value to this kind of work. As 
to pictorial possibilities, that aspect of the subject is 
yet to be demonstrated. 

Data: “Times Square’, stop, F/11; exposure, 
30 seconds. ““War Memorial’’, stop, F/8; exposure, 
15 minutes; ““Washington Street, Boston’’, stop, 
F/11; exposure, 30 seconds. 

Our London correspondents, Mr. and Mrs. Cadby, 
are nothing if not versatile. They are constantly 
busy with pen and camera, although they favor PHoto- 
Era MacGaztne but rarely with illustrated articles. 
When they do, it is now an English Country Resi- 
dence; then Winter-sports in the Engadine, or the 
wonderful Jungfrau Railway. ‘To-day we are intro- 
duced to a quaint summer-resort on the Kentish 
Coast—pages 22 to 24. Furthermore, the Cadbys 
are nothing if not interesting. 

**A little nonsense, now and then, is relished by the 
best of men.” This is the Publisher’s excuse for 


injecting into the letter-press of a summer-issue a 
humorous contribution by a worker to whom photo- 
graphy, occasionally, is a source of amusement. The 
photographic skit, page 27, seeks to explain the cause 
of the author’s complaint. 

The piece de résistance of this issue is Ralph Osborne's 
very striking representation of the corner-entrance 
of the New Old South Church, Boston, in whose 
tower hangs the bell of the historic Old South Meeting- 
House, at the corner of Milk and Washington Streets. 
The theme is originally conceived and admirably 
interpreted, as can be done only by an artist of Mr. 
Osborne’s high rank. Having acquired his all-around 
artistic education in Paris, Mr. Osborne reveals the 
origin of his refined taste in all his work, whether in 
music, photography or some other accomplishment. 
The design of his present artistic achievement is 
admirable and unique. The picture is beautifully 
spaced—the main subject at the left, a part of it in 
shadow, and the balancing mass at the right. The 
grilled gate, slightly ajar, casts its shadow obliquely— 
owing to the perspective—which, incidentally, cor- 
responds to a mirrored reflection, for it is dark like 
its source. Were the grilled gate of a light color, or 
even white, the shadow cast would be dark, all the 
same, only its exact tonality would depend upon the 
color of the receiving surface, the strength of the 
light and also upon the color of the sky and of the 
adjacent objects. In painting, the subject of shadows 
in nature is really a profound study and has been the 
theme of many a controversy. In Mr. Osborne’s 
photograph (bromoil), the tonality of the shadows is 
convincingly correct and merits earnest consideration 
from the critical observer as well as from pictorial 
workers who are interested to obtain correct color- 
values. Another pleasing feature in our picture is the 
vista of the northern facade of the Boston Public 
Library. It is brightly illuminated, receiving, as it 
does, sunlight reflected from the street and the build- 
ings opposite. The print, an 11 x 14 bromoil, executed 
in a deep blue color, was hung in the Union Camera 
Club’s Annual Exhibition last April, and was included 
in a collection of selected prints exhibited later in the 
art-gallery of the Boston City Club. Altogether, Mr. 
Osborne’s chef-d’ oeuvre, which embellishes also the 
front-cover, is a picture that delights the eye, satisfies 
the critic and affords abundant material for thought. 
Merci, mon ami! 

Data: December (no snow on the ground); 2 P.M.; 
sunlight; Ansco Vest-Pocket Camera (214 x 314); 
3l%-inch Tessar lens; stop, F/4.5 (full opening); 1/25 
second; Kodak Speed Film, Amidol, bromoil-print. 


Honorable Mention 


No. 1, offered opportunities for an extremely 
interesting street-scene; but whether the author, Wm. 
F. Anderson, was in too great a hurry, or whether he 
was unable to control the group, or whether personal 
magnetism or a sufficient knowledge of French failed 
to come to the rescue, is not known to me. If the 
proprietor of the cart (he, with his back to the camera) 
and the damsel at his left could have changed places— 
unlikely in the circumstances—and if the youth could 
have repressed his curiosity, a more pleasing compo- 
sition would have resulted. As a record, however, it 
is interesting and instructive. Those who intend to 
stop at Boulogne-sur-Mer, on their way to or from 
France, will try to profit by Mr. Anderson’s picture. 
They may not be so successful. 


Data: Made in Boulogne, France; July, 2 P.M.; 
bright sunshine; No. 4 Cartridge Kodak, 4x 5; 7%- 
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inch R.R. lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Kodak roll- 
film; Metol-Hydro; enlarged on Defender Velours 
Black. 

No. 2 is a typical scene in Eastside, New York City. 
The buyer bending over to transact business forms the 
outstanding feature in the picture—if only he could 
have been induced by the artist, Mr. Rutenback, to 
relinquish his laundry temporarily! Or is it a purchase? 
In any event, the camerist could have been trusted to 
keep the package out of the picture while he made the 
exposure. 

Data: July, 11 a.m.; bright light; No. 3 Kodak 
(314 x 414); 5-inch Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; 
Eastman Autographic Film; pyro; print, P. M. C. 
Carbon Black. 

No. 3 represents a logical, convincing story. There 
is a transaction going on, and it is undoubtedly a more 
serious affair than the purchase of a handful of pretzels. 
The two men are engaged in earnest conversation. 
Meanwhile, a passing boy obligingly acts as a foil. 
Did the placard at the right not serve to suggest the 
purpose of the occasion—market-day—the section of 
the wall to which it is attached might well be elim- 
inated—for the good of the picture. 

Data: Scene in Halifax, Nova Scotia; Popular 
Press Reflex; 344x414; lens used at F/4.5; 1/25 
second; Polychrome plate; Eastman Tank Developer; 
enlarged on Gevaert K 10; M. Q. 

No. 4. From what PHoto-ERA readers now know, 
Cornelia Clarke has traveled extensively in Europe. 
One of her mementos is a street-scene in Pompeu, 
which, we all know, was destroyed by an eruption of 
Mt. Vesuvius, in 79 a.p. Modern excavations have 
laid bare a large part of the once impious city including 
many of its streets which were wide and well paved. 
The camerist chose a favorable time of day, when the 
foreground of her picture was in shadow. Indeed, 
shadows tend to give interest and variety to her street, 
and this act of foresight makes her picture all the more 
pleasing. These and blocks of stone in the foreground 
serve to subdue the tendency to regularity of arrange- 
ment; also to compensate, if possible, for the feature- 
less sky. 

Data: March, 1923; 4 p.m.; bright sun; Eastman 
3A Kodak (3144 x5%, postcard-size); regular lens, 
6 inches focus; stop, F/16; Eastman 3A _ roll-film; 
pyro; contact-print, Azo No. 4 Glossy. 

The vista of Chambers Street, seen through an arch 
of the Municipal Building, New York City, is a happy 
thought of Mr. Creegan. It is a clever bit of work. 
A bit of beautiful architecture greets the eye, and 
below is a glimpse of the busy life of the metropolis, 
sunshine prevailing. The dark shaded side of the arch 
is relieved by two glass globes, one on each side. Not 
being illuminated, they are subdued, and give character 
to the large black mass. 

Data: April, 2 p.m.; bright sunlight; Contessa Nettel 
camera, 3144 x 444; 4 4/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens; 
stop, F/6.3; 1/5 second; Agfa roll-film; Rodinal; 
enlarged on P. M. C. No. 8. 


Example of Interpretation 


Mororists who are able to include the Mohawk 
Trail in their itinerary are fortunate, for it is a pleasant 
experience—when the weather is good. I have made 
the trip from Greenfield, Massachusetts, to Williams- 
town, several times on a tour through the Berkshire 
Hills, and was so delighted with the beauty of the 
scenery on the way, that I devoted an illustrated 
article to the subject which appeared in the August 
issue of 1922. One of my photographs the Publisher 
graciously used to illustrate the subject, “Mountains 


and Hills”, for the August competition. The view 
is looking west, towards the Greylock Range, which 
is in the northern part of the Berkshires, and was made 
froma point a little below the famous Hairpin Turn. 
Of course, the picture is scarcely more than a record 
and does not express the loveliness of the large green 
meadow in the foreground, the wooded hills and the 
Greylock Range beyond. What I have said elsewhere 
is true here—when the traveler photographs a view 
as he happens to find it, he rarely is able to do it justice; 
so that he who stops at the Hairpin Turn and photo- 
graphs this same view, is likely to be favored with 
stronger light and a better cloud-effect, which, managed 
by superior skill, should yield a more pleasing picture 
than that which appears on page 40. Data: October 7, 
11.30 a.m.; good light; Eastman 5 x 7 Cartridge Kodak; 
fitted specially with a 77-inch Voigtlinder Collinear 
lens; stop, F/12.5; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. film; 
pyro; tray-development. 


Our Contributing Critics 


“A Far WestTeRN Outpost” is the title of the 
picture offered for helpful criticism by a photo-pic- 
torialist of California. It has been our custom to 
supply the data of the pictures to be criticised; but at 
the suggestion of several interested readers, these 
details will be omitted this month. It may help to 
sharpen the analytical powers of our assistant-reviewers. 


ste 


In Justice to Dr. T. W. Kilmer 


A NUMBER of readers have called attention to the 
first prize award in the Miscellaneous Competition 
as being in violation of Rule 2 of the Advanced Com- 
petition. They pointed out that the same picture 
appeared in a cotemporary photographic magazine 
in the same month. In justice to Dr. Kilmer, we 
would say that he was the first to write us, to apologise 
and to explain that he had sent the same print to the 
other magazine without having the least idea that it 
would be used so soon. He expected it to appear 
at a later date, after PHoto-Era Awards were made. 
As we have known Dr. Kilmer personally for many 
years, we know that he had absolutely no intention 
to violate Rule 2 or any rule. We are very glad 
that our readers take the interest to write us and we 
wish them to know that we will countenance no inten- 
tional or other violation of the rules and desire to be 
informed of any apparent negligence. 


a 


The President Speaks 


In a free republic, a great Government is the product 
of a great people. They will look to themselves rather 
than Government for success. The destiny, the great- 
ness of America, lies around the hearthstone. If thrift 
and industry are taught there, and the example of 
self-sacrifice oft appears, if honor abide there and high 
ideals, if there the building of fortune be subordinate 
to the building of character, America will live in secu- 
rity, rejoicing in an abundant prosperity and good 
government at home, and in peace, respect and con- 
fidence abroad. If these virtues be absent, there is no 
power that can supply these blessings. Look well, then, 
to the hearthstone, therein all hope for America lies. 

CAtyvIn CooLtpGeE. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





The Value of Ready Resourcefulness 


As I was walking along the Tremont Street Mall 
of the Boston Common, opposite R. H. Stearns, not 
long ago, and looking at the State House, I observed 
an enormous, bright cumulus cloud rapidly approaching 
it from the west. Anticipating the magnificent spec- 
tacle that was about to result—the brightly illuminated 
gilded dome relieved against a resplendent back- 
ground, I stopped. Two camerists of my acquaintance 
who were passing in front of me at the time, must also 
have foreseen the impending display, for they halted 
and hastily prepared to perpetuate it. At the critical 
moment, both camerists released their shutters. For 
personal reasons, and before proceeding, I shall des- 
ignate the camerists as A. and B. A., with a satisfied 
expression, proceeded to wind up the exposed film, 
while B., remarked, “Gosh! I forgot to draw my 
slide.” He quickly corrected his mistake, however, 
set the shutter, and made the exposure, but too late. 
The great cloud had just passed the State House 
dome and was hurrying eastward! Rapidly inserting 
the slide, reversing the plateholder and attending to 
the rest, B. made another exposure in the direction 
of the State House. ‘‘What on earth are you doing, 
Ralph?” asked A., amazed, while completing his 
operations. ‘Nous verrons,” quietly responded B. 
As the two camerists were about to leave, I approached 
and complimented them on their good fortune, but 
gave no hint that I had noticed B.’s strategy. Both 
agreed, however, to call on me three days afterwards, 
at noon, and show me their respective results, which 
they solemnly promised not to communicate to each 
other, or to any one, in the meantime. 

At the appointed hour, A. and B. made their appear- 
ance at my office, each placing before me an enlarged 
11x14 print of the State House, the background 
consisting of that great, cumulus cloud. Gazing with 
astonishment at B.’s superb and superior picture, A. 
slapped the back of his friend, exclaiming: “Great 
Scott, man! How did you doit?” B. calmly explained 
what I had surmised at the time. Knowing that 
he had missed his opportunity, he resorted to the 
only means left—to snapshoot the State House with 
the cloud gone, then snapshooting the cloud separately. 
He afterwards made a combination-print. In doing 
this, he was able to place the great cloud exactly 
where he wanted it in the picture; whereas A. had 
been a little too hasty—making the exposure before 
the cloud had reached the coveted position behind 
the great dome. Thus, although B. “fell down” at 
the supreme moment, he more than made up for it 
by resorting to strategy. 


A Punishment to fit the Crime 


Wuen I behold a still-life photograph that is over- 
loaded with objects, incongruous in character, forming 
a bewildering conglomerate mass without harmony, 
unity or purpose, and I am told that this sort of thing 
is a hobby of this ruthless camerist, I am seized with 
an unholy desire to fling a sinful epithet at him. I 
would call him a still-lifer. 


An Appreciative Italian Subscriber 


Amone the letters of appreciation received from 
our subscribers in Italy is the following one: 


Mon cher Monsieur French,— 

Permettez-moi vous assurer que je lis avec beaucoup 
dinterét et de satisfaction votre admirable revue 
mensuelle. Veuillez agréer mes. meilleurs remerci- 
ments pour les bons souhaits que vous m’avez faits et 
que je vous rends de tout mon cceur, désirant toujours 
votre bonheur. 

Avec ma plus grande estime et ma plus grande ad- 
miration pour votre ceuvre artistique, croyez-mo!, cher 
monsieur, votre bien dévoué. 

ALVISE GRIMALDI. 
Mille grazie. 


“Oh, Sable Chasm!’’ 


A FAITHFUL reader of PHotro-Era called on the 
Editor recently, and told him that, while in St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, early in November, 1923, he read his 
“High Spots and Thrills of a Vacation-Trip.” As the 
weather was fine, but the roads bad, he resolved to 
emulate the Editor’s experience, and make the motor- 
trip along the western shores of Lake Champlain and 
Lake George. Of course, he visited Au Sable Chasm 
and made several pictures in that wonderful gorge. 
He had previously acquainted himself with the history 
of the locality, the meaning of Au Sable and its appli- 
cation to the chasm. He, therefore, was greatly 
astonished when a woman-tourist distinctly, and with 
an air of superiority, pronounced the word as if it were 
an adjective—that is, ausable, with the accent on the 
first syllable, to rhyme with eatable! 


Not Photographic but Good 


“It’s simply lovely here 
“Do you 


Eve was in ecstasies. 
in this Garden of Eden!” she exclaimed. 
think it will always remain summer?” 

“No; replied Adam, pointing to the ripening apples, 
“T think that we shall have an early fall.” 

While waiting at Gevaert’s, the other day, to have 
my purchases of paper done up in one large package, 
I overheard Mr. Deering, the genial advertising man- 
ager, pull off this wonderful story, so full of meaning 
and capable of several interpretations, that I asked 
and obtained permission to send it to you for your 
Ground-Glass page. It isn’t exactly Photographic; 
but circumstances seem to make it so. Don’t you 


think? F. M. B. 


‘‘*Replica’”’ Again 


AT a recent meeting of the Board of Aldermen in 
New York, according to the New York World, one 
of the members employed the word “replica”. 

“What, demanded another member, “is a repleeka?”’ 

““A rep-lic-a,” corrected the president of that body; 
“why, it’s a representation of something that isn’t yet.” 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





The Result of Our Radio Contest 


WE made all plans to reproduce the prize-winning 
pictures of the Radio Contest, which ended April 30, 
1924, in this issue. However, owing to our desire to 
give all contestants the limit of time and, in addition, 
a few days of grace to those who had sent pictures from 
a great distance, we were compelled to postpone the 
publication of the pictures until the August number. 
The prize-winners were Kar! Fichtner, first prize, ten 
dollars cash; L. J. Creegan, second prize, five dollars 
cash, and W. K. Smith, third prize, three dollars cash. 
Two Honorable Mention awards were made of a year’s 
subscription to PHoto-Era Maaaztnn, one to A. H. 
Dockray and the other to Anton J. Nolte. As to what 
the contest revealed in connection with the radio vs. 
photography discussion, we shall try to make clear by 
our report in the August issue. 


Eastman Kodak Company Sells Dry-Plate 
Trade-Marks 


ANNOUNCEMENT has been made by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, of Rochester, N.Y., that the trade- 
marks of the Seed, Stanley and Standard plates have 
been sold, and that after June 30 it will discontinue the 
distribution of these brands. This sale is in com- 
pliance with the decree of the Federal Court, and the 
sale has been made to the Defender Photo-Supply 
Company, of Rochester, N.Y., which in the future 
will market these well-known brands of plates. The 
Eastman Company will continue to manufacture 
plates of the same standard quality under the name 
of ‘Eastman Plates.” 

The Defender Photo-Supply Company also makes 
announcement that it has purchased these trade- 
marks, and the right to use the formulas for the manu- 
facture of the Stanley, Standard and Seed plates. 
Users of these plates may be assured of the same high 
quality that has made these plates famous, for the 
Defender Company has entered into a contract with 
the Eastman Kodak Company to manufacture the 
plates in its own plant, from the formulas now in use: 


Millville High School Camera Club 


WE are always glad to add a name to the list of high 
schools in various parts of the United States and 
Canada which are organising camera clubs. The last 
received is of the Millville High School, Millville, 
New Jersey. This club was organised October 12, 
1923, under the direction of Professor J. A. Ernest 
Zimmermann, to promote the advancement of photo- 
graphy in all its branches. The membership is now 
forty. The officers are Thomas S. Shea, president; 
Florence Cassidy, vice-president; Rebecca Sherry, 
secretary and treasurer; Margaret Sherry, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. The club meets every second 
and fourth Tuesday of the month at the High School 
and also conducts an annual photographic contest. 
We hope to hear from other progressive schools and 
we are always glad to be of any service. 


Exhibit of the Fort Wayne Art School 


Tue first annual exhibit of Pictorial Photography of 
the Fort Wayne Art School and Museum, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., was held in the gallery of the Little Art Theater, 
May 1 to 20, 1924. There were over two-hundred 
prints accepted and hung, the jury of selection being 
Homer G. Davisson, Frank Hohenberger, Oscar 
Yampolsky, W. K. Van de Grift and Karl S. Bolander. 
Among the names of the contributors to this exhibition 
we note Howard D. Beach, A. D. Brittingham, C. 
Curry Bohm, Chas. Clayton, Jr., H. R. Cremer, W. E. 
Dassonville, William S. Davis, C. W. Gibbs, Walter D. 
Gobere, Elias Goldensky, Eugene P. Henry, Mrs. 
Antoinette B. Hervey, W. P. Hubbard, Dr. K. Koike, 
Ben T. Lubschez, Pirie MacDonald, Ella E. McBride, 
F. W. G. Moebus, John Newton, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
Chas. H. Partington, Joseph Petrocelli, Frank Rich, 
O. C. Reiter, Will H. Towles, Mrs. Cecil Taylor, 
Josephine M. Wallace, Ralph R. Weddell, and Paul 
Wierum. On the evening of May 5 a reception was 
held, at which time Frank Hohenberger gave a lecture 
on “The Beauty-Spots of Indiana”’, illustrated with 
lantern-slides. 


Wilkes-Barre Camera Club Exhibit 


Tue twenty-third Annual Exhibit of the Wilkes- 
Barre Camera Club was held at the Woman’s Club 
House, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., from April 21 to 26, 1924. 
The exhibition consisted of fifty-nine photographs by 
twelve exhibitors, sixteen pictures each being entered 
by Albert Williams, Jr., and William H. Evans. Other 
exhibitors were L. C. Becker, Will D. Brodhun, William 
Hardie Davis, James Hogarth, James H. Prideaux, 
G. W. Leach, Jr., E. W. Carpenter, A. G. Reisser, 
R. H. Witton and Charles N. Wolever. The exhibition 
was planned to give the public of Wilkes-Barre an idea 
of American photographic art as it is to-day, showing 
both modernistic and conservative tendencies, and to 
familiarise them with what is going on in the photo- 
graphic world. The pictures were varied, from summer 
to winter scenery, portraits, genres, etc. An adequate 
description of ali the pictures would require more 
space than we can spare this month. We congratulate 
the Wilkes-Barre Camera Club upon its splendid 
showing. 


Orange Camera Club 


In the June, 1924, issue of the Bulletin, issued by 
the Orange Camera Club, East Orange, New Jersey, 
the editor, George P. Swain, indulges in an editorial of 
reminiscences which is splendid reading for all camera- 
club members. We believe that the following excerpt 
will be appreciated by our readers, for it deals with 
club-loyalty, the future of photography, the effects 
of radio and presents an example of the success of 
true co-operation and enthusiasm. Mr. Swain says: 

“And though the days of the past were glorious ones 
and full of delightful memories, the present are just as 
glorious, and in the future they will hold memories 
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just as tender. Let us grasp them in their fullness. 
We have just as remarkable an aggregation of the 
finest good fellows. We have our healthy difference 
of opinion occasionally, but that we never have any 
serious battles shows a mighty satisfactory condition 
of affairs among us. It is a source of great satisfaction 
to be identified among those who are doing their bit 
to advance the art of photography. It is one of the 
great adventures of life. It has many angles and 
great possibilities, and much is yet to be accomplished. 

“So here we are, with a hobby that is a constructive 
one, and one that we can congratulate ourselves on 
being identified with. We are so congenially associated, 
our Club friends are so close, the hours spent at the 
Clubrooms are such happy and profitable ones, that 
the thought of life without them—what a calamity it 
would mean for us all! 

“We have occasional digressions from the chief 
object of the Club. We had the ping-pong craze, 
and then the main topic of conversation seemed to be 
the automobile and the best roads to somewhere and 
back, now some of us had rather talk radio than eat 
or even listen to Paul Anderson. But it all passes 
into the limbo of the unstylish and it is back to our 
old love, whose charm and fascination never wanes. 

“Gosh, boys, do you realize how almighty lucky 
we are? Just being members of the Orange Camera 
Club—long may it prosper!” 


The Annual Exhibitions at the 
Brooklyn Institute 


Tue month of April was devoted to the annual 
exhibitions at the Brooklyn Institute. During the 
week of April 7, the combined work of the beginners 
and advanced classes, taught by William H. Zerbe, 
filled the walls. Carbon and carbro predominated and 
their varying colors lent themselves particularly well 
to some lovely autumn-landscapes and’ sunset-reflec- 
tions. Among new workers were noticed Mr. White- 
head, with several interesting scenes in the New York 
Subways and Mr. Sanchez with some novel still-life 
effects. 

The work of pupils of Miss Sophie Lauffer was 
shown the week of the 18th and included 117 prints by 
33 exhibitors, in 11 processes. Bromide prints pre- 
dominated but there were good examples of bromoil, 
carbro and carbon, gum, palladium, transfers, artatone 
and kallitype. 

The 34th Annual Exhibition of the work of members 
of the Department opened April 28. The show was 
well up to the standards of the Department and in- 
cluded 80 prints by 37 exhibitors in the customary 
variety of subject and process, and showed for the first 
time the work of several promising newcomers. The 
exhibitors and number of prints were: Wm. A. Alcock 
(3), J. W. Aughiltree (3), J. M. Bergen (3), R. M. 
Coit (2), Thos. Blake, Jr. (1), Katherine Bruckerseifer 
(1), Chas. W. Case (2), H. R. Cremer (1), May Graham 
(2), Eugene P. Henry (4), Antoinette B. Hervey (3), 
Ethel W. Hill (2), A. S. Ingram (2), H. E. Jeltsch (2), 
Ida M. Jennie (2), Myers R. Jones (2), Joseph Kraysler 
(2), Sophie L. Lauffer (4), W. E. Macnaughtan (3), 
F. B. McCabe (2), J. R. Minor, Jr. (1), Zella Mitchell 
(2), Robert B. Montgomery (3), Henry Hoyt Moore 
(3), H. A. Neuman (3), Edward Ostron, Jr. (2), Walter 
E. Owen (2), J. Halstead Patterson (1), Joseph Petro- 
celli (4), Leo Pokras (2), Elsie P. Poor (1), A. Merrell 
Powers (1), Mary A. Preson (1), Myra Taylor (1), 
J. H. Tice, Jr. (2), Samuel P. Ward (2), A.S. Willson (3). 

M. R. Jonss. 


Photographic Trades Society, New York 


We are glad to call attention to the activities of the 
Photographic Trades Society, W. Green, secretary, 
132 West 32nd Street, New York City. It is the 
usual custom of the society to have a dinner at regular 
intervals at which leaders of the photographic industry 
are invited to speak. Recently Mr. Harold M. Bennett, 
well-known U.S. Agent for Carl Zeiss lenses and Ica 
cameras, addressed the members. Also Mr. Jacques 
Romano was another and popular speaker. Both 
sounded the keynote of the society’s purpose by em- 
phasising the importance of creating a feeling of 
comradeship and business co-operation. Those of our 
readers who believe in such a platform of mutual 
service and benefit will do well to obtain more informa- 
tion from the secretary. 


“Harringtons’ Photo-Ship’’ 


In all modesty, photographic dealers and manufac- 
turers in the United States and Canada have reason to 
take pride in their spirit of enterprise. Nevertheless, 
we can all learn something of value from others, no 
matter where they may be in the world. For example, 
in the April number of Harringtons’ Photographic 
Journal, Sydney, Australia, there appeared a full- 
page advertisement which invited amateur photo- 
graphers and their friends to go out on ‘“Harringtons’ 
Photo-Ship” to meet the British fleet on its recent 
visit to Sydney. This specially-chartered steamer 
was scheduled to maneuver slowly around the fleet 
to enable the amateur photographers aboard to obtain 
the best possible results. Moreover, valuable prizes 
were offered for the most interesting pictures and 
experts were in attendance to give advice and assist- 
ance to all who desired it. A nominal charge was 
made for the excursion. The number of passengers 
was limited so that all might have ample room to use 
their cameras to advantage. Our compliments to the 
well-known ‘House for Good Cameras”, Harringtons, 
Ltd., of Sydney, Australia. 


New Officers Elected 


At the annual meeting of the Photographic Section, 
Academy of Science and Art, Pittsburgh, Pa., held 
on Tuesday evening, May 13, 1924, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: O. C. Reiter, 
president; N. S. Wooldridge, vice-president; P. F. 
Squier, secretary-treasurer; S. A. Martin, print- 
director and Leonard C. Rennie, lantern-slide director. 
The executive committee is composed of C. E. Beeson, 
F. O. Van Gorder, W. C. Mellor, O. C. Reiter and 
P. F. Squier. The major work of this Society is the 
Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial Photography. 
The Twelfth Annual Salon of Pictorial Photography 
will be held in the Art Galleries of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute in March, 1925. 


For the Lovers of Stereoscopic Photography 


TuroucH the courtesy of Mr. O. H. Sampson, 510 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., sole agent for 
Jules Richard Verascopes for the United States and 
Colonies, we have received the new, illustrated catalog 
of cameras and accessories made by the famous house 
of Jules Richard, Paris, France. It describes the 
Homeos Verascope, which uses motion-picture films, 
the remarkable Chronomos shutter, the Cunctator 
timer, etc. Every lover of stereoscopic pictures should 
write for a copy without delay. 


42nd Annual Convention P. A. of A. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, August 4 to 9, 1924 


WueEn President Stearns began to plan his program 
for the Milwaukee Convention, he realised the impor- 
tance of devoting as much attention to the business- 
side of Photography as would be given the art-side, 
with the result that he has arranged a well-balanced 
list of demonstrations and talks by men who have 
specialised in their respective lines. The customary 
picture-exhibit might be considered to supplement the 
art-demonstrations; so, in like manner, a feature related 
to the business-talks will be found in the display of 
advertising-folders, newspaper advertisements, circu- 
lars, letters, booklets and all of the many things used 
to bring customers to the studio. 

The Exhibitors are expecting the 42nd Annual Con- 
vention to be a decided attraction, judging by the way 
in which booth-space was subscribed for immediately 
after plans were released. Two-thirds of the entire 
number of booths were taken in the’ first two weeks 
and still a great many to be heard from. 

The picture-exhibit outlook is exceptionally bright. 
A special exhibit of fifty photographs has been prom- 
ised from the P. P. A. of Great Britian and Ireland, and 
another special exhibit has been received from the 
recent Salon of Frederick & Nelson of Seattle, Wash- 
ington. All of the latter are credited as being prize- 
winners. 

Special Railroad Rates. The old, familiar form of 
certificate will be used this year. Ask your local 
ticket-agent for one at the time you buy your ticket to 
Milwaukee, leave it at the registration-desk to be 
validated and thereby obtain the return-trip at half 
fare. These certificates cannot be obtained at the 
convention but must bear the home-agent’s stamp to 
be valid for the return-trip. Don’t forget your railroad 
certificate. 

A special car has been arranged for on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad to leave Washington, D.C., Saturday 
afternoon, August 2, at 3:30 p.m., attached to the 
Broadway Limited and will go direct to Milwaukee, 
arriving there at 12.20 Sunday noon. Reservations on 
this car for members from Washington and points 
South, *alse from Baltimore, Maryland, York, Harris- 
burg, Phiadelphia and other Eastern points in Pennsyl- 
vania, may be obtained by writing the General Secre- 
tary, P. A. of A., 722 Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 
The fare from Washington to Milwaukee is $30.84, 
lower berth $9.00, upper berth $7.20. Tickets pur- 
chased in connection with identification-certificate 
will be honored and entitle bearer to return at a saving 
at half fare. The following hotels will be found very 
comfortable and reservations should be made early: 
Hotel Wisconsin—Headquarters—Hotel Martin, Hotel 
Plankington, Republican Hotel, Hotel Maryland, 
Pfister Hotel and Hotel Astor, Residential. 

S. R. CampsBey, General Secretary. 


A New One-Solution Developer and Fixer 


WE received a call recently from Dr. W. Laburton 
Dodge, of Dover, N.H., who demonstrated to us a 
new developer and fixer for photographic plates, films 
and papers. The chemical composition of the solution 
he did not wish to divulge at this time; but he assured 
us that it was not difficult to produce, and not expensive. 
The developer, which he has named “Defixitol’, 
develops and fixes the plate, film or paper at one and 
the same time, and is what he calls foolproof. A neg- 
ative can be developed and fixed in about twenty 
minutes, or it may be left in the solution four or five 


hours without injury to the film. It is claimed to give 
more contrast and detail than the regular developers. 
From the fact that the plate or film may be left in 
the solution so long, it should be a good developer 
for underexposed pictures. The washing of the neg- 
ative can be done thoroughly in from three to five 
minutes and the negative appears to dry very quickly. 

We inspected a large number of negatives and prints 
developed with Defixitol. Two films were developed 
satisfactorially by Dr. Dodge in our own darkroom. 
The preparation has aroused the attention of several 
photographic experts and, we believe, merits the 
careful testing by interested amateur and professional 
photographers. Pending a further announcement, 
those who would like to test the merits of “Defixitol” 
should write to Dr. W. Laburton Dodge, Dover, N.H.. 


for prices and detailed information. 


Thirty-Third Annual Toronto Salon 


Ir is a pleasure to call our readers’ attention to the 
Thirty-third Annual Toronto Salon of Photography 
to be held at the Canadian National Exhibition, Build- 
ing of Applied Arts, Toronto, Canada, August 23 to 
September 6, 1924, under the direction of The Toronto 
Camera Club, which is affiliated with the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society of Great Britain. The co-operation of 
pictorial photographers throughout the world is solic- 
ited so that the salon may serve its purpose of helping 
to advance the cause of pictorial photography. Entry- 
forms and further particulars may be obtained by 
writing to J. H. Mackay, secretary salon committee, 
Toronto Camera Club, 2 Gould Street, Toronto, 
Canada. 


Malta Salon of Photography, 1924 S 


Tue first exhibition promoted by the members of 
the Malta Salon of Photography will be held at the 
Auberge de France, Strada Mezzodi, Valletta, October 
18 and 26, 1924. 

The object of the Salon is strictly artistic, and only 
Pictorial Photographs will be accepted for exhibition. 

All correspondence should be addressed to P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, c/o The Valletta Museum, 
Malta. 


ConpbItTIons oF ENTRY. 


1. Intending exhibitors may not submit more than six 
pictures. Each picture must bear on the back, clearly 
written: (a) name and address of artist; (b) number 
and title of picture; (c) eventual sale-price. All these 
particulars to be repeated in the Entry-Form. 

Pictures by intending exhibitors living in the 
United States should be sent directly to the Pre- 
liminary Selecting Committee, Room 511, 376 Boyls- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass., by August 9. 

This committee is composed of Wilfred A. French, 
chairman; Ralph Osborne, and Herbert B. Turner. 

2. The pictures must be sent unmounted, and the 
minimum size of each is fixed at 18 x 24 centimetres. 

3. Pictures should be sent by post, postage prepaid, 
packed flat and properly protected with stiff card- 
board and adequate wrappings, and addressed thus: 
The Hon. Secretary, Malta Salon of Photography, 
c/o Valletta Museum, Malta. 

4. All pictures for the Exhibition must reach the above 
address not later than September 24, 1924. 

5. The Entry-Form, properly filled in, must be sent 
with the pictures, accompanied with an entry and 
packing fee of 5/— ($1.25). This fee covers any number 
of pictures from one artist. 
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6. Should an exhibitor so desire, arrangements will 
be made for the sale of his work at the price he indicates, 
and a commission of 15 per cent. will be charged on 
sales effected, on behalf of the Society, for the pub- 
lication of the catalogue. 

7. The Salon Committee reserves the right to repro- 
duce in its catalogue, and in the leading Photographic 
Journals, all pictures shown at the Exhibition. The 
copyright in all cases remains the property of the 
authors of the prints. 

8. To the authors of the best pictures shown at the 
Exhibition, a Diploma will be given, acknowledging 
that their pictures were retained by the Salon, for the 
Valletta Museum, Photographic Art Collection. All 
the other pictures will be returned at the close of the 
Exhibition. 

9. The Committee will take the greatest care of all 
the pictures submitted, but they do not accept any 
responsibility, expressed or implied, for the loss or 
damage either during transit or at the Gallery. 

A catalogue of the Salon will be sent to each exhibitor. 


‘“‘Why Have You Never Become Interested 
in a Camera Club?’’ 


Tuer Associated Camera Clubs of America have 
suggested that a competition be conducted by several 
of the live clubs of the Association on this subject. 
Three or more prizes, as follows, are to be offered by 
each camera club for the best replies to the above 
query: First Prize, three years’ full club-membership 
in the camera-club; Second Prize, two years’ mem- 
bership; and Third Prize, one year’s membership, as 
well as other prizes of smaller value as each club may 
determine. Each of these prizes to cover any initiation- 
fee, annual dues for the period mentioned as well as 
locker-rent. Under such a plan it will cost the club 
only the expense of the necessary printing for cir- 
culars giving the rules, ete. Much favorable publicity 
will result, if the matter is given the proper attention 
and distribution of notices, and through the contest we 
may learn much that will help us improve our clubs 
and get better support from the photographing public. 
Each club can make its own rules, but the following 
are suggested for your guidance. 

Only those eligible to membership in your club will 
be qualified to compete: 7.e., age, white, males only, 
if such is the case, and so on. Not open to camera- 
club members. 

The closing-date should be made not later than 
October 31, 1924, as October is Camera-Club Month 
for the Association. 

Not more than 300 words should be used in complet- 
ing the reply to the question. 

Each Club will select answers from those entering 
the contest to the number of five more than the number 
of prizes offered by that club, first making sure by in- 
vestigation that such replies are from eligible persons 
duly qualified to become members. These selected 
replies will then be sent, as soon as possible, to Louis 
F. Bucher, 27 Franklin St., Newark, N.J., who will 
arrange for a Committee of disinterested persons to 
select those winning the prizes. In this way no accusa- 
tions of partiality can be made against your club for 
favoring any one person over another. 

Proper provisions should be made for the registry of 
each person competing with your club, giving full 
name (whether Miss, Mrs. or Mr.), and address and 
age. This will give you a mailing-list, if you care to 
have one, of persons interested in the camera. The 
registry can be made in person at your club, or by mail. 

This plan can be enlarged upon as each club sees fit, 


but it is especially requested that all clubs give the 
matter consideration at the next open meeting, or one 
specially called, and advise the vice-president of the 
Association of the club’s decision as soon as possible. 
Let’s see how many clubs will answer this! 
Louts F. Bucnnr, Secretary, 
Associated Camera Clubs of America. 


The Flower-Gardens of Mt. Desert 


THE illustrated lecture on the flower-gardens of Mt. 
Desert Island, given by Herbert W. Gleason before the 
Appalachian Mountain Club, in Huntington Hall, 
May 7, was highly instructive and enjoyable. Mr. 
Gleason described the great variety of flowers that dis- 
tinguishes the gardens of the numerous private estates 
on Mt. Desert Island, near the coast of Maine. The 
lecturer showed by means of a generous number of 
lanternslides of his own making that, notwithstanding 
the vigorous climate of the region, flowers, shrubs and 
vines flourish there most delightfully and, in many 
cases, more successfully than in the abodes whence 
they had been brought. The beauty of these gardens 
was illustrated by slides colored by Mrs. Gleason, the 
wife of the lecturer, whose skill and accuracy in this 
form of art is, indeed, remarkable. Slides of flowers in 
full bloom, photographed at close range and blocked 
out in solid black after having been colored, were pro- 
jected on the screen in greatly magnified form, showing 
the structure and minute detail most advantageously. 
The rare beauty of these slides was sincerely admired 
by the large audience composed largely of nature- 
lovers and artists. Incidentally, Mr. Gleason showed 
a number of slides, plain and colored, typical of the 
striking scenery of Mt. Desert Island, a part of which 
constitutes Lafayette National Park, which is growing 
in popularity, year by year. 


The Kalosat Photographic Contest 


Tue Hanovia Lens Laboratories, makers of the 
Kalosat Lens, are conducting a photographic contest 
with prizes of $100, $50 and $25 for the best pictures 
made with a Kalosat Lens. Besides the three prizes 
mentioned, there will be ten Honorable Mentions, 
with a prize of $5 each. The contest is open to both 
professional and amateur photographers. In judging 
the entries, consideration will be given to merit, both 
from artistic and technical standpoints; and, further, 
to the skill with which the qualities of the Kalosat lens 
are employed in the finished work. The contest will 
close September 15, 1924. For further information 
and entry-blanks write to The Contest Editor, Hanovia 
Lens Laboratories, Chestnut Street and N.J. Railroad 
Avenue, Newark, N.J. 


Associated Camera Clubs of America 


Tue Buffalo Camera Club, Buffalo, N.Y., has 
applied for membership in this, your association. The 
fact that we have interested them to this extent means 
that we are progressing. Are you making progress 
with us? 

The Secretary will shortly advise you of the rules 
for the next year’s print interchange, which will be 
practically the same as those for last year. Get busy 
on your prints now. Will your club’s prints be among 
the ten best? Louis F. Bucuer, Secretary. 


[Owing to the large amount of news-matter this month, 
we have been compelled to omit the department of Book- 


Reviews.] 
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Types of Cameras Suited to Military Camps 


ALTHOUGH any type of camera from the simple 
Brownie to the elaborate imported reflecting-camera is 
well suited to the requirements of C. M. T. C. students 
and members of the Organised Reserves in camp— 
provided each is master of his camera—there are, 
nevertheless, certain models which are better adapted 
to the work in hand than others. For example, aside 
from a few group-pictures, it would be neither con- 
venient nor necessary to use a 5x7 or 8x 10 view- 
camera on a tripod and carry such an outfit about. 
In fact, where there is something really exciting going 
on and the photographer must keep on the jump, a 
camera on a tripod would merely become a nuisance 
and very likely be damaged. Hence, after careful 
consideration it would seem that the most serviceable 
cameras to take to a military camp are vest-pocket, 
folding cameras and reflecting-cameras of the following 
sizes: 1 5/8x24%, 24x34, 24%x4%, 34x44 
and 314x5l%. Let us consider these sizes and the 
available lens and shutter combinations which may 
be obtained with them. 

Obviously, it is desirable to have a camera which is 
capable of getting some action-pictures. That is, not 
high-speed photographs but the equipment should 
be able to make a good picture of marching troops, 
cavalry, tanks, athletic and individual groups in 
moderate motion. To that end the camera should 
have a lens-and-shutter combination which will make 
an exposure of 1/50 and preferably of 1/100 of a 
second. ‘To ensure clear, sharp pictures, the outfit 
should be fitted with an anastigmat lens. These lenses 
vary in price and are supplied by a number of lens- 
makers for all types of cameras. The small extra 
charge involved in most cases is well worth paying. 
Those who can afford it, will do well to buy the best. 
It is economy of time, effort and money. 

The vest-pocket cameras, so called, are mostly in 
the 15/8 x 2% size and may be obtained at all prices 
and with many excellent lens-and-shutter combinations. 
The small size and its lightness enables the owner to 
carry the vest-pocket camera conveniently in his 
hip-pocket or blouse-pocket or in a holster on the belt 
without attracting undue attention. On hikes, during 
drills and, sometimes during sham battles, there is a 
brief moment when the little vest-pocket will get a 
record which, upon being subsequently enlarged, will 
add an interesting picture to den, library or album. 
The vest-pocket cameras are now made in focusing 
and non-focusing models. Those who have any trouble 
to focus quickly and accurately will do well to use a 
non-focus type which when opened is ready to make 
a picture. This fact often has much to do with photo- 
graphic success or failure. The cost of roll-films or 
film-packs for vest-pocket cameras is moderate and 
many exposures may be made at reasonable expense. 
The best negatives can be enlarged for the permanent 
collection. Therefore, a 1 5/8 x 2% size vest-pocket 
camera fitted with an anastigmat lens and shutter 
with a maximum speed of 1/100 is the most compact 
and effective photographic outfit to take to camp. 

The next size is 2144x314 and possesses many of 
the good points mentioned in connection with the 


smaller vest-pocket model. To be sure, the models 
are not so small nor so light in weight; but, on the 
other hand, the size of the prints is larger and is pre- 
ferred by many. Then, too, there is a greater variety 
of anastigmat lenses from which to select and shutters 
with speeds up to 1/300 ofa second may be obtained. 
Also, there are small, compact reflecting-cameras 
equipped with the very best lenses and focal-plane 
shutters with speeds from 1/10 to 1/1000 of a second. 
Plates, roll-films, cut-films and film-packs may be 
used, depending upon the camera selected, and their 
cost is moderate. In some models, all may be used 
interchangeably. The folding 2144 x 314 cameras, as a 
rule, will fit a hip-pocket or blouse-pocket comfortably 
and also may be carried on a holster on the belt. Their 
larger size makes them a bit more conspicuous. How- 
ever, from nearly every point of view the 244 x 314 
folding camera is the best all-around size because it 
makes a reasonably large picture without adding very 
much bulk or weight to that of the little vest-pocket 
type. Moreover, in this size the very best lenses 
and shutters of the world may be obtained in a bewilder- 
ing variety. 

With regard to the 244x414 size, virtually all 
that has been said about the 244x314 will apply, 
excepting the fact that the larger size of picture makes 
the camera larger and it is not conveniently carried in 
the pocket. However, it may be carried in a holster on 
the belt or in the usual carrying-case with shoulder- 
strap. The expense is increased proportionately; but, 
on the other hand, the dimensions of the picture are 
very attractive and lend themselves well to group- 
pictures. There are a number of excellent folding 
models in this size; but the reflecting-cameras are 
rather heavy and bulky for the purpose in mind. 
The cost of films is somewhat greater, although not 
very much more than for the 244 x 314. 

The next two sizes, 3144x4144 and 3144x544, may 
be mentioned together because virtually all lens and 
camera manufacturers supply models, lenses and 
shutters which vary only to meet the requirements 
of size and price. Otherwise, such models are virtually 
alike in most details. These cameras may be carried 
on a belt, but the most comfortable and convenient 
method is in a carrying-case with shoulder-strap. 
There is more bulk and weight than in the smaller 
models. Of course, there is a larger picture and it 
is not so necessary to resort to enlarging. The variety 
of available lenses, shutters and models of cameras is 
almost limitless. The finest reflecting-cameras are 
made in these sizes and there is a wide selection of _ 
plates, roll-films, cut-films and film-packs for all 
photographic purposes. 

It may be well to offer a suggestion with regard to 
the lens-and-shutter combinations, although no definite 
rule can be made to please all. A good, moderate- 
priced outfit in the sizes mentioned would be an F/7.5 
or F/7.7 anastigmat lens and shutter with maximum 
speed of 1/100 of a second. The next would be an 
F/6.3 or F/6.8 anastigmat lens and shutter with speed 
of 1/200 or 1/300 of a second. Also, this same type 
of lens on a reflecting or focal-plane camera. The 
last would be an F/4.5—possibly an F/3.5— anastigmat 
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Lake, 6 miles in diameter, walls 2,000 feet high 
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lens and shutter with speed of 1/300 or same lens on 
reflecting or focal-plane camera. In referring to 
shutter-speeds let it be remembered that the lower- 
priced shutters, as a rule, have the following speeds: 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100 and Time and Bulb; the next, 1/10, 
1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 1/200 and Time and Bulb; and the 
best grade, 1 second, 1/5, or 1/10, 1/25, 1/50, 1/100, 
1/200 or 1/250, 1/300 and Time and Bulb. The 

focal-plane shutters have the largest and most varied 
number of shutter-speeds from 1/10 to 1/1000 and 
Time. It is all a matter of the amount of money that 
is available for a camera. It is possible to buy a 
camera suitable to take to camp for a few dollars or 
for several hundred. However, the types of cameras 
referred to here may be bought at the average price of 
$13.00 for the smallest and $136.00 for the largest, 
when fitted with moderate-priced anastigmat lenses 
and good shutters. It is possible to spend just as 
much money as may be desired. However, it is not 
the cost of the camera but the man who uses it that 
determines the result. 

In conclusion, let it be clearly understood that any 
reliable camera of any type when properly handled 
will make worthwhile pictures at camp. The point 
in mentioning specific sizes is that these seemed, from 
past experience, to be best. Moreover, a good lens 
and a good shutter are worth the price. After all, 
what satisfaction is there in going to camp and coming 
home with a collection of pictures which does no credit 
to the camp, to friends or to the owner of the camera? 
Let every C. M. T. C. student and member of the 
Organised Reserves take along a good camera, make 
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good pictures and thus record permanently the good 
times at camp. Moreover, let it not be forgotten 
that one clear, interesting photograph may do more 
for National Defense and true Americanism than we 
may ever know. 


The Spirit of the Officers Reserve Corps 


Accorpine to a news-dispatch, Dr. Charles Wesley 
Flint, Chancellor of Syracuse University, answered the 
wave of student-pacifism in that institution by apply- 
ing for and receiving a commission as Colonel in the 
Officers Reserve Corps, U.S. Army. He is quoted as 
saying, “I have felt that the head of an institution 
with a Reserve Officers Training Corps should himself 
be a member of the Officers Reserve Corps, if, in the 
opinion of the Government, he is qualified and could 
render service of value in time of war. For that reason 
I placed myself at the disposal of our Government and 
am proud to be in this position of potential service. . . . 
I am an apostle of peace . . . have no use for war, but 
if in this I, working humbly with all others, with them 
also fail [to keep the country out of war], then I am 
ready to render any service within my power in the 
only way left for service.”” No member of the Officers 
Reserve Corps wants war. He, better than others, 
knows what it means. On the other hand, he believes 
in reasonable and efficient methods of National Defense. 
We insure ourselves againt fire and accident, not be- 
cause we desire or expect either. Why not insure 
against war, which we do not desire or expect any 
more than being burned out or killed in an auto-crash? 
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LONDON LETTER SeeK 


EOC: 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





In the middle of an exceptionally brilliant spell of 
weather came one lowering, dull day, April 23, the 
date fixed for the opening of the great Wembley Empire 
Exhibition. Rain would have been a disaster, the 
pageant would have been ruined, and yet rain seemed 
imminent; so instead of grumbling at the lack of light, 
the photographers were grateful that the clouds did no 
worse than gloom overhead. 

Americans would probably miss the sensation that 
the Wembley exhibition gives us islanders. They are 
used to super-effects: enormous spaces, gigantic 
buildings, vast crowds and Gargantuan proportions 
everywhere. But to most of our countrymen, this 
show is a revelation of activities on a scale and in 
directions hitherto undreamed of, and to everyone the 
opening ceremony must have been impressive. 

Probably our readers have forgotten their early 
sensations of a big ceremony when they first viewed 
it from a distance; but to us it was very curious to 
look down on the huge stadium and see what appeared 
exactly like toy-figures. There were toy-soldiers, toy- 
carriages, with tiny dolls for King and Queen, and a lot 
of little puppets placed on the dais. The massed 
bands of the guards of honor of the Army, Navy and 
Air-Force might have been tin soldiers of the old- 
fashioned description beloved of our childhood; and 
when an Air-Force man fell in a dead faint, it seemed 
quite natural, not only that one of our soldiers should 
topple over, but that the rest remained motionless and 
“at attention’. They always did, in nursery-days 
when such things happened, and even the little toy- 
stretcher, that came quickly on the scene from nowhere 
and hurried away the casualty, was quite in order. 

And now our readers will naturally be expecting an 
account of the wonderful all-British display of photo- 
graphy in its many branches in this unique assembly 
of the Empire’s activities. The Prince of Wales once 
likened Wembley to our British shop-window; but 
alas! it must be recorded that amongst the diverse 
goods displayed to tempt, enlighten and interest the 
visitor, photography has no place. The strict truth 
of this assertion might be challenged, as it is not 
absolutely accurate; for, away in the Chemical Section, 
Messrs. Burroughs and Wellcome make a. spirited 
display of what can be done in photography by means 
of Tabloid equipment. Al! honor to this firm for 
squeezing the subject in by the backstairs of chemistry, 
and as a means to an end instead of an end in itself! 
But for all practical purposes, Photography as photo- 
graphy with its many important and, to-day, necessary 
branches, does not, so far as Wembley is concerned, 
exist. Someone, somewhere, must surely have lost 
a great opportunity to bring our craft before the enor- 
mous public which goes to this great Empire Exhibition 
for amusement and instruction (already over a million 
people have passed the turnstiles). 

Kodak Ltd. has been making a big stir in the photo- 
graphic world. The Co-operative Advertising Scheme, 
which we have mentioned in previous letters, was in 
danger of petering out. It had struggled on for nearly 
eighteen months without adequate support from the 
profession. The idea was that it must acquire enough 
to make a huge push, and that, unless it could be 


financed on a really big scale, the money outlaid would 
be wasted. Kodak has been watching the scheme 
with sympathetic interest, and last month came for- 
ward with a very generous proposal, namely, to take 
on the whole of the expense of the scheme for this 
year (a matter of £7500) so that the advertising should 
begin at once. The one condition laid down was that 
the money already collected should be kept in hand 
to form a nucleus of a fund for next year. Naturally, 
this has been a big stimulus and also the means of 
launching the scheme right away, which has started 
with advertisements in the London and provincial 
daily papers. This is not the first time that the great 
resources of this powerful company have been used 
in the cause of the professional, and although we are 
quite aware that the prosperity of the undertaking 
relies on the well-being of photography, it is, to put it 
at its lowest, a most enlightened and broad-minded 
way to further its own interests. 

The Professional Photographers Association is cele- 
brating its annual Congress at Chester, this summer, 
from the 2nd to the 6th of June. This historic city 
is perhaps better known to Americans than to our 
own people. We remember once, when in Switzerland, 
we were speaking enthusiastically of the old castle 
and streets of Thun to some Bostonians, who promptly 
pointed out that Chester had all the same pictorial 
characteristics. In fact, Chester's history is so long, 
that there are records of it before it was occupied by 
the Romans in a.p. 46! It is the only town in Britain 
still completely surrounded by walls. The cathedral, 
which dates from William the Conqueror, is one of the 
most beautiful in England. It is situated on the 
winding river Dee with many old-timbered houses, 
some of which, like the Blue Bell Inn, date from the 
15th Century. There are, too, the “Rows”, streets 
with covered footways that occupy the space of the 
first floor, and, probably, are of the same date as the 
similar famous street in Thun. 

The Exhibition of the Royal Academy is attracting 
larger crowds than ever, now that London is so full. 
This exhibition is still rather the butt of the moderns 
in Art; but the time seems to be coming when they 
will have to cease jesting at this old and conservative 
institution. Slowly, it is true, but surely, it is yielding 
to modern influences, and this year it is not only in 
one particular room that the newer forms of painting 
are found. Modern influences are bound to assert 
themselves when such names as Augustus John, Philip 
Connard, Maurice Greiffenhagen, and others are among 
the members. 

Being photographers, we naturally study the por- 
traits. This year, Mr. Charles Sims’ “Portrait of the 
King”’ is decidedly one of the most interesting exhibits. 
Unconventional, perhaps; but it is, as a critic remarked, 
“the most human Royal portrait within living mem- 
ory’. The King is shown in his robes of state and 
holding a sceptre; but in spite of this, he is more man 
than king, and, as one of us remarked with approval, 
“what an absence of retouching!”; for the painter had 
not hesitated to record the marks of Time. 

It is no doubt a sign of the times that the Imperial 
Dry Plate Company has begun to manufacture films. 
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Its name has been built up on plates, some splendid 
varieties of which many photographers, the world 
over, have grown to regard as indispensable. The 
firm lately sent us some of its new film to try, and we 
have just exposed one on the view from our work- 
room window—the outlook from the desk where this 
letter is always written. We enclose a print of the 
result for the Editor’s inspection. From this hasty 
experience of the film it seems to possess all the good 
qualities of the plates the Imperial Company makes— 
easy development, plenty of latitude and a fine emulsion. 
They are fast, too, being 650 H. & D. Probably, the 
day is rapidly approaching when glass plates for most 
purposes will be things of the past; for the rising 
generation will certainly seize on the many advantages 
of a film when it is shown, as it has been by Kodak and 
this new-comer, that they are as good, in every other 
way, as glass plates. 





Art of Forming Images and Photograph Produced 
Thereby has been issued to Adelbert Ames, Jr., of 
Hanover, N.H., patent, number 1,482,502. 

Robert John of New York City has received the 


following patents. They have been assigned to The 
Daylight-Film Corporation of New York City. Patent, 
number 1,482,611, Thin, Mounted. Sensitized Emul- 
sion; 1,482,612, Potasstum-Bichromate Process of 
Photographie Reproduction; 1,482,613, Potassium- 
Jodide Composition of Matter for Photographic 
Processes; 1,482,614, Composition of Matter for 
Fhotozgraphic Processes; and 1,482,615, Process of 
Photographic Reproduction Directly from a Negative. 

Patent, number 1,483,465, has been issued to Paul 
J. Marks of Rochester, N.Y., on a Photographic 
Shutter. 

Method and Apparatus for Determining Photo- 
graphic Exposures bears patent, number 1,483,473. 

Robert John of New York City has also received 
patent, number 1,484,029, on Multiple Step Process of 
Photographic Reproduction. This patent has been 
assigned to the Daylight-Film Corporation of New 
York City. 

Karl Werth of The Hague, Netherlands, has been 
assigned two inventions of the same title, Process for 
Producing Negatives from Nontransparent Originals 
for Use in Preparing Printing Plates. The inventor of 
the two patents, numbers 1,484,346 and 1,484,347, is 
Max Ullman of Zwickau, Germany. 

Andre L. Debrie of Paris, France, has received 
patent, number 1,484,701, on a Film-Actuating Device 
for Positive-Film-Printing Machines. 

Patent, number 1,484,797 for a Photographic-Print- 
ing Machine issued to Cleveland Simpson and assigned 
one-half interest to J. L. Berrier, both of Winston- 
Salem, N.C. 

A Focusing Device for Hand Cameras patent, num- 
ber 1,485,481, has been issued to Jos. P. Carmine of 
Westport, New Zealand. 


The above report is made of all photographic patents, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the pub- 
lie, exclusively for PHoto-Era Macaztne from the 
Whitaker Law Offices, Washington, D.C. Copies of 
any of the patents can be obtained by sending 20c. in 
stamps to Whitaker Law Office, 1006 F Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 





The 


THERE is a market for every good photograph. 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 


benefits from their camera-work. To make this 
department accurate and reliable we have requested 
and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 
We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 
markets each month; but the names of magazines 
that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 
We have obtained our information direct from the 
editors themselves. Our returns are small this month, 
but we expect to list more markets in future issues. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. Photographs of strange or unusual 
features or news events. No scenic views, nature- 
freaks or advertising stunts. Pictures need not 
necessarily be of a mechanical nature. Prices, 
$3.00 and upward. 

The Industrial Fire Chief, Fomite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N.Y. Want photographs of fires. A copy of 
the magazine illustrating the type of photographs 
desired will be mailed gratis. Send prints and prices 
on approval. 








1924. 


Aucust 23 To SEPTEMBER 6, 
Annual Toronto Salon of Photography, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Building of Applied 
Arts, under the direction of the Toronto Camera 


Thirty-Third 


Club. Last day for receiving prints, August 1. 
Further information from J. H. Mackay, Secretary 
Salon Committee, The Toronto Camera Club, 2 
Gould Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 10 To OctopER 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OcTOBER 25, 1924. 
Annual Exhibition — of 


Sixty-Ninth 

the Royal Photographie 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctopER 4 to NovemBer 14, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. An- 
nouncement of closing date, and listing of entry- 
forms to be made later. 

OctToBER 17 To NOVEMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from H. 
A. Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

OcrospeR 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





Military Duty at Camp Devens, Mass. 
July 20 to August 3, Inclusive 


Ir will be very much appreciated if advertisers, 
subscribers and regular readers will bear in mind that 
I hold a commission as Captain, Signal Corps, Officers 
Reserve Corps, U.S. Army and that this necessitates a 
fifteen-day tour of military duty at Camp Devens, 
Mass., July 20 to August 3, inclusive. Although the 
publication-office will be in charge of competent 
assistants who will take good care of all routine- 
matters, yet, should there be any business which might 
require my personal attention, IJ am sure that I can 
count upon the consideration of those who are awaiting 
a personal reply. J am giving up my vacation for this 
tour of military duty because I believe that it is the 
privilege of every true American citizen to prepare 
himself to serve his country should the need ever arise. 
Moreover, I shall have the pleasure of meeting a number 
of subscribers at camp. Many of them belong to the 
Organised Reserves, U.S.A., and we shall all make our 
cameras work overtime and learn something about 
military photography. 


Six-Months Subscription for Every 
Honorable Mention Picture 


Brcinnina with the July, 1924, Advanced and 
Beginners’ Competitions, all who receive an Honorable 
Mention award will receive a six-months subscription 
to PxHoto-Era Magazine. Perhaps some of my 
readers will wonder that this was not done before. 
Let me say that there was opposition to it from old 
subscribers who averred that what one got for nothing 
one did not appreciate. However, indications from 
many sources prove that PHoto-ERA MaGazrne is 
winning its way, quietly and steadily. Moreover, it is 
helping many to carry on and to make good. Why 
should this helpful service be denied to the winner 
of an Honorable Mention? Hence, with all due 
respect to my good friends, who mean well, I have 
decided the question and hereafter all winners of 
Honorable Mention Awards will receive a six-months 
subscription with my compliments. 


Will You Do It? 


For a number of months I have been receiving many 
letters of encouragement, approval and suggestion. 
These letters have come from manufacturers, dealers, 
old and new subscribers and even casual readers. 
The keynote sounded was that PHoto-ErA MaGazine 
was headed in the right direction. To be sure, it is 
not perfect; but there is an honest, straightforward 
attempt being made to have the magazine worthwhile 
and to include human-interest material which will 
help us all to better things photographically. 

Frankly, I am going to ask those who have written 
me, and those who may read these lines, to co-operate 
with me by rendering a small but helpful service. 
Every magazine needs subscribers. The more it has 
the larger and better it can become. The subscription- 


list of PHoto-ErRA MaGazIne is growing steadily. 
Wherever the magazine is introduced on its merits, 
it more than holds its own. The difficulty is that 
many amateur or professional photographers and 
general camera-users have not seen one of the recent 
numbers. Therefore you will confer a personal favor 
by sending me just one name of a friend or relative 
to whom I may send a specimen copy of PHoto-ERA 
MAGAZINE upon your especial recommendation. Will 
you do it? 


How About a Stereoscopic Department? 


ReEcENTLY, a number of subscribers in widely sep- 
arated parts of the country have insisted that stereo- 
photography was coming back and that a department 
devoted exclusively to this branch of photography 
would be very much appreciated. PHoto-Era Maa- 
AZINE is ready to serve and to stimulate any worth- 
while photographie activity provided, of course, that 
there are enough readers willing to do their share to 
make such a department of practical value. There- 
fore, will all those who would like to see a stereo- — 
department in Puoto-Era Magazine and who will 
agree to support it by sending material and sugges- 
tions, please write me at once. I am heartily in accord 
with the lovers of stereo-photography in this propo- 
sition; but from the Publisher’s point of view, it must 
be made an asset rather than a liability. Let the returns 
come in and upon them the decision will be based. 


See What Can Be Done—Read This! 


OFTEN we receive letters in which the writers regret 
their apparent lack of artistic and technical ability. 
They are discouraged and seem to think that the 
photographic Hall of Fame at salons and exhibitions 
is reserved for the favored few who are veterans in 
pictorial photography. Please read the following from 
Franklin Gray McIntosh, Franklin, Pa.: 

“This, as you know, is my first year at serious photo- 
graphy; and I think that for a beginner I have been 
very fortunate. -Besides a few minor awards in 
magazines, I have had quite a few pictures hung at the 
various salons—two, at Toronto; one, at Los Angeles; 
three, at Seattle; four, at Portland; four, at Buffalo; 
and two, at Pittsburgh. ... My photographic work 
has added much to my pleasure the past year; and, 
by entering my pictures in the contests and salons, 
I have, of necessity, learned considerable about what 
is considered good photography from a_ pictorial 
standpoint. It is only in this way that one who is 
situated, as I am, in a small town, can learn.” 

In the parlance of the day, Mr. McIntosh has “said 
a mouthful”. He has just been awarded second 
prize in our Street-Scenes Competition, so that he is 
really practising what he preaches. We believe that 
some of our readers need just such examples for encour- 
agement and stimulation. In fact, it helps us all to 
see a man or woman make good in the very work in 
which we are interested. The experience of Mr. 
McIntosh proves that there are great photographic 
opportunities for all who will meet the requirements. 
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How Photography Differs in the West 


MERWIN EBERLE 
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supremacy of the earth—according to the tale as 
it was told to me—there sat a lad, a true “hill- 
billy” in a land of sand-dune thoroughbreds. 

““And have you ever traveled, any—have you 
ever been back East?” asked his interrogator, 
looking at him pityingly. 

“Naw! I aint never been out o’ the county, 
but the old man has traveled some—he’s been 
to all them big eastern towns like Salt Lake City 
and Albuquerque.” 

Thus we have one person’s idea of the line of 
demarcation; and many other people’s ideas on 
what is east and what is west are equally refresh- 
ing. To Bostonians, Chicago is in the far west; 
from the Chicago standpoint, Kansas City is on 
the frontier; and to the Nevada “Sage-Hens’’, 
Denverites are in the thickly-populated land of 
big buildings. 

Therefore, before commencing my story of 
“Out Where the West Begins’’, I had better be 
specific as to just where J think that it begins; 
and why it is any different photographically on 
one side of the line than it is on the other. In my 
opinion—and I was born and reared on the 
frontier of western civilisation—the so-called 
‘wild and wooly West,” the west to which I refer 
in this article, begins where the Rocky Mountains 
rear their lofty, snow-capped peaks above a 
thousand miles of mid-continent prairie. It is 
there that one hundred and sixty-acre tracts be- 
gin to be known as ranches instead of farms, and 
it is there that the trials and tribulations of a 
photographer begin on his journey to the Pacific. 

The slogan, ‘See America First’, is meeting 
with astounding response, and every summer 
finds thousands of motorists scattered through 
the western states and in the National Parks— 





‘likewise, thousands of photographers, amateur 


and professional. Garage-men along the Santa 
Fe Trail estimated that during the summer of 
1923 an average of six thousand cars a month 
passed over that highway, en route to points on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The unfortunate part of it all is that photo- 
graphic difficulties are so great and so different on 
the western side of the Rockies, the lighting- 
conditions so deceptive and the range of subjects 
so diversified and complex, that even advanced 
pictorialists often fail to record their trip to the 
west in a wholly satisfactory manner. 

Nearly everyone has a secret ambition to travel, 
to see for himself the glories of California, the 
Yellowstone, the Yosemite, the Grand Canyon, 
and dozens of other places of world-famed beauty. 
Hence, a little forewarning, a few tips on the 
photographic difficulties that one will encounter 
in these places and some suggestions may save an 
eastern worker many disappointments when he 
pours off the developer from his first set of western 
negatives. 

In eight years of traveling by automobile, each 
summer, I have covered nearly every state west 
of the Mississippi River for the expressed purpose 
of making photographs. During these years of 
* globe-jiggling”’ I arrived at a very definite con- 
clusion, which has been substantiated by more 
than one fellow-worker in that field. And this 
conclusion is that the average western landscape 
requires an exposure that is somewhat longer than 
that required by the average eastern rural scene. 
I discovered that no exposure-meter with which 
I am familiar, if followed exactly, will give a fully- 
timed negative in western mountainous regions. 
Keep in mind that by western, I mean that 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, although 
my assertion will apply as well to several moun- 
tain-regions in the east. 

Therefore, speaking broadly, the fundamental 
variation a photographer finds, as he travels 
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MERCED RIVER, YOSEMITE VALLEY 


westward, is that he must give longer exposures. 
And why? The reason is not that there is weaker 
light in the west, but that there are darker land- 
scapes. The whole west is dark—‘‘black at 
heart”’, as fiction-writers would say. Spruce and 
pine-trees, which virtually cover the higher 
ground in the west, have the blackest foliage of 
any common tree in North America; the mauve 
tint of the mountains conspires with the impreg- 
nable blue haze of the atmosphere to make a long 
exposure necessary; the grass on the ranges is so 
rich that its green photographs almost black; the 
rock canyon-walls of the Rockies are like a dark- 
brick building in color; the soil is generally a rich 
black or a deep red; the higher elevation of the 
west makes the dome of the heavens smaller; and 
even westerners themselves are darkened by ex- 
posure to sun and wind. 

All this, and most of what I shall subsequently 
say, deals primarily with mountains, but moun- 
tains and west are synonymous. One may travel 
from the Mexican border on the south to the 
Canadian border on the north, and from the 
eastern slope of the Rockies to the western slope 
of the Sierras and never be out of sight of a 
mountain-range at any time. Even the Great 
American Desert and the Mohave Desert are a 
succession of mountain-ranges—not hills, but 
high, grassless mountains, some 8,000 feet high. 
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Of course, any rugged mountainous region 
where pine-trees are thick, requires longer ex- 
posures in making negatives than an exposure- 
meter would call for, regardless of whether it is in 
New England or in Colorado; but how many 
photographers, other than those closely con- 
nected with such regions, are really aware of this 
fact? How many of the thousands of photo- 
graphers who have never seen high mountains 
know that rough, pine-clad country necessitates 
a much longer exposure than the average land- 
scape? Most eastern and middle-western work- 
ers are accustomed to see only broad, bright 
horizons, light-turfed pastorals and scattered 
elm, maple, sycamore, birch, or cottonwood trees 
when they go into the country; so it is no wonder 
that they are troubled with underexposures when 
they first enter the rough, dark lands of the west. 

For five hundred miles before one comes in 
sight of the Rocky Mountains, going west, he be- 
comes conscious of a gentle up-grade; and anyone 
who ever travels over the western prairies by rail 
or automobile cannot fail to notice that there are 
places where one may be on comparatively high 
ground, and yet be unable to see over a few 
hundred yards in any direction, because the un- 
dulating swells of the prairie press the horizon so 
closely about him. This in itself would not cut 
off much light except in the morning and evening 
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when the sun rises later and sets earlier; but the 
moral to draw from this discussion is to watch 
the horizons in the west and to notice whether 
they are cutting off an unusually large amount of 
light from your intended picture. 

One time, when visiting at the mountain-home 
of a friend, I was troubled by the fact that I was 
continually getting underexposures. Finally, it 
dawned upon me that my friend’s cabin was built 


small aperture for sharpness in the pine-needles 
and clusters alleviates this somewhat. 

The thing I wish to emphasise to one not famil- 
iar with the west is, to watch the landscape; for 
the unusually brilliant coloring in that section of 
the country is deceptive and misleading. Do not 
become so enraptured with the scenery that you 
fail to notice whether the grass is the dark “‘blue- 
stem” or “wire-grass”’ which must be exposed un- 
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on the north side of a high mountain, near the 
base. Any amateur should know that the light is 
weakest on the north side-of a building; but few 
of us realise that this same principle applies in an 
even greater degree to the north side of a moun- 
tain and also to narrow valleys. 

In addition to the fact that pine and spruce 
have the darkest foliage of any large trees in exist- 
ence, they tend to grow so closely together that 
their branches are often forced to grow down in- 
stead of up, because of lack of space. Hence we 
find sections of the Rocky Mountains called, col- 
loquially, ‘The Black Hills’, ““Nigger Moun- 
tain”, and “The Black Forests”. A mountain 
covered with heavy pine-growth appears, at a dis- 
tance, almost as though covered with black velvet 
and it generally shows in the finished print as a 
dark mass having very little gradation, especially 
if not given an exposure longer than normal. A 
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usually long; don’t forget to notice when you are 
setting the shutter whether you are in a valley or 
a canyon; and, especially in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, take into consideration the number and 
color of huge boulders as well as the extent of 
pine-growth that will appear in the picture. 
Photography is difficult in the west because the 
subjects are so diversified. The average eastern 
and middle-western pictorialist obtains most of 
his landscape-pictures during leisure drives into 
the country on Sundays or during short hikes into 
the open on holidays or week-ends. Under such 
conditions, photography is comparatively easy. 
The pictorialist has all the time he wishes to de- 
cide upon the most desirable point of view, and 
can even return again if the lighting-conditions 
are not propitious. But when we are on our va- 
cations—and most photographers who invade the 
western beauty-spots do so during their vacations 
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we are somewhat rushed. It is a question of 
making the pictures in the best and quickest 
manner possible and then moving on again. In 
such circumstances, when we obtain a really 
superb picture, it is due partly to luck and mostly 
to trained photographic instincts. Artistic con- 
sideration and leisurely study of the situation 
play little or no part in it. 

But because we are in a new country, under un- 
familiar conditions, our photographic instincts are 
not always reliable. For instance, it is amazing 
to note the number of photographers who harbor 
the fallacious idea that the higher one climbs up 
on a mountain the shorter should be the ex- 
posures because of the thinness of the air. There 
is no denying that above 8,000 feet altitude, 
the air-pressure becomes so light that one who 
is unacclimated feels as if he were treading on 
feathers and that any moment he might be able 
to wave his arms and fly; but this has no effect 
upon exposures whatever—at least, it does not at 
14,150 feet altitude, which is the highest I have 
ever been. Of course, when one gets above tim- 
berline, a shorter exposure than is required at a 
lower altitude may be advisable because there 
are, perhaps, no dark forests that will show in the 
picture; but this depends upon local conditions 
and not upon the thinness of the air. However, 
lack of foliage as a factor in exposure is a good 
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thing for a traveler to keep in mind; for many 
times the automobile-roads in our western 
beauty-spots lead above timberline. 

As I have said, the most common character- 
istic of the west is mountains. They are every- 
where. I can vision at least two dozen distinct 
mountain-ranges that one must cross in going 


-from Denver to Los Angeles; and only a few of 


the total number have been mapped and named. 
Consequently, one often includes mountains in 
his pictures and is amazed when they do not show 
up in the finished print. Never count on very 
distant mountains showing in the finished print, 
for they will either be obscured by the blue haze 
of the atmosphere or they will look too much like 
the sky to be noticed in the print. A color-screen 
is of little avail because it darkens the sky as well 
as the mountains. It makes them stand out no 
more than they would without the use of a filter. 

In connection with this same subject is the 
problem of making pictures of the geysers in 
Yellowstone National Park, which warrants spe- 
cial consideration. Everyone desires to visit the 
Yellowstone, greatest of the world’s seven great 
natural wonders; and, of course, to visit the Park 
and not carry away some negatives of the famous 
geysers would be like leaving your purchase on 
the counter when you walk out of a store. The 
Yellowstone is a severer test of the versatility of 
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a photographer than any other single locality 
that I have ever seen or heard of. 

That wonderland is a catalog of Nature’s tri- 
umphs. There one finds every conceivable 
phenomenon ever created by natural forces 
grouped into a single locality of 3,348 square 
miles. You may travel from the aurora borealis 
to the procession of equinoxes; but you will see 
little which the hand of Nature has created that 
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and give correct rendering of the darker portions — 


of the picture. This results in a white sky and 
no geyser in the finished print. The problem is 
to obtain enough contrast between the jet of 
steaming water and the sky to enable one to see 
that there is really a geyser in action. 

The only way to make such a picture is to ex- 
pose as though you were exposing for clouds, and 
manipulate the print in the darkroom so that the 





COLORADO'S FAMOUS SKYLINE DRIVE 


is not also present in the Yellowstone. There- 
fore, a photographer must be at his best when he 
loses himself in that wealth of beauty which is the 
nearest approach to life in Elysium. 

Among the most interesting features are the 
geysers, which probably cause more photographic 
heartaches than any thing else in the Park. 
Imagine, if possible, a small mound of light- 
colored mineral formation, glistening like a kalei- 
doscope in the sun. Surrounding the mound 
at a distance is a dense, black pine-forest. Then 
imagine something similar to an extremely huge 
jet of live steam being shot over a hundred feet 
into the air. Here is the setting for more unlooked- 
for photographic failures than any person would 
think possible. 

Most persons reason that as it is utterly im- 
possible to stop the action of the jet of steaming 
water, they might as well make a slow exposure 
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geyser is printed longer than the surrounding sky 
or vice versa. It is impossible to give correct 
rendering to the surrounding line of black trees, 
which can rarely be eliminated from the geyser- 
pictures. Inasmuch as one is exposing for the 
clouds, a ray-filter is of no use for reasons already 
stated. Indeed, one may consider himself fortu- 
nate if the sky is not cloudless, for good clouds 
help to set off the geyser. 

One form of composition very common in the 
west—very much more so than in other parts of 
the country—is the combination of large bodies of 
water and mountains. It seems that generally 
the two most desired elements in landscape- 
photography are hills and water, and when these 
two are found together, the scene is artistic, in- 
deed. A large sparkling lake, bordered by dark- 
forested and fire-seared mountains, is one of the 
most beautiful, yet most difficult of subjects to 
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photograph artistically of all natural landscapes. 
The old rule to expose for the darkest portions 
of the picture must not be carried to extremes in 
cases like this. One must decide upon a happy 
medium between the light water and the dark 
surroundings. Invariably, a rather dark ray- 
filter is desirable, because for the same reason 
that it holds back the exposure on the sky, so does 
it also on the water. 

An important thing to keep in mind in taking a 
trip across the burning sands of western deserts 
is to overexpose desert-scenes slightly to prevent 
such harsh contrast between the white sands and 
the dark cactus and sage-brush. While on the 
subject of deserts, I should like to speak of my 
experiences in carrying films, assuming, of course, 
that people who really wish to see and photo- 
graph the west must travel in an automobile and 
not ina Pullman. Several of the pictures repro- 
duced with this article were carried for weeks in 
the back pocket of my car through the scorching 
heat of two deserts, through damp Pacific fogs, up 
into the glacial heights of the Rockies and Sierra 
Nevadas, and finally through one of the terrible 
Oklahoma duststorms. 

The film-packs came through safely without 
showing any “battle-scars”’ whatever. I took 
no elaborate precautions, but merely kept the 
film-packs in cigar-boxes lined with tinfoil. In 
my roadster, they were packed in a pocket, back 
of the seat with several coats and sweaters around 


them. One need have no fear of the heat in the 
desert, so long as the sun is not allowed to shine 
directly on the thing in which the films are 
wrapped. The tinfoil protects them from damp- 
ness, and the cigar-boxes from mashing together. 

Inasmuch as films, especially film-packs, are 
difficult to obtain in small western cities—and, of 
course, plates are unheard of—it is advisable to 
keep a large supply on hand. Most of the impor- 
tant scenic resorts carry a limited supply of the 
most common sizes; but, unless the towns or re- 
sorts are on the railroad, one should beware; for, 
perhaps, the films have been jolted over fifty or a 
hundred miles of rough road by a careless truck- 
driver who knew nothing about protecting them 
from scorching sun, dampness or mashing. 

Thus we see by this consideration of western 
photography that “East is East and West is 
West and ne’er the twain shall meet”. Probably 
every worker who has braved the difficulties of 
western touring, can add something that I have 
not touched upon. Of course, there is little that 
anyone could say about the west as a whole, that 
would not be true in some specific locality in the 
east. However, the underlying fact that I wish 
to emphasise, the thing that I have tried to ex- 
plain here, the message, above all others, that I 
wish to speak into the ears of the eastern pic- 
torialist when he first sets up his tripod west of 
the Rocky Mountains, is ‘‘Give it time! give it 
time! give it time!”’ 


Convert the Heathen—Photo¢graphically 


aiE sometimes wonder if the photo- 
"| graphic societies truly realise their 
4} opportunities and duties, says The 
New Photographer (Liverpool) edi- 
torially. One can visit nearly 
every town and even reside there without being 
aware of the existence of a photographic body. 
Executives seem to jog along content if they can 
secure one or two new members in a year and 
prefer them to be “old stagers” rather than 
novices. The proper function of a photographic 
club is to “convert the heathen”—to make a 
keen amateur of the snapshooter. Only too 
frequently do we find that the dealers and the 
clubs are at variance; that the former imagine 
that an advanced amateur is not a user of ma- 
terial, and the latter only deride the knowledge 
and skill of the dealers. In localities where such 
a state of affair exists, the clubs might as well go 
out of business for all the good they will do. 
There should be an alliance between clubs and 
dealers. The club-members should make a 





point of supporting dealers who are friendly to 
them, and the dealer, in turn, should do all he 
can to further the cause of the societies. 

A great €mount of publicity can be secured 
by this partnership. An exhibition of members’ 
work, displayed in the windows of a local dealer, 
will go a long way towards making known the 
society and its objects among the beginners. 
A friendly dealer will hand the club’s prospectus 
to his customers and frequently persuade them 
to become members. We know of such experi- 
ments as this in several towns. Some were success- 
ful; some failures. The experiments succeeded 
in the towns where the secretary possessed in- 
sight into human nature and insisted upon 
the exhibition of pictures that would attract a 
novice; they failed in those places where the 
super “arty” people had their way and filled 
the shop-windows with prints that might attract 
the one but would certainly repel the other 
ninety-nine. The club must know itself and 
its capabilities to attract the beginner. 
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“To Promote Good Fellowship and Artistic 
Appreciation” 


HAROLD B. NEAL 


HE object of this article is not to 
“toot the horn” of the Roslindale 
Camera Clan, but to show some of 
the readers of PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE who may be desirous to do 

so, how simple a matter it is to organise a 

camera club in their own home-town. Some fif- 

teen years ago, a men’s Bible-class in the Roslin- 
dale Congregational Church, called ‘The Class 
in the Gallery’’, used to hold each fall, in the 
church, an exhibit of the pictures made by the 
members during the year. They invited the pho- 
tographic ‘cranks’ of the town to send in 
some of their work to be shown with that of the 
regular members. In 1912 there was an un- 
usually large representation at the exhibition and 
several of the men got together and suggested 
that it would be a fine thing if they could all 
meet occasionally and discuss pictures; but 
nothing was settled at the time. The next day, 
one of the men—who, by the way, is still one of 
our most active members—sent invitations to six 
other men to meet at his home; and so, one week 





later, the Roslindale Camera Clan came into 
existence with a membership of seven. 

Although we have never made a deliberate 
effort to increase our membership, any man who 
is of good character and who seriously desires 
to make better pictures is cordially welcomed to 
our midst. We now number seventeen active 
members. Wealso havea large number of absent 
members to whom we send notices of meetings 
and items of news, from time to time, and who, 
in return, send us some of their pictorial work as 
well as letters and the like, so we keep fairly well 
in touch with our old friends. 

Now, how do we run our club? Please note the 
title of this article—if it can truly be called such— 
and you will see that we call ourselves an organi- 
sation for the promotion of good fellowship and 
artistic appreciation among its members. You 
will see that “good fellowship” is placed first 
and so it is in our Clan. Good fellowship is 
paramount in our relations with one another. 
There isn’t a fellow in the organisation who 
wouldn’t go to considerable expense and personal 
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inconvenience to help a brother-member, if he 
could. One of the Clan, speaking of this phase, 
said, “We go on our outings; and, even if we don’t 
make a single worthwhile negative, or even click 
the shutter, we have one corking good time.” 
For example, one of the finest outings we have 
had for a long time was a week-end trip to Mount 
Monadnock. It rained so hard on the whole trip 
that we never even saw the mountain, but oh! 
what a jolly time we had. 

We do not bother ourselves with a constitu- 
tion, by-laws, records, and other formal matters, 
as we have never found need of any. Except for 
the summer-season, a meeting is held each month, 
the members each taking a turn at playing host 
at their homes. An outing once a month is also 
conducted by one of the members, and on such 
occasions we explore the country around Boston 
and “bombard” the pictorial spots with every- 
thing from vest-pocket Kodaks to Graflex and 
view-cameras. At the first meeting of the fall, 
we draw up a list of subjects to work on during 
the winter, one for each month. At the meetings, 
each member shows the results of his efforts on 
the subject as well as the pictures made on the 
previous outing, and the rest of the members 
offer suggestions and criticisms. Of course, there 
is a lot of good-natured chaffing, as well as seri- 
ous constructive advice. 

The hosts often arrange for special features at 


the meetings in their homes, and we have had 
motion-pictures, lantern-slide exhibits, demon- 
strations of various photographic processes, etc. 
One of the Clan publishes a little bi-weekly news- 
sheet of from two to four pages by the simple 
method of typewriting his material on tracing 
paper and making blue prints. These “‘News 
Flashes” are sent to all members, both active 
and absent. Several public exhibitions have been 
held and the one this year, consisting of over 
two hundred and fifty bromide enlargements, was 
very well received. 

Taking it all in all, though none of us is a 
nationally known pictorialist, we have a jolly 
good time, make a lot of firm friends, and we do 
not believe there is a member who can say that 
his work has not been benefited by his member- 
ship in the Clan. 

If you live in a town or city where there is 
no photographic club, try the above plan and 
you will be amazed at the pleasure, as well as 
profit, you will get out of it. If, by chance, you 
live in or near Roslindale, Massachusetts, and 
are interested in our Clan, just drop a line to 
Mr. Beardsley or Mr. French, and we know that 
either will be glad to pass the word along and 
you will receive a cordial welcome to our group. 
There are no dues, fees or any other obligations 
other than to be a good fellow with the rest of 
the members. 


A Practical Method to Meet the Exposure-Problem 


CHARLES FRANCIS HAMILTON 


aqqiLL. amateurs and camera-owners 
<=\ial wish to be successful photographers. 

Ai The secret of successful photo- 
graphy, be it mere snapshooting or 
the most technical bit of picture- 
making, is in giving the correct exposure. The 
secret of determining such correct exposure lies, 
usually, in the proper employment of a good 
exposure-meter. Therefore, for good results, use 
a meter, Q. E. D. 

You will notice that we mention amateurs 
separately from mere camera-owners, thereby 
designating that group of camera-users who fol- 
low the elusive picture from the first stage of 
making the exposure, through development, on 
to the final stage when the finished print is 
ready for admiring friends. Most camera-owners 
are just snapshooters who feel that time spent in 
mastering the secrets of successful photography is 
time wasted. They depend largely on luck or 
good guessing—poor substitutes for knowledge. 





Now the amateur, genuine amateur, wishes to 
make good pictures and is willing to spend time 
preparing himself for that purpose. However, he 
usually wants to begin making: successful ex- 
posures at once, and without waste of film or 
plates through a long series of test-exposures. 
We have a little plan, very simple indeed, that 
should enable anyone, who is willing to study a 
bit, to begin making good snapshots at once; 
and with the experience gained, as one advances, 
one should never experience that bitter feeling of 
regret at having wasted a day or a week without 
a passable print to show for the time thus spent. 

The plan entails some little application of the 
common-sense rules of exposure, plus a bit of 
practice with an exposure-meter. First, let us 
describe the meters. In general, meters are 
divided into two classes. The first is the acti- 
nometer type which by means of sensitive paper 
or colored-glass device, actually measures the 
strength of the light. Such meters are the 
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Watkins, Wynne, Adams and Hunter of the 
tinting-paper variety and the Ica, McMurtry, 
Heyde and Milner, of the colored glass or wedge 
type. This type of meter gives excellent results 
in the hands of one who has had some experience 
with it; but the photographer usually has to 
“adjust” the meter to his idea of a good negative, 
before uniform results can be expected. 

The second type is more correctly called an 
exposure-caleulator. This type takes into con- 
sideration the following factors: time of year, 
time of day, strength of light, latitude, speed 
of plate, aperture of lens, and classification of 
the subject. With such a formidable array of 
factors, it would seem that such meters would be 
difficult to operate. However, they are very 
simple, all of them being set for reading in one 
or two movements of a disc or slide. Meters of 
this type are the Harvey, Relio, Burt, Wellcome, 
Harrold, Direct and others. Any of these will 
be a good guide for the amateur; and, if in doubt, 
consult the Publisher of PHoto-Era Macazine, 
who usually tries out every new meter that is 
advertised in his columns. 

Now for the plan itself. This necessitates 
nothing more than the collection of back num- 
bers of Puoro-Era Magazine, and any other 
photographic magazines that the amateur may 
have. If his camera is a Kodak, he probably 
has a number of copies of Kodakery, which will 
be useful in obtaining practice by this method. 

With a generous supply of scratch paper,- let 
him turn through the magazines, picking out 
the pictures of more simple composition first, 
and referring to the proper department where 
the data are published. Let him note on a piece 
of paper all the information given which concerns 
the making of the picture in question. Then, 
with his own exposure-meter, let him determine 
what exposure he would have given if he had 
been making the same picture. ~ 

For example, let us take the picture which 
won first prize in the Beginners’ Competition in 
February 1924 issue of PHoro-ErRA MaGazine. 
The data given are: Pennsylvania, November, 
cloudy bright, Super Speed Kodak Cut-Film, 
aperture F/4.5, 1/50 second. The hour of day 
was not mentioned; but, assuming it to be be- 
tween 1 p.m. and 3 p.m., we find that our meters 
—hboth of them—give the same answer, namely 
that the exposure should be 1/50 second. We 
classify the subject as average, with somewhat 
heavy foreground, and by using the other data, 
which is predetermined for us, we arrive at the 
conclusion stated. A variation of 50% in either 
direction would still yield a good negative, so 
that the amateur can see that if he does not get 
exactly the same exposure by this system which 


the maker of the picture used, he is not to be 
greatly worried. 

Now as a second example, let us take Mr. 
Martin’s picture ‘““The Rest in the Desert” also 
in the February issue of PHoto-ErA Magazine. 
The data are: California, July, 11 a.m., strong 
light, Par-Speed Film, lens at F/16, exposure 
14 second (presumably). The subject appears to 
be an average view with an expanse of light, 
sand and sky that would cause us to classify it 
as light foreground-view, thereby needing but 
one-half the exposure of an ordinary view. But, 
as the picture was made toward the light-source, 
at least four times normal exposure should be 
given as all explanations accompanying the 
exposure-meters will tell you. Therefore, by 
adjusting our meter, keeping in mind that there 
is much light foreground, and also remembering 
that the picture was made against the light, we 
find that 1/8 second exposure would have been 
enough. The data indicate that Mr. Martin 
allowed 14 second exposure; yet, we venture to 
assert that 1/8 second exposure, under the same 
conditions, would give a very pleasing result. 

Remembering that no two people have the 
same idea of a “perfect negative” and that all 
modern plates and films have considerable lati- 
tude, the amateur must not be bothered because 
his deductions, by this method, do not coincide 
exactly with the data published. With these 
two examples explained, the beginner can spend 
a few evenings at home, working out other 
problems, until within an amazingly short time 
he will find that he is quite able to determine 
such problems in actual practice with complete 
success, and that such terms as light foreground, 
hazy light, heavy shadows near the camera, etc., 
will come to his mind without effort and the 
most difficult part of the work is accomplished. 

The only guesswork left to the reader in this 
system is to decide exactly the subject-classifi- 
cation, and to determine—where it is not given— 
the strength of the light, from the depth or 
blackness of the shadows. Where there are dis- 
tinct shadows near the camera, that are trans- 
parent or filled with detail, it is certain that a 
rather long exposure has been given, and the 
meter must be set to indicate exposure for a sub- 
ject which contains such heavy shadows. In 
other words, care must be exercised to determine 
the classification of the subject. All this, of 
course, does not take into consideration the 
pictorial or artistic effect. We find that artists 
are born and seldom, if ever, made. To become 
a pictorialist is the personal problem of each 
individual amateur, and the matter of exposure 
has little or no bearing upon it, although con- 
versely, the most artistically arranged picture 
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can most certainly be spoiled by the wrong 
exposure. Usually, the beginners underexpose; 
but we feel certain that by judicious use of any 
of the meters mentioned, together with a little 
study and practice along the lines outlined, 
underexposure will not cause failures for those 
who follow the plan. 

We can almost hear someone saying now 
*“That’s an awful lot of bother to take, just to 
make a few snapshots.” Probably so, but the 
snapshots are going to be good, so the bother 
will be worth the while. We know many men 
who drive a car only on Sunday; but they have 
spent many hours learning how to operate the 
motors, and most certainly they do not trust 


to luck to return home safely after a long journey. 
Similarly, there is no reason that the amateur, 
even if he photographs only on Sundays or 
holidays, should not spend some of the time, 
between such outings, preparing himself to make 
good pictures when he is out, and not trust to 
luck to get six out of a twelve-exposure roll and 
then remark “Well, I had fair luck Sunday, got 
six out of twelve.” There is no reason for not 
getting six out of six. No one profits by such 
work and it is the photographer who loses his 
time in making the exposure and his money for 
film wasted. Therefore, get a good exposure- 
meter, master it, and stick to it and most ex- 
posure-troubles will be at an end. 


The Artificial Graining of a Print 


J. RONSON HALL 


print’s character and quality is 
well known. There are three prin- 
cipal ways to obtain a special grain 
effect. First, choice of surface of paper; second, 
diffusion-methods of printing; third, the use of 
a control-method such as bromoil. I am going 
to describe a, fourth method which has a greater 
reach than any of these. It is very simple; but 
not, so far as I know, widely practised. Its 
principle is the application of a predetermined 
grain-design to the image itself. It can be used 
for any amount of softening without spoiling 
the critical sharpness of detail. It can be prac- 
tised in a number of different ways with an 
unlimited number of changes of effect. 

The first thing required is a grain-chart. This 
can be drawn or picked up reasonably by looking 
around in the art-stores. By drawing one, 
the actual nature of the grain is at the artist’s 
choice. The simplest of all, is a system of 
straight, oblique lines. For this we require a 
sheet of white paper at least four times the 
length of the desired print—if this is to be con- 
tact—or four times the length of the negative or 
part of negative to be enlarged, if enlarging is 
the object. The paper should be of the same 
proportions as the picture desired. With a 
straight edge and a draughtsman’s ruling-pen, 
which use dead-black ink or watercolor, parallel 
lines are ruled diagonally from one corner of the 
paper to the other, covering the whole surface. 
The lines should be as fine and close as possible; 
but a slight deviation from general mathematical 
accuracy does not matter. If the paper can 
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be covered with uniform lines of about 1/20 inch 
thickness, at intervals of 1/10 inch, the chart 
will be a good one; but to work so fine will mean 
a tedious job lasting perhaps an hour or two. 
This is the only tedious part of the process. 


If a more natural freehand grain is desired, 
the paper can be covered with some other design. 
Figures 1 and 2 give ideas of useful grains; but 
are drawn on an exaggerated scale for clearness. 
Given the finished chart, there are two ways to 
proceed. The first is to make a stock-negative. 
This is merely a copy-negative, copying down 
to the size of the negative or part of negative 
usually printed or enlarged. It should be clear 
and bright, not really thin or thick. This 
negative is used to make secondary exposures 
on prints or enlargements, thus adding the 
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grain to the picture. In use, a test-exposure is 
made first. The exposure required is the min- 
imum which will show a suggestion of the lines 
with the time of development necessary for 
the print proper. Anything more will show 
lines across the highlights. This may not be 
pleasing. Another way of printing is to place 
the two negatives with their film-sides in contact 
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and use the enlarger. By this means a stronger 
grain should be obtained in the shadows while 
the highlights are preserved; but the effect is 
at the mercy of the relative densities of the two 
negatives. By putting the negatives glass to 
glass, an unsharp grain-effect can be obtained 
on a sharp picture. This has a softening-effect 
without losing detail. 

Another method is to get the grain on the 
original negative. To do this, the picture- 
negative is transferred, after exposure, to the 
copying-camera and a very small exposure given. 
The difficulty here is to gauge the relative 
exposures, as the result is fixed beyond alteration. 
A modification is first to develop the highlights 
or the negative, mop it dry, and then copy the 
grain on to it. Now, the copying-exposure must 
be greater, owing to the loss of sensitivity due to 
wetting, but there is some control in development 
and the highlights are preserved by the deposit 
already developed. This copied grain can be 
sharp or unsharp, the two having differing effects 
on the artistic quality of the result. 

For very small regular grain, occasionally a 
sample of wall-paper will serve well for the 

original. It must, of course, have a light base 
and dark lines. Papers patterned with nothing 
but close parallel lines or very small square, 
oval, circular, or diamond designs are obtain- 
able. A freehand pattern, however, is more 
artistic if the necessary evenness can be gotten. 
Final retouching of the drawn chart will help, 


if it looks at all patchy when viewed at a dis- 
tance; for this, Chinese white or a sharp knife 
will serve. 

There is unlimited scope for experimenting 
here, and results can be gotten which will repay 
the trouble. An enlargement I made ten years 
ago, using a grain-negative made from a piece 
of black netting, still gives rise to interesting 
comment and question, though it was a first 
attempt and is crude. The illustration which 





FIGURE 3 


accompanies this article was printed with a 
secondary exposure from a stock negative; but 
for the present purpose it has a comparatively 
large grain. 

A simple modification of this process is the 
making of a stock-negative by contact from a 
piece of fine muslin or veiling. The use of this 
in the way described above will give a print the 
appearance of having a linen-surface when it 
is actually printed on smooth mat or semi-mat 
paper. Those acquainted with process-work may 
be able to adapt halftone-screens to a similar 
purpose. These might be specially suitable for 
some classes of small work. 
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Beautiful Winnepesaukee 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


WHERE the mountains in the distance, 
Regal in their splendor, rise, 
Kissed by sunset in its beauty, 
As it slowly fades and dies, 
Lies the fairest gem of nature, 
Set in wondrous shades of green; 
Glints from noble forest treetops, 
Lighted by the sunshine’s sheen. 


Gay the music of the windsongs 
Riding on the whitecaps wild; 
Smooth the path of sturdy steamer, 
When the storm clouds are beguiled 
Into swift and silent passage, 
Like the eagle o’er the lake, 
Ere he furls his spreading pinions, 
Lights on Bear or Rattlesnake. 


Cozy hamlets, restful harbors, 
Dot the coast where sunbeams smile; 
And the Ossipees, so friendly, 
Guard the waters, mile on mile. 
Happy land, where peace aboundeth, 
And the twilight birds in flight 
Blend their swift wings’ busy whirring 
With the echoes of the night. 


Charming lake of lasting memories! 
You upon the heartstrings play; 

Dancing, rippling, coaxing, urging, 
Till our hearts you steal away, 

And we leave them *mong your islands 
Rising in the waters blue; 

Leave them in your kindly keeping 
Till again we come to you. 
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TUNING-IN 


KARL FICHTNER 


FIRST PRIZE—RADIO CONTEST 


What the Photo-Era Radio Contest Revealed 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


LITTLE over a year ago, when I 
happened to be in New York City, 
several dealers and_ well-known 
advanced amateur photographers 
were led to suggest to me that 
something be done to counteract the effects of 
radio on individual and camera-club photographic 
activities. In fact, at the time it looked as 
though photography were losing its grip and 
that the radio form of entertainment or hobby 
was the coming thing. Just to see what would 
happen, I ran a radio-contest and offered cash- 
prizes for the best three pictures of radio-appara- 
tus in operation, the pictures to include the 
radio-set and the person or persons listening- 
in. The contest ended April 30, 1924, the 
prizes are now awarded, and what is there to 
show for the time, extra effort and expenditure 
of money on the part of the contestants and 
Puoto-Era MAGAZINE? 

To me, the result proves conclusively that the 
radio is not “affecting” amateur or professional 





photography half so much as some of the many 
other attractions of our diversified modern life. 
To be sure, the radio has caused some enthusiastic 
workers to give up bromide enlarging or bromoil 
printing or their own photo-finishing, fer the 
time being; but I believe this to be a temporary 
and not a permanent change of hobby. More- 
over, I am reasonably sure that the radio will 
work with, and not against, the best interests 
of amateur and professional photographers. 

The artistic quality of the pictures submitted 
was somewhat hampered by the demands of the 
competition which required that the radio-set 
be included and that the person be shown 
listening-in. Considering the tremendous pop- 
ularity of the radio which is supposed to exist, 
I was amazed at the comparatively small number 
of entries. This checks up with the experience 
of the secretary of the Photographers Asso- 
ciation of America, who is said to have reported 
only three replies from about 12,000 photo- 
graphers who were supposed to have listened- 
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SECOND PRIZE—RADIO CONTEST 


EVERYBODY ENJOYS IT 
THIRD 





L. J. CREEGAN 
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in on a broadcasted address by the president 
of the Association. 

This fact would indicate that comparatively 
few of the 12,000 listed professional photo- 
graphers owned radio-sets or could listen-in to 
an address broadcast for their benefit. What is 
more, it would seem that the radio, at present, 


does not prove to be a very good means of im-. 


parting information to the photographic frater- 
nity at large. It is reasonable, then, to assume 
that the radio dces not interest as many pho- 
tographers as might be supposed and that the 


Waiting on Atmosphere 


RUPERT A. 


rare ERE are many pleasing pictures 
and picturesque bits to be found 
ex ¥ about us if we will but watch for 
| those conditions of light and at- 
mosphere which will best bring 
them out. The varieties of these conditions and 
of combinations of these conditions of light and 
atmosphere are innumerable, and pleasure of 
getting acquainted with them and of watching 
for the conditions most favorable to bring out 
the beauty of various bits of landscape is fasci- 
nating and enjoyable. 

To mention only a few of these possibilities of 
light and atmosphere: at night, there are moon- 
light-effects with snow, with water, or with the 
ordinary landscape; at night, there are pictures 
made beautiful with the light of man, such as 
street-lights, lighted windows in homes, in build- 
ings of business-activity, and in houses of worship. 
At early morning and evening, we have the pos- 
sibilities of sunrises and sunsets; and, just before 
sunrise and just after sunset, the exhaustless 
variations of beauty contributed by the at- 
mosphere along the horizon and in the upper sky. 
During the day there are the ever-changing 
clouds, the mist, the falling snow, the haze and 
the absence of haze, mist illuminated by rays of 
sunlight—but why extend the list? Let the 
lovers of nature and the camera-enthusiasts seek 
them out for themselves. As the eye watches for 
these things and becomes trained to see and an- 
alyse beauty, the list will be extended, the appre- 
ciation of this world will be extended, and, of 
course, the ability to find pictures, both for the 
eye and the camera, will be extended. 

Figure | is a picture of an interesting old black- 
locust tree, a record-picture merely of the tree, 
devoid entirely of any suggestion of that beauty 
of atmosphere or of emotional significance. This 
tree was growing on the brow of a hill several 





printed word is still the more direct way to im- 
part photographic information to amateur and 
professional photographers. I believe that the 
thing to do is for the photographic manufacturers, 
dealers, camera-clubs and professional photo- 
graphers and the photographic press to forget 
their fear of the radio, enjoy it within reason, 
but keep right on working hard and steadily 
to make photography one of the best professions 
or hobbies in the world. A song over the radio 
ends all too soon; but a good photograph is a 
quiet happiness forever. 
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hundred yards from a road along which I am in 
the habit of passing and for a long time it held an 
appeal for me, and each day, in passing, I watched 
it against the varying skies, cloud-formations, 
and cloud-colorings. So, one day, I slipped my 
little camera into my pocket and watched for 
that combination of circumstances best suited to 
bring out the charm of this old tree. Several 
exposures were made at different times and the 
picture shown in Figure 2 is the one that gives 
the most pleasure tome. This tree has since been 
cut down and, in this, my picture has acquired 
added value—bringing memories of natural 
beauty and of enjoyable moments of observation. 
But this is beside the point. The data for these 
two pictures were not kept, though I know that for 
Figure 2 a 5-time Ica ray-filter was used and the | 
camera was the 214 x 244 Icarette. Notice the | 
absence of halation in the branches of the tree in | 
Figure 2. This was perhaps due to the ray-filter | 
which was not used in making Figure 1. We | 
must give this picture a name and “Waiting for | 
Spring” suggests itself. The strong, old fellow | 
seems to be all set and on his mark, ready to burst | 
forth into greenery with the first sign of warm | 
spring-days. 
The next subject, shown in Figures 3 and 4, is a 
picture, through some bare Japanese cherry trees, | 
of the Tidal Basin in Potomac Park, Washington, | 
D.C. Figure 3 is another record-picture of little | 
or no interest; but Figure 4 shows the same scene | 
in the evening. Now this same, once uninterest- | 
ing scene, is filled with witchery, charm,. and | 
beauty, indications of which we have tried to | 
record in the picture. It was in December that | 
this was made, with a clear sky and nearly full | 
moon, the same camera, no filter, and with an 
exposure of fifteen minutes at F/6.8. It was cold | 
that night, and my wife and I were forced to keep | 
continually in motion in order to keep warm; but | 
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ILLUSTRATING WAITING ON ATMOSPHERE 
RUPERT A. EMMONS 





MT. SHASTA, CALIFORNIA 


we feel that the experience and the picture are 
well worth while. As a title for this picture I 
would suggest ‘Trees and Night-Lights” as 
suitable, but my wife wishes to call it “Eyes of 
the Night”. We fail to agree and leave the choice 
with the reader. 

The magnificent Lincoln Memorial is our next 
subject. Pictures of this building are familar to 
all of my readers; most of the pictures are on 
the order of Figure 5. Although record-pictures, 
they are interesting—due to the weight of impor- 
tance of the subject and the beauty of its setting. 
I happened to be passing the Memorial one even- 
ing as the sun was setting, and the picture I saw 
was one of such power and beauty that I could 
not pass, but stood and watched the scene as the 
sun lowered, dropped below the horizon, and the 
sky in the rear of the Memorial glowed with the 
last rays and the few whiffs of clouds caught these 
rays and played with them in colors from light 
pink to purple. Then I went home and deposited 
my little Icarette in my pocket and slung my 
tripod over my shoulder, where they remained 
during the following days, the evenings of which 
were spent, at sundown, haunting the said 
scene. When conditions seemed right, several 


Courtesy of Studio Light 
LIEUTENANT A. W. STEVENS, U. S. AIR SERVICE 


exposures were made, one of which is Figure 6. 
This picture has a peculiar fascination for me. 
The dramatic spirit of the scene seems well re- 
corded and there is a suggestion of color in the 
sky. It is unfortunate that the colors could not 
have been truly rendered. The sun seemed en- 
larged to many times its normal size and was of a 
blood-red color, and its long wiggling reflection 
was also of a beautiful blood-red shade, set off in 
water of a dark, oily, blue-green color. We will 


print this a trifle deep in order to more adequately | 


suggest the contrast of light and dramatic appeal 
of the original scene and better to suggest color in 
the sky. This picture was made near sundown in 
August, with the 5-time Ica filter, and was given 
an exposure of one second at F/11. 

These pictures are by no means offered as fair 
representatives of the art of the camera, nor as 
object-lessons in composition, but are sufficient, 
I am sure, to bring out the point of my article, 
that the depth and type of the beauty of individ- 
ual scenes varies with the season, with the time of 


day, and condition of the atmosphere, and that if 5 


we are seeking for pictures for the camera, it will 
pay us to wait, study and watch for those con- 
ditions most pregnant with beauty and emotion. 
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Pictures of Shadows 


DR. HUGH WINFREY 


eg chutes with my Se eoite | for- 
tunate in having one that likes pic- 
SY res 1 noticed our shadows on the 
opposite bank of a small creek. 
As it was a autumn and the grass was dead, 
and of a very light color, the shadows were very 
sharp and so lifelike that my wife immediately 
exclaimed, ““Make a picture of them!” 








FIGURE 1 


As I was using a Graflex that had never failed 
me, I decided that it was at least worth the 
effort. So I set my shutter at 1/25, and opened 
the lens to stop F/4.5, as I wished to give the 
surroundings as much exposure as possible, know- 
ing that I could print out any details of the grass 
in the shadows. 

Figure 1 was made just as we stopped on seeing 
our shadows. Then, with the film safely wound 
to the next number, I became ambitious to try 
something more difficult. Figure 2 is the result. 
For the second exposure we stood close together, 
and I held one end of the camera with my right 
hand while my wife held the other. With my 
left hand I held the focusing-hood open, as it 
threatened to close, in our cramped position. 


What appears to be my left arm around my wife 
is in reality the collar of her cape so rolled as to 
resemble an elbow—her suggestion. I was 
enough taller to enable me to tilt my head and 
peep into the hood to focus and see the result of 
our posing, without making my shadow too 
much shorter. With slight adjustments of our 





FIGURE 2 


position, the composition was arranged to our 
satisfaction and the picture made, my wife releas- 
ing the shutter with her left hand. 

The contrast of the shadows with their sur- 
roundings is not all that could be desired, as the 
opposite bank of the creek received so much 
illumination from the open sky; but the pictures 
were very satisfactory to us, as they were our 
first “‘Pictures of Shadows” 

On another trip we were walking along and 
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saw our shadows on a high concrete wall. With 
our first experience so satisfactory, we decided to 
try again. However, we were disappointed. The 
sun was very faint and there was a light rain 
falling and although this did not affect the pic- 
ture so much, it did not allow me time enough to 
compose the picture properly. 

I stood directly opposite the wall, and my wife 
stood at my left, with the light behind her. This 
threw a distorted shadow on the wall. Had I 
moved farther to the right until I made the same 
angle with the wall—using the shadow as the 
apex——as my wife made, the shadow would have 
appeared in the proper proportion. 

Again, while making some pictures of our kit- 
tens on our sleeping-porch, I noticed that the sun 
was getting low in the sky and that the shadow 
of the window-sill was very sharp on the opposite 
wall. As I happened to have a sheet tacked up 
at the other end of the porch for a background, I 
quickly transferred it to this wall so that the 


Bromoil 


1 aed 


bromoil-process is essentially 
4imodern. It enables the photo- 
4] graphic worker to get out of the old 

grooves and to approach pictorial- 
ism with a new vision. Like all 
genuine innovations, it had a very mixed recep- 
tion at birth; and, during its short and somewhat 
startling progress towards success, it has made 
more enemies than friends. We need, however, 
have no qualms about its future; it is compelling 
and will continue to compel attention. A glance 
around the walls of the best exhibitions of the 
period will give the most hardened sceptic food 
for thought. Bromoil has come to stay. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of its 
progress has been the unkindness of its own 
friends. Hitherto they have been so_ busily 
engaged in proclaiming its difficulties, its elusive- 
ness, its erratic propensities, that the world in 
general and photographers in particular have 
absorbed a belief that an expert bromoil-werker 
is and must be an artist in photographic faking. 
The veil is, happily, being gradually pulled 
aside, and further progress should be rapid. 
Once it is realised that a sound, straight print 
can be produced in bromoil, we shall have 
plenty of converts to the process. Some of these 
will inevitably make new, if minor, discoveries, 
and improve upon the work of the pioneers to 
the general benefit of pictorial photography. 





shadow of the sill fell upon it. Placing “Dyer 
Kiss” (the cat) in the window, it was only a 
moment until she assumed a typical pose, which 
I “shot” with good results. I used the same 
camera, stop and speed as before. 

As these pictures are my first attempt to photo- 
graph shadows, I feel that some one else can do 
better. My advice would be to use the largest 
stop at 1/25 second. Under favorable condi- 
tions, the shadows should be sharper than those 
illustrated. There are possibilities in this little 
pastime which will make an appeal to those who 
seek something different for their own amusement 
or that of their children. A little “shadow- 
graph” play might be “filmed” and eventually 
thrown on a screen by means of lantern-slides. 
By keeping on the lookout for situations like 
these, you will soon have enough pictures of 
shadows to fill a page of your album, and I ven- 
ture to say no one will pass that page without 


comment. They don’t mine. 
Fallacies 
USHER 


From what has already been written it will be 
guessed that this article is concerned not so 
much with the fallacies of the bromoil-process 
as with the fallacies of those who speak for and 
against it. The object in view is to convince 
those who avoid it—because of what they have 
heard and read about it—that they can, if they 
will take the trouble to learn how to do it, make 
a good, straight print in pigment with as much 
certainty as they can make a good straight print 
by any other process which they have taken the 
trouble to master. Having become proficient 
in the making of the straight print, they may, if 
they choose, proceed to make prints which are 
not regarded as straight, but more of that anon. 

The first of the fallacies—that bromoil is not 
a process for the straight worker—may be 
disposed of in a few words. A perfectly straight 
print filled with detail can be produced by the 
process if necessary or desirable. A page of 
printed matter has actually been reproduced in 
bromoil with accuracy of detail. Whether such 
accuracy is desirable or whether the absence of 
it deprives a print of the title to be styled pure 
photography, are matters which have provided 
and will continue to provide material for interest- 
ing controversy. For the moment, they do not 
concern me. I am dealing with a definite preju- 


dice which, like most prejudgments, is due to 


incomplete knowledge of the subject. 
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Not long ago, I was introduced as a bromoil- 
worker to a gentleman of some distinction in the 
photographic world. With all the sincerity one 
could desire and without the slightest suggestion 
of offence he greeted me thus: “Ah! I’m afraid 
I have no use for bromoil. I want something 
that will give me a good, straight print and 
plenty of detail.” 

This is quite typical of the prejudice with which 
I am dealing. It is heard repeatedly, with slight 
variation, wherever the bromoil-process is dis- 
cussed, and it has done more to delay the popu- 
larity of the process than any other single factor. 
The reason of this state of affairs is not difficult 
to find. Such criticism usually, and unfortu- 
nately, emanates from workers who have made 
good in other processes, and the effect on the 
lesser lights of photography is disastrous and 
discouraging. 

Another school of thought is very fond of 
referring to the ‘“‘elusiveness” of the bromoil- 
process. Here one can be more tolerant because 
until some degree of skill is attained unexpected 
results do occur. They are due, of course, to 
some blunder on the part of the worker, but 
they are not less bewildering on that account; 
and in the circumstances the tyro, working 
alone, might be forgiven for drawing the con- 
clusion that the right results are due to luck 
rather than to good management. Neverthe- 
less, such a conclusion would be far removed 
from the truth. It is the worker who is at fault, 
not the process, and rarely the materials. There 


is a right way to pigment a bromoil-print and. 


there are many wrong ways. The novice is 
handicapped at the start by the multiplicity 
of methods which he sees in print. He fails to 
obtain results by one method, tries a second, 
- then a third and probably comes a final cropper 
in a mess of three or four methods combined. 
He would not attempt such gymnastics with 
any other process, and if he will persist in treat- 
ing the bromoil-process so unkindly, he must 
not expect from it a kindly response. 

Another nightmare to the novice is a mysteri- 
ous factor spoken of with something approach- 
ing awe as “brush-action’”. There are really 
no terrors here. It is true that a skilled worker, 
by smart brush-action, is able to make a “sulky”’ 
gelatine take pigment in a way which the novice 
could not hope to imitate; but the gelatine 
ought not to sulk, and its sulky condition is 
proof positive that some error has occurred in 
the previous treatment of the print. A print 
which has been properly made throughout will 
take the ink from the brush of a novice if he 
simply presses the brush down and lifts it off 
the paper again. This is a fact which the novice 


ought to get well into the back of his mind. 
When pigmenting fails it is quite the usual 
thing to declare that the particular batch of 
paper in use is at fault. Here is another bromoil- 
fallacy. If the paper has gelatine upon its 
surface—the more the better, of course—it will 
“take the ink’—on one condition, that it is 
properly prepared for the process. It is quite 
true that some brands of bromide paper are more 
tractable for the purposes of bromoil than 
others; it is also true that certain workers appear 
to obtain results more easily with one brand 
than with another; but that is merely personal 
idiosynerasy, and it adds no value to an argu- 
ment which condemns a brand of paper because 
an individual fails to handle it successfully. The 
persistent repetition of the myth that certain 
batches of bromide paper will take pigment 
satisfactorily while others will not, has also helped 
to keep the convert at a distance and to delay 
the popularity of the process. 

One or two fallacies exist with regard to tem- 
perature. One has only to read up the pet 
formule of a few well-known workers to discover 
that each has his chosen temperature; yet, 
strange to relate, a print may be treated in cold 
solution throughout, and washed under the tap, 
and it will take pigment easily if laid in slightly 
warm water until it arrives at the correct con- 
dition before applying the pigment. 

Finally, there are the fallacies of those whom, 
for want of a better word, I will call anti-brom- 
oilers. They consist largely of well-meaning 
photographic enthusiasts who have tried to 
pigment a print, failed and then cast aside ‘‘the 
evil thing” as something unworthy of the craft. 
Such a critic will glance around a modern exhibi- 
tion with very mixed feelings. He finds the 
bromoils boldly challenging the other beautiful 
processes—and some of them are very beautiful 
indeed. He is bound to admit to himself—very 
confidentially, of course—that such and such a 
bromoil is very fine, and he consoles himself 
with the reflection—sometimes not very con- 
fidential—“‘It is really very fine, but the worst 
of it is one doesn’t know how much is photo- 
graphy and how much isn’t.” 

Well, a bromoiler may perhaps be allowed a 
private chuckle here. It is comforting to him 
to reflect that if it is difficult to detect foreign 
service in a bromoil, so much cannot be said 
of some of the other processes, judged in the 
searching light of the exhibition. 

The condition of the bleached print has been 
referred to, and those who have done me the 
honor to read this article so far will probably 
ask: ““How do we arrive at the right condition?” 
It is a natural question and of sufficient impor- 
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tance to call for answer. There are no secrets 
to be divulged, clean, straight work from begin- 
ning to end, and that is all. The bromide print 
is the beginning. It must be correctly exposed 
and fully developed with a normal developer. 
Development should continue for at least three 
minutes, the result being apparent in the clean 
whites and brilliant blacks of the print. Any 
dodging to obtain paler tones will lead to trouble 
sooner or later. Fixing must be done in plain 
hypo (no acid) solution and washing must be 
thorough. These are the simple rules which 
apply to the making of a good ordinary print. 

The bleacher should be diluted with water 
until it acts slowly. At least five minutes should 
be occupied in the operation; a longer period 
will do no harm. After a brief wash the print 
may now be bathed for two minutes (about) in 
20 ozs. of water into which 20 drops of sulphuric 
acid have been dropped. Another quick wash, 
and the print is ready for the fixing-bath, which 
should be made of plain hypo (strength im- 
material). Fixing will be complete in two 


minutes with a bath of average strength, and a 
good wash for at least fifteen minutes will com- 
plete this part of the proceedings. 

Pigmenting may be commenced forthwith, 
but it is highly desirable to dry the print first 
and then to re-soak; but in either case no attempt 
should be made to pigment until the margin 
of the print—there should always be a clean 
white margin obtained by use of the mask during 
exposure—feels slimy to the touch of the finger. 
If this condition does not arrive at once, the 
worker must wait until it does, or hurry it for- 
ward by increasing the temperature of the water 
in which the print is soaking. 

The “condition” will be obvious to the eye 
when the print is laid on the wet pad and blotted 
off. The relief will be plainly visible and the 
image will look quite wet and greasy by com- 
parison with the margins. If such “condition” 
is not apparent the print must be returned to 
the water and the soaking continued until it 
becomes apparent. Pigmenting will then pre- 
sent no difficulty. The British Journal. 


Charles G. Willoughby on Motion-Pictures 
for the Amateur 





lan (GR NLLE interest in the subject of motion- 
S55) Pe, pictures for the amateur is increas- 
A kee! 4 é 
\ W4sx)| ing; and, in accordance with our 
J34]| desire to give our readers more 
J information on the subject, we 
reprint part of a recent radio-broadcast on 
motion-pictures which was delivered by the 
well-known photo-supply dealer of New York 
City, Charles G. Willoughby. We believe that 
the few references he makes to his manner of 
entering the field of photography will be of 
interest to our readers. We might add that 
what Mr. Willoughby says about motion-pic- 
tures for the amateur is based upon careful 
study and practical experience. His position 
in the photographic industry proves that he is 
in close touch at all times with conditions. We 
quote those parts of the broadcast which relate 
to Mr. Willoughby’s first acquaintance with 
photography and his remarks on motion-pictures 
for the amateur. 

“Many have asked me the question as to how 
it happened that I became a camera-fan, and 
my reply has usually been something like this— 
well it’s a rather long story. This answer has 
usually sufficed. To-night the subject of pictures 
is again brought home to me, and it puts me in 
such a reminiscent mood that if you will pardon 


= 


the use of the personal pronoun, I, for a moment 
or so, I will tell you briefly how it all happened. 
There never was a more ‘crazy loon’ than I 
when the camera-germ found its way into my 
anatomy in 1896. Many of you old-timers will 
remember the situation in those days; for you 
could not buy a camera for about five dollars 
that would make a good-sized picture. It was 
early in the summer of that year when I chanced 
to look into one of the magazines, and there 
found an attractive advertisement describing 
the Vive camera, and an illustration with it 
showing a sample picture, full size, which was 
414 x 414 inches. Well it seemed to me that this 
camera would do everything but talk, and I 
felt that it might be made to talk if I once could 
fasten my hands upon it. The proposition 
looked good. It was a square-deal offer—full 
up—and running over. My enthusiasm was 
never more in evidence than at that moment, 
and you may bet events moved so swiftly that 
it was only a few days later when the Express 
Company’s wagon drove up to my place in 
Detroit, and the driver asked me to sign for a 
box from Western Springs, Ill. I cannot now 
tell you what was used to open that box contain- 
ing the precious stuff’, but it must have been an 
axe, for it was only a few moments later when 
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I coaxed my dog upon the roof of the woodshed 
and made three pictures of him. The dog has 
long since passed to the happy hunting-ground, 
but I still cling to the pictures. Well, I shall 
not burden you with a description of what fol- 
lowed, except to say that for weeks—both day 
and night—I was either in the darkroom, or out 
in the open, working like a beaver until pictures 
were all over the house and out into the yard, 
and it might be added that the usual number of 
blank negatives were decorating the scrap-heap, 
for my experience in this respect has been no 
different than yours. 

“Just let me tell you one more thing about 
that camera and then we shall be through with 
it. There are events in all our lives that mark 
turning-points in our careers, but usually some 
one of these stands out more boldly than all the 
others. The possession of that plate-camera 
in 1896 brought about a big change in my life 
because it was responsible for my moving bag 
and baggage, home and family from Detroit 
to New York where I have been since in touch 
with the picture-making situation, and have 
watched cameras and things photographic move 
into the limelight and then disappear because 
the manufacturers failed at the time to anticipate 
the needs of the public. I should not want to 
make a guess as to how many of these obsolete 
outfits there are now lying around the country, 
not knowing the present whereabouts of those 
who were responsible for their creation. 


“Out of every hundred photographers in this 
country at the present time, there are perhaps 
not more than five who own and operate motion- 
picture cameras. The other ninety-five have 
hundreds of times wished that it might be 
possible in some way or another to force these 
still-pictures into action, for after all, motion- 
pictures are only a succession of still-pictures 
moved across a given point of light, and are seen 
upon the screen because this point of light is 
stronger than the light surrounding it. Now, 
for instance, just imagine that at this very mo- 
ment you have the family-album before you— 
pictures of mother and father—of children— 
the family-pets—of friends. Now suppose that 
suddenly these still-pictures began to move about 
and you saw the family in action as they appeared 
perhaps twenty, thirty, or even forty years ago 
wouldn’t this be a wonderful revelation to you, 
and yet—this would all have been possible had 
the motion-picture hand-camera been invented 
at the time these still-pictures were made—how- 
ever, these cameras are here now, and the present 
generation is going to be able in future to see 
mother and father upon the motion-picture 
screen, right in your own home. Think this over. 





“These motion-picture hand-cameras have 
been a long time in reaching us. In the early 
part of our present century we commenced to see 
them in a professional way; but nearly a quarter 
of a century has passed since that time and 
nothing worth broadcasting has been brought 
out and placed within reach of the amateur until 
recently. The professional cameras have been 
far too expensive for the amateur. They are 
necessarily heavy and have required heavy, 
cumbersome tripods so as to prevent vibration. 
To top all this, there has been the cost of the 
negative and positive film, thus you can see why 
the amateur has not yet had his inning. Right 
here it might be well to say something about the 
cost of a professional outfit for the making of 
motion-pictures only. A professional outfit that 
may be depended upon in almost any kind of 
emergency costs from $1,000.00 to $3,500.00 and 
in nearly all instances the cameraman is obliged 
to own his own outfit. I want to tell you that 
it is about as easy to become mayor of a big city 
as it is to obtain a position as first cameraman in 
one of the leading motion-picture studios. 

“It is no wonder, then, that the amateur has 
been discouraged in the past. The motion- 
picture game for him has been thus far practically 
impossible; but a new era has arrived and I am 
here to-night to tell you something about it. 
Within a comparatively short time there have 
been several motion-picture hand-cameras in- 
vented and placed upon the market—I say 
placed upon the market for the reason that a few 
of the larger dealers in things photographic 
have qualified and are able to demonstrate these 
machines. Some of these motion-picture hand- 
cameras seem to fill the requirements of the most 
exacting amateur, as you will note by the general 
description which I am about to give you. It is 
obvious that I cannot describe each camera by 
itself, for to do this might have a tendency to 
place one outfit at a disadvantage when com- 
pared with another—at any rate, two of these 
cameras will accomplish the results, and measure 
up to the description which you are about to 
hear. Now here is what any amateur photo- 
grapher may possess at this time—a motion- 
picture hand-camera that will accommodate one- 
hundred feet of film at one filling, and the cost of 
this hundred feet, including the finishing ready 
for the screen, is only $6.00, and this hundred 
feet contains 4,000 separate and distinct views 
and is equivalent to 250 feet of standard film— 
in other words, this film when compared with the 
standard size of equal length, will furnish you 
with two and one-half times the entertainment 
upon the screen. This film may be loaded in day- 
light by any beginner. These cameras are auto- 
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matic in action, and all the operator has to do is 
to press the button and the camera instantly 
begins to record every movement in front of it, 
so—if the operator chooses—he may walk into 
the picture and be one with his friends. The 
cost of these new inventions is within the reach 
of the ordinary pocketbook—thus it has become 
possible for almost anyone to own and operate a 
hand motion-picture camera, for with it he will 
no longer find it necessary to go to the movies for 
entertainment unless he chooses—then again he 
may be a champion swimmer or diver—or perhaps 
he hunts and fishes—he may be a golfer and 
would like to see what movement of his had’ been 
responsible for driving the ball over on the 
opposite fairway. In any event, the finished 
film gives you a perfect picture of any kind of 
action, so one may have a permanent record of 


any event—of the children from the time they 
are babies until they have reached the winter of 
life, and I might continue on and on; for there is 
practically no limit as to what may be accom- 
plished with these new inventions. 

“In conclusion I want to say that the still- 
picture will ever be with us; but good as it is, it 
can never portray life in all its aspects as the 
one in motion, and now that the motion-camera 
is within easy reach of the amateur, you are to 
see wonderful strides in its use in future. So I say 
get aboard, and join the coming army of motion- 
picture fans. You cannot afford to lose a mo- 
ment in so doing, for every day’s delay may 
mean a lost opportunity to record passing events 
that are dear to you now, but which will become 
priceless treasures, as the future years come and 
go. I thank you all.” 


The Difference Between Density and Contrast 


TAG i HEN you are looking your negatives 
Nis 3}] over to discover their good and bad 
ook: points you must remember there is 
only one thing that really matters— 
how will they print? This is ob- 
vious enough, but it is often quite difficult to 
make the man who does not do his own printing 
see that it doesn’t matter how beautiful the 
negative may look if it does not produce a good 
print. In judging the quality of your negatives 
you must be careful not to confuse density with 
contrast. Broadly speaking, density is the thick- 
ness of the silver-image and is governed by the 
exposure given to the film. Contrast is not the 
thickness of the image but the difference in 
thickness between the highlight and shadow-por- 
tions of the image and is governed by the develop- 
ment of the negative. Density is not an impor- 
tant factor in negative-quality provided it lies 
within the wide latitude of a material such as 
Eastman Portrait Film. If the correct exposure 
for a certain subject is two seconds and exposures 
of two, four and six seconds are made and the 
three films developed in the same developer for 
the same length of time, they will vary in density 
but they will all have the same contrast and yield 
equally good prints, the only difference being in 
the time required to make the prints. 

On the other hand, if two identically exposed 
films are developed, one for six minutes and one 
for twelve minutes, the resulting negatives will 
vary greatly in contrast. And you cannot have 
much difference in contrast without seeing a 
very great variation in the prints. A negative 
which is lacking in contrast will yield a flat print 





with little difference between the highlights and 
the halftones or the halftones and the shadows. 
A negative with excessive contrast, if printed 
for detail in shadows, will have blank highlights, 
and if it is printed for detail in the highlights it 
will have blank black shadows. And if printed 
for the halftones, both shadows and highlights 
are likely to be lost. 

The perfect negative is one that will give a 
print in which there is some detail in even the 
highest lights and this detail in highlights is 
obtained before the shadow-detail is lost in black- 
ness. Naturally such a result is not obtained on 
a paper of great contrast but rather on one of 
the papers having the long gradation scale neces- 
sary for portraits, such as Vitava or Artura. 
Naturally, when making high-keyed portraits, 
such as those of children, in which there are no 
strong shadows, there will be a much smaller 
range of contrast in the negative. This result 
should be obtained by a soft, broad lighting. 

You will find in practice that much more lati- 
tude is allowable in exposure than in development. 
In fact, a variation of eight or ten times in the 
exposure may not ruin a negative because its 


‘contrast might not be greatly changed. But such 


a great difference in time of development would 
certainly destroy the quality of any negative 
made under normal conditions. The latitude in 
development is small, so it is very important to 
keep the time and temperature normal. If you 
will look through your old negatives you will 
probably find that some of the failures you 
attributed to faulty exposure were, in reality, due 
to faulty development. Studio-Light. 
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Pictorial Subjects for Camera-Outings 


NE of the most. delightful and instructive 

features of an enterprising camera-club is 
its monthly outings, although the theme chosen 
for artistic interpretation is usually a landscape- 
subject. Surely, there is nothing more laudable 
than to perpetuate, in a pictorial way, the glori- 
ous and inspiring handiwork of the Divine Crea- 
tor. The well-known artists of the American 
school of painting, Inness, Wyant, Martin, 
Enneking and Murphy, made their reputation 
by paintmg landscape-scenery—the poetry of 
out-of-door nature, her mystery, and her ever- 
varying and shifting moods, together with the 
latitude of choice of subjects and the manner of 
expressing them. Hence, if the pictorial worker 
were to follow in the footsteps of these painters, 
he would be justified in selecting landscapes for 
portrayal. The variety given the painter in the 
use of color gives him a supreme advantage over 
the artist in photography who, when practising 
his hobby legitimately, is confined to mono- 
chrome. On the other hand, the observant 
photo-pictorialist enjoys greater facility in col- 
lecting his pictorial motives than the artist of 
the brush or pencil and, consequently, has at 
his disposal an almost unlimited variety of 
subjects. 

For these reasons, it is strange that camera- 
clubs seem to consider landscape-subjects the 
only suitable themes for pictorial interpretation 
on camera-outings—not that the participants 
in these excursions fall short in their aspirations, 
far from it; but they are likely to neglect other 
camera-subjects that are equally profitable and 
interesting. Now that summer is with us and 
winter-landscapes have ceased to make their 
usual appeal, the -outing-committee might con- 
sider it wise to recommend, as a subject for 
interpretation, a rural scene, an old-fashioned 
garden, a rock-bound coast, or, if the landscape 
still makes an irresistible appeal, one with figures. 
Practice in handling a subject that may be a 
novelty with some members of the outing-party 
and a welcome diversion as well, will arouse 
possibly lagging interest and induce other mem- 
bers to take part in the excursion and make the 
enterprise quite worth while. The outing- 
committee wil] also find its task an easier and 
pleasanter one, and ensure a larger attendance. 


Authorship of Acquired Motives 


NE of the perplexing questions that some- 
times arise in photography is the one that 
deals with the authorship of a manipulated print 
—exhibited by a reputable photo-pictorialist— 
the theme of which was taken from a snapshot- 
negative made by another person. It happens 
frequently that an undiscerning and _ inexpe- 
rienced snapshooter will stumble upon a bit of 
attractive scenery and, without appreciating its 
inherent beauty, make it his own. When he 
receives the finished print from the photo-fin- 
isher, however, he is disappointed and casts it 
aside. By chance, the bapless print falls into the 
hands of a pictorial worker of artistic vision who, 
after studying it carefully, discovers that a cer- 
tain section contains pictorial possibilities, and 
which, if properly worked up, can be transformed 
into a pleasmg composition. He _ therefore 
acquires, by purchase or some other mutually 
satisfactory arrangement, the print as well as 
the negative, the snapshooter surrendering all 
claims to both. The new and undisputed owner 
of the picture proceeds to enlarge the section that 
appealed to bim, builds it up, gives it what it 
lacked before—atmosphere, tonality, character, 
affixes his signature and exhibits the completed 
print—bromoil or multiple gum—to the satis- 
faction of himself and the delight of his friends. 
The question to be decided is whether or not 
the creator of the manipulated print may justly 
be regarded as the originator of the picture. 
Is it ethical? If our opinion were asked, we 
should answer both questions in the affirmative. 
Why not? The subject gains an element of 
humor when it is explained that a superb multi- 
ple-gum print, produced by another worker under 
similar circumstances, was exhibited in Boston, 
several years ago. It happened to be seen by the 
camera-user who had snapshot the view of which 
the picture on exhibition had been a small 
and insignificant part. The visitor admired it 
greatly, without recognising its origin or locality, 
however, bought it, and placed it in his office as 
a source of perpetual personal pleasure. He will 
doubtless continue to enjoy looking at the pic- 
ture, even should he learn that he was partly 
accountable for its origin; the maker of the pic- 
torial print, with its acquired theme, will con- 
tinue as its undisputed author. 
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ADVANCED CGOMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-Ers MaGazinn, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoTto-ERA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Paoto-Era Picturn Exureit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era Macazinr awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Bridges 
Closed May 31, 1924 


First Prize: Francis A. Snell. 
Second Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 
Third Prize: Walter Rutherford. 


Honorable Mention: L. J. Creegan; J. H. Field; 
Harold K. Frederick; Chas. A. Hellmuth; Allan D. 
Kinsley; Nelson C. D. Martin; Franklin Gray McIn- 
tosh; F. W. G. Moebus; A. T. Russell; John O. Scudder; 
Alfous Weber; Ralph E. Weddell. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“*Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
**Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

*‘ Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

‘‘Landscapes with Clouds.”’ Closes July 31. 
““Mountains and Hills.”’ Closes August 31. 
““Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 


“* Architectural Subjects.’ Closes October 31. 
““Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
‘*“Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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SNELL 
—BRIDGES 


FRANCIS A. 


FIRST PRIZE 








NIGHT-TIME IN THE PARK 


LOUIS F. BUCHER 


SECOND PRIZE—BRIDGES 


Advanced Workers 


Aut will agree that for attractiveness of subject, 
beauty of composition and excellence of execution, 
Francis A. Snell’s interpretation of the subject, 
“Bridges, merits the decision of the jury in according 
it the highest honor in this competition. The spacing 
could not be improved upon. The artist chose a 
beautiful foreground—one in a low key—avoiding the 
possible error of permitting an object, like the footpath, 
below, to become too conspicuous a feature, thereby 
forming a source of annoyance to the eye. The sky 
very properly occupies one-third of the  picture- 
area, and it contains just enough light clouds to give 
it interest and character, and not detract from the 
subject proper. It would have been a simple matter 
to introduce a spectacular sky, one that consists of 
heavily massed cumulus-clouds—a feature which, 
though in itself strikingly attractive, often tends to 
imperil the balance of the picture and make it appear 
top-heavy, in other hands; but Mr. Snell was conservy- 
atively wise and possibly repressed a desire to make 
his sky more conspicuous. The bridge crosses the 
center of the picture-space almost horizontally; but 
this effect is neutralised by the clever arrangement 
of the trees which partly conceal the beautiful, arched 
structure which spans what appears to be a ravine. 
Moreover, and fortunately, the direction of the bridge 
is slightly diagonal, of which circumstance the artist 
was wise to take advantage. Then, too, the back- 
ground with its skilfully subdued line of buildings 
also helps to dissuade the beholder from being too 
critical regarding the position of the bridge in the 
picture. The student, no doubt, will appreciate 
the amount of thought and effort which the artist 
must have put into the composition of his picture, 
and the cleverness, discretion and good taste he has 
shown in the interpretation of his inspiring theme. 


The perspective is natural and pleasing—the result 
of an intelligent use of the lens. The artist deserves 
to be complimented for having chosen for his subject 
for interpretation so beautiful a bridge, and one that 
has lent itself so happily to artistic treatment. 

Data: Exposed May 17, 1924; 6.45 A.m.; sunny, 
but hazy; Speed Graphic Camera (314 x 414); front- 
component of Ernemann Ernon, F/13.6; focus, 10 
inches; stop, F/13.6; 1/3 second; Wratten Panchroma- 
tic, 314 x 4144; pyro; print, enlargement on Wellington 
Thick Rough. 

Louis F. Bucher’s choice of a bridge that is seen 
in the evening, and by the aid of artificial illumination, 
shows a degree of novelty. Certainly, the manner 
in which the lighted lamps are arranged, and of show- 
ing the bridge and other objects—silhouetted against 
a slightly illumined sky—reveals artistic taste well 
directed. Here also, an artist has observed a rule of 
pictorial composition by allotting one-third, no more 
and no less, of the picture-area to the sky. The 
student needs only to cover up one-half of the fore- 
ground in either picture—the present and the preced- 
ing—to comprehend the value of the application of 
this principle to landscapes such as these. Here, too, 
a tree is used to give added interest to the scene. 
Unfortunately, in this case, it is but a part of a tree, 
and trees are usually so beautiful, that one likes to 


see them in their entirety—even their form as observed _ 


at night—if possible. The rigid symmetry of the 
two pairs of illuminated globes is relieved by several 
supplementary ones with diminished reflections. To 
include them was a happy thought of the artist. Their 


absence, here, would tend to give a feeling of rigidity — 


to the composition and consequent monotony. The _ 
foreground has been saved from utter blackness — 
by the friendly aid of a neighboring electric arc-light; — 


thus, this part of the picture is not without interest. 


Mr. Bucher deserves credit for having mastered a me 
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BALANCE 


difficult situation and impressed a somewhat prosaic 
subject with his artistic personality. 

Balance’, by Walter Rutherford, is impressive. 
Indeed, the effect of the original print, an enlarge- 
ment, is overwhelming. The massive structure sug- 
gests security, power, solidity. The urge to suggest this 
thought by picturing a large fragment of a great steel 
bridge has mastered other artists besides Mr. Ruther- 
ford. Walter Bruning had a similar effort—published 
in Puoto-Era last year; only his view was made of a 
towering mass of steel, and showing the floor of the 
bridge with traffic. Mr. Rutherford chose an enor- 
mous steel arch as it spans the river; but where, or 
the name of the subject itself, he has neglected to 
state. The place, probably, is somewhere in Canada. 

Data: July, 1923; bright sunlight; 6 p.w.; 4x5 R. B. 
Auto Graflex Camera; 9-inch Wollensak Verito lens; 
stop, F/5.6; Graflex Roll-Film; pyro-soda; 1/50 second; 
print, enlargement on P. M. C. Bromide No. 5. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Photography for the Middle-aged 


One of the leading Canadian newspapers contains 
some wise words of a doctor—anonymous, of course, 
as all members of the profession should be in public 
print—to the woman of forty-five. Five times nine, 
it appears, is the dangerous age in the life of men, and 
particularly of women. It is then they cultivate 


WALTER RUTHERFORD 
THIRD PRIZE—BRIDGES 


dyspepsia and other fleshly ills, and if they are not 
careful they will ‘“‘enjoy’’ very poor health for the rest 
of their lives. To them this doctor says, “What you 
want, ladies, is not medicine, or electrical treatment, 
or spa waters, or bath chairs; you want a diversion, a 
pursuit, a hobby, an interest. And what better than 
a camera?” What, indeed? Yet whenever we see a 
poster calling attention to the delights of photography, 
it generally bears the figure of a young woman, still in 
her very slender youth. Might not the appeal of 
photography to the middle-aged be also emphasised a 
little? Photographers are middle-aged, very many of 
them. At a large photographic gathering the other 
night, the Chairman remarked upon the middle-aged- 
ness of the audience; I think his calculation was that 
more than half of it was over forty. But we still look 
for the poster which will tell the middle-aged how a 
camera in the hand means youthfulness in the bosom. 
The Amateur Photographer. 


Hanging His Favorite Print 


Moruer (startled) to Bobbie in the adjoining room: 
“What’s that noise I hear, Bobbie?” Bobbie: “It’s 
the step-ladder that fell over. Papa’s hanging a pic- 
ture!” 

Mother (anxiously): “I hope your father didn’t 
fall?” Bobbie: ‘““Not yet. He’s hanging to the pic- 
ture-molding!” 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
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ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition—Summer-Sports 
Closes September 30, 1924 


Tue height of the photographic season is at hand. 
The vacation-month of the year is before us. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of cameras, plates and films 
will be used within the next four weeks. We rejoice 
that photography has come to its own; and that, in 
keen competition with other outdoor and indoor 
activities, it has lost none of its appeal and delight. 
In fact, photography is more firmly intrenched to-day 
than ever before, the radio notwithstanding. What 
a splendid opportunity is now before the owner of a 
camera! He will have his vacation-days of freedom; 
he will seek mental and physical refreshment at the 
seashore, in the mountains and deep in the woodlands. 
Wherever he may go, the camera will record the story 
of the days afield for the benefit of those who wait for 
his return. Really, there is no excuse now to leave a 
camera behind. In fact, it will be a serious handicap 
to be without one. This competition is one which 
always taxes the judgment of the jury. It is probably 
the most popular one of each year. Let it be even 
larger and let those who are regular contributors be 
sure to interest their friends to send in a print. Please 
remember that all winners of an Honorable Mention 
are now entitled to a six-month subscription to PHorto- 
Era MaGazine. 

We try very hard to arouse interest in several dif- 
ferent subjects in connection with these competitions. 
It is a pleasure to say that our subscribers and readers 


respond enthusiastically; although, sometimes, the: 


subjects selected because of technical and artistic 
problems involved reduce the participants in number 
and the pictures in quality. We believe that the camer- 
ist should have an opportunity to see what he can do 
in the various branches of photography. If he is always 
permitted to select his own subjects, he is very likely 
to confine himself exclusively to that branch of photo- 
graphy which he enjoys best or the one in which he is 
most proficient. In bringing the present competition 
to the attention of our readers, we know from past 
experience that it is a popular one with amateur and 
protessional photographers in all parts of the world. 
It includes many branches of photography and it is 
suited to the artistic and physical strength of almost 
every photographer, both old and young. 

When all is said and done, the average amateur 
photographer does most of his photographic work 
_ during the summer-months. In fact, human nature 
is largely responsible for the popularity of photography 
in the summer-time. The weather is warm, the light 
is usually good, there are days available for rest or 
recreation, and the making of pictures is comparatively 
easier and more attractive. The experienced worker 
has no seasons, and has overcome the human trait to 
shirk possible physical discomfort. To him, the biting 
cold is no obstacle to “carrying on” photographically. 
However, where there is one throughout-the-year 
worker, there are hundreds who confine their picture- 
making to the summer-months. This should not be 
so; and we are glad to note that more of our readers 
are making pictures throughout the year than ever 


before. Nevertheless, those who have not reached 
this “advanced” stage in their photographic experi- 
ences, should have some consideration. To help these, 
we offer the present competition—summer-sports. 

It should be remembered that the camerist has every- 
thing in his favor during the summer-months. The 
actinic value of the light is at its best, he may go about 
in physical comfort, and his subject-material is not 
hard to find. Although a reflecting-camera is to be 
preferred, it should not be assumed that pictures of 
summer-sports cannot be made successfully with other 
types of cameras. A few moments spent in reading the 
instruction-book, or a good book on general photo- 
graphy, or one devoted to the question of exposure, 
will show that even a box-form camera may be used 
under favorable conditions. Of course, to photograph 
a baseball in flight or a speed-boat tearing through the 
water is too much to expect of a moderate-priced equip- 
ment; but then, a game of croquet or other “‘quiet”’ 
sport will be as acceptable to the jury, provided that 
the picture possesses technical and artistic merit. How- 
ever, most folding hand-cameras are equipped with 
shutters that are of sufficient speed to enable the 
camerist to make pictures of virtually all summer- 
sports. Eyen in cases where the great speed of the 
subject might deter the worker from making the ex- 
posure, there is usually a viewpoint from which to 
obtain a picture that will not show motion. 

Vest-pocket cameras are very effective in making 
pictures of summer-sports. They are small, light, 
and fitted with lens-and-shutter equipments that will 
enable the camerist to “stop” all but the very fastest. 
subject. A distinct advantage of the vest-pocket out- 
fit is its portability, and, for that very reason, it is more 
apt to be “taken along” to be used when occasion 
offers. The heavy, cumbersome tripod-outfit is out 
of place and more likely to be injured than to make a 
picture. A camera that may be manipulated quickly, 
that is reasonably well-equipped with a lens-and-shut- 
ter combination and that may be carried easily, is 
the outfit to use, if possible. 

In this competition, as in all competitions, the worker 
must seize the psychological moment when the subject 
is at its best, to press the shutter-release. Certain 
forms of summer-sports are difficult to photograph, 
and the camerist will be compelled to think and to 
act quickly. For example, let us suppose that we are 
watching a motor-boat race. One of the boats is 
rounding the first buoy in a sparkling flash of leap- 
ing spray and foam-flecked wake. Is this the psy- 
chological moment? Perhaps it would be better to 
wait to photograph this same boat as she spurts down 
the home-stretch, and to victory. To my mind, the 
burden rests squarely upon the shoulders of the cam- 
erist to make the right selection. It depends upon the 
thought that the worker aims to portray. If he in- 
tends merely to record a speeding motor-boat, that 
is one thing; but if he wishes to combine a picture 
of the boat with the excitement of a close finish in 
the race, that is another matter. 

However, although the summer-sports pictures will 
come under the general heading of speed-pictures, 
the camerist should remember that the jury is not 
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“4 PICTURE HERE!” 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


interested in a speed-picture unless it tells a story 
convincingly about a summer-sport. In short, no 
matter how fine a speed-picture the camerist might 
send in, it will not be accepted simply because it is an 
excellent photograph. It must depict a summer-sport, 
first; and, then, the factor of speed may become appar- 
ent, but of secondary importance only. 

In considering the subject of this competition, the 
worker should not conclude that sport-pictures must 
be confined to races and games. A moment’s reflection 
will reveal many summer-activities which may be 
included in this competition. For example: canoeing, 
hiking, fishing, clam-digging, picking flowers, bird- 
study, hunting butterflies, camping, tether-ball, cro- 
quet, ring-toss, quoits and a number of other pastimes 
that vacationists might engage in. True, these may 
not be sports in the commonly accepted sense; but 
they are eligible under the general heading of summer- 
activities that involve the element of sport. In short, 
we wish to make this competition broad enough to 
reflect the life and pleasure of the summer-season. 

Let me say just a word in regard to an unfortunate 
tendency among many vacationists. There is no 
denying the appeal that new friends and acquaintances 
make, as we meet them during our vacations at the 
seashore or in the mountains; but, in most cases, in a 
few months the appeal has spent its force and, instead 
of an interesting pictorial record of our travels, we 
have but a collection of persons that we soon forget 
and who mean nothing photographically. Mind you, 
I am not discouraging the making of pictures of the 
family and of friends; but I do wish to call attention 


to the wasted opportunities to make pictures of places 
that we visit, so that years afterwards we may turn 
the leaves of the photo-album with pleasure and profit. 

Another word of suggestion might be of service, 
right here. Let the reader determine, once and for all, 
that he will merit the title of amateur photographer. 
Above all, let him see to it that he does not become 
classed with the snapshooters—those who point the 
camera in the general direction of the subject and trust 
to luck and the corner drug-store to do the rest. The 
amateur actor, musician, writer, or lecturer may be 
as proficient as the professional, and “‘amateur”’ in no 
sense implies inferiority. The amateur photographer 
may be fully as expert as a professional of internationa 
reputation. PHoro-Era Maaaztne has striven for 
years to dignify the term amateur photographer. 
The snapshooter should never be called an amateur 
photographer until he wins his photographic spurs. 

This competition offers an exceptional opportunity 
for some of our readers to make a renewed attempt to 
win a prize or Honorable Mention. Many have 
made excellent progress during the past few months. 
New workers of promise are appearing and our com- 
petitions are becoming filled with the same spirit that 
pervades the players of two evenly matched baseball- 
teams. “Play hard, and may the best man win” 
should express the feeling of those who seek honors 
in this popular competition. Photography is making 
tremendous strides and those who wish to make prog- 
ress and enjoy their photographie work should become 
regular contributors to these competitions. 

A. H. BrearpsLey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoro-EraA Maaazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
é letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-Era Macazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
tun at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1924 


First Prize: None awarded. 
Second Prize: Osborne H. Graves. 


Honorable Mention: Joseph G. Hottinger; Rosemary 
Hughes; Stanton G. Long; Alfred E. McKenney; 
Elmer P. Trevors. 


My Interest in the Beginner 


From time to time we have tried to make it clear 
that PHoto-Era Maaazine is deeply interested in the 
beginner. Indeed, I go so far as to say that the future 
of photography depends in a great measure on the 
beginner of to-day. This is true technically and 
pictorially. It is to be regretted that the beginner 
almost apologises for sending in pictures for criticism 
or asking a few questions. To my way of looking at 
it, a photographic magazine should be so conducted 
that the beginner may feel encouraged, stimulated 
and eager to make progress. He will not feel this way 
if he is directly or indirectly belittled by such remarks 
as, “‘Oh, well, he’s only a beginner; what can you 
expect?”’, or “These beginners are always asking such 
absurd questions.” Frankly, if I were tremendously 
interested in electricity and every time I asked the 
meaning of “watt”, “frequency”, ‘“‘wave-length’, or 
“voltage’’, I was treated as though such questions 
were absurd and taboo, I would be strongly inclined 
to ask some of these electrical wizards whether or not 
they knew it all without first receiving instruction. 
Moreover, a few such experiences would serve to cool 
my interest in electricity and I should soon seek 
another hobby or profession. 

My remarks are based on several letters which 
reached my desk during the month. One writer sends 
some pictures to our Beginners’ Competition and 
appears to have little hope of ever gaining the momen- 
tary attention of the jury. Moreover, he blames the 
friendly spirit of these editorials for his rash act in 
forwarding the pictures at all. Another writer appears 
to feel that all the pictures in our competitions are 
made by Leonard Misonne, Pirie MacDonald, John 
Garo, Dr. A. D. Chaffee, O. C. Reiter, John Paul 
Edwards and others in the photographic Hall of Fame. 
He assumes, without a moment’s thought, that his 
modest little print is doomed to failure before it leaves 
the post office. Permit me to point out that there is 
not a pictorialist, internationally known, who was not a 
beginner at one time. For all that I know, he too, 
might have asked absurd questions and been patronised 
by the photographic élite of the day. However, it is 
but fair to say that a beginner, in virtually any hobby, 
sport or profession, is compelled to face a period of 
being nowhere in particular, so far as skill and results 
are concerned. Fortunate, indeed, is that beginner 
who has a friend who can guide, encourage and instruct 
without a show of condescension. 

Perhaps my interest in the beginner is the more 
keen because of my own experiences in the days when 
I was the proud owner of a Flexo No. 2 box-camera. 
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OH, Boy! 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


This outfit—which I thought was very fine—made 
pictures 314 x 31% square, had a meniscus achromatic 
lens and the familiar rotary shutter, now used on nearly 
all box-cameras. I began my photographic career 
with a No. 2 Brownie and when I managed to grow 
up to the capabilities of the Flexo No. 2, I felt pretty 
proud of myself. However, this feeling of superiority 
and self-confidence was soon blown to the winds by a 
friend who purchased a reflecting-camera with all 
the attachments and accessories that were the latest 
thing of that day. The more I listened to his explana- 
tions of the manipulation of his beautiful outfit, the 
lower my heart sank when I looked at the Flexo No. 2. 
In fact, when he finished his glowing account of what 
this reflecting-camera could do and did do, I was 
ready to give up photography. He presented a view 
of my photographic future so dark and disastrous— 
unless I bought a reflecting-camera—that I would 
have sold the Flexo for a fifty-cent piece—and it cost 
me eight dollars. Why should I continue in photo- 
graphy? To obtain a reflecting-camera, at that time, 
was equivalent to wanting a Rolls Royce now—simply 
out of the question. Thus my photographic happiness 
was shattered for a time. However, I recovered my 
courage eventually, and even held my head up when I 
chanced to be in a crowd where reflecting-cameras 
and expensive outfits were much in evidence. What is 
more, when glances of condescension came my way, 





OSBORNE H. GRAVES 


I stared back coldly, and left the scefie as haughtily 


as I could. Nevertheless, in secret, 1t hurt always to — 


be the object of amused remarks or sidelong glances 
from owners of better cameras than mine. The Flexo 


was doing good work and I have an album now which ~ 


is filled with creditable pictures made over eighteen 
years ago. In the circumstances, because of these 
and other experiences, I do feel interested in the 


beginner and wish to do whatever I can to help him ~ 


on to self-confidence and to photographic success. 


The Beginners’ Competition is not a formal, heart- E 


less sort of contest. It is my desire to have it just a 
friendly opportunity to get in touch with my readers 
and to help them over that period when they may be 
wondering whether or not photography is really worth 
the necessary time and effort. 

Let me add that the sending of prints to this compe- 
tition is not a great task. Neither does the jury take 
especial delight in tearing beginners’ pictures to bits. 
The object of the Beginners’ Competition is to build 
confidence, encourage the mastery of simple photo- 
finishing and arouse a love of the beautiful pictorially. 
These things cannot be accomplished in a day, and we 
do not expect it. Therefore, if there are any beginners 
who are thinking of giving up photography or who 
cannot seem to get anywhere or who would like friendly 
counsel, let them write in and perhaps things may not 
be so discouraging, after all. A. H. Brarpsiry. 
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Beginners’ Competition 


Tue exclamation, “Oh, Boy!”, is one which usually 
emanates from members of the “male persuasion”’. 
It has been known to be uttered by young women, 
when by themselves or in mixed company. Why do 
they not cultivate an expression of surprise or joy of 
their own! I, for one, would not be shocked if I over- 
heard a girl say to another, “Oh, Girl!” It surely would 
be appropriate. But if the winsome subject of Mr. 
Graves’ picture be “Miss Graves”, and she were 
addressing her remark to a boy, would it be quite 
proper? Here, however, Mr. Graves, presumably 
the parent, may be the addressee. Well; in that case, 
I have nothing more to say. Turning my pen once 
again into its accustomed channel, I observe that the 
photographer succeeded admirably in catching the 
child’s expression of joy—or of surprise—for which 
the parents, whoever they may be, will always be 
grateful.’ The lighting is good; so is the stereoscopic 
effect (the realistic impression of distance from subject 
to background) owing to the nearness at which the 
camera was used and the fortunately dark background. 
As the snapshot was probably an impromptu one, 
and the camerist is only a beginner, we may have to 
pardon the inclusion of only one foot of the subject 
and the blurred effect of its left hand. Otherwise, 
there is little ground for severe criticism. 

Data: Exposed near Wolfeboro, N.H.; August, 1923; 
3p.M.; bright sunlight; Eastman Kodak 1A Sr.; Anastig- 
mat F/7.7; stop, F/11; 1/25 second; at 8 feet distance; 
Eastman N. C. film; Special Developer; enlargement 
by photo-finisher. All operations, except print, with- 
out aid from anyone. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 
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Some ‘‘Dont’s’’ for Camera-Club Members 


Don’t abuse club-property. 

Don’t think the club exists for your benefit and 
yours alone; always remember there are other members. 

Don't leave the darkroom and enlarging room in a 
mess; always leave the room neat and tidy. 

Don’t be afraid to show your work; criticism is 
good for you. 

Don’t when you invite criticism of your work turn 
around and tell your critic that he does not know 
what he is talking about. 

Don’t be nasty when a fellow-member does not see 
eye to eye with you in club-matters. 

Don't be selfish; tell all you know, and help all you 
can. 

Don’t sneer at another member’s work; if you can’t 
give helpful advice, don’t say anything to discourage 
him. 

Don't, when asked to take office at the club, make 
all sorts of excuses when you know you can do it; 
always feel that the whole success of the club depends 
on you taking that office. 

Don't be half-hearted; give your best all the time. 

Don’t undertake a job when you know you can’t 
carry it out. 

Don’t be swell-headed; it’s a terrible disease. 

Don't be satisfied with one successful effort; carry 
on. 
Don’t when speaking at a meeting be tiresome; state 
your case clearly and in as few words as possible. 

Don't be narrow-minded; always think of the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 

Don't think your club 7; remember there are many 


good clubs in the country. You can be a good loyal 
member of your club without throwing mud at other 
clubs. 

Don't be downhearted when you get beat in com- 
petition; “‘try again” and your success will come. 


An Otp Hanp 
in Sco‘tish Federation Blue-Book. 


Moonlight Pictures 


WE are occasionally asked by amateur photographers 
if it is possible to make pictures by moonlight with in- 
expensive cameras. Provided the proper exposure is 





given, there is no reason that any camera will not make a 
picture by moonlight. However, if the moon is in- 
cluded in the picture, the long exposure necessary 
causes the moon to appear more like a sausage than the 
more familiar round or crescent-shaped moon. This 
is caused by the rotation of the earth from west to east, 
at a speed of over a thousand miles an hour at the 
equator, carrying the camera with it, while the moon 
remains practically fixed so far as the earth is con- 
cerned. No matter if the camera-shutter is open only 
a minute, the amount of the earth’s rotation during that 
time is recorded on the negative. 

We recently received a photograph of the moon made 
at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, on the evening of June 29, 
1923, by Miss Elizabeth Leichty of Chicago, Ill. The 
camera was a 2A folding Brownie, and the exposure 
given was thirty minutes, from 9 to 9.30 o’clock. The 
print shows the advance of the moon during the half 
hour that the camera was open to be about 8 degrees. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Phenosafranin and Red Darkroom-Light 


RuGarvDING the property of phenosafranin of render- 
ing possible the development of highly sensitive ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic plates by yellow light. 
Liippo-Cramer writes in Photographische Rundschau: 
“Many conservative photographers and amateurs 
hesitate to adopt a special, yellow lamp and others 
have refrained from using the safranin process because 
of its discoloring the gelatine-coating as well as the 
fingers, etc., about which exaggerated statements have 
been made. It will be well, therefore, to refer again 
to the subject and to show that the desensitising effect 
may be availed of when using the ordinary red dark- 
room-lamp, but it is found that occasionally the color 
is used too strong. When working with the ordinary 
lamp, which should be very clear, a very small quantity 
of safranin should be added to the developer, and this 
may be used even with the most sensitive ortho- 
chromatic plates requiring long development under the 
direct rays of the lamp without a trace of fogging. 
The simple prescription is, that for each 100 ccm. of 
any appropriate developer 10 ccm. of a 1 to 100,000 
solution of phenosafranin be added. This would 
therefore be working with a 1 to 1 million solution of 
the dye, and it can be readily understood that with 
such an extremely diluted solution neither the photo- 
graphic coating nor the fingers can be injuriously 
discolored. This extremely small addition of the 
desensitiser, even when using a very clear lamp, is 
sufficient to allow the development of the most sensi- 
tive orthochrome plate absolutely without fog.” 


Exposures in Copying 


Tue greater exposure required when any lens is 
used at a camera-extension substantially greater than 
that for focusing distant objects is a factor in com- 
mercial copying which it is necessary to take rapidly 
into account, says The British Journal. If the scale 
of reduction or enlargement is known, it is a simple 
matter to use one or other of the two tables in the 
“Almanac,” since these are independent of the focal 
length of the lens. They show the exposure required 
on any ordinary scale of reproduction compared with 
that on any other scale, on the assumption, of course, 
that the same actual stop is used in the lens. In 
much copying, however, there is no occasion to work 
out the scale of reproduction; probably most copying 
jobs are done by focusing the original to the required 
size on the ground-glass without troubling to ascertain 
if the reduction is, say, a third or a fifth. Under these 
conditions the means for comparing exposures is a 
scale on the copying-camera made for the particular 
lens in regular use. The camera is first set in focus 
for distant objects and a line drawn across the moving 
and fixed parts of the baseboard, to show their position 
at this adjustment of focus. If now on either the 
fixed or moving portions of the baseboard distances be 
set off at, say, one-inch intervals, the exposures at the 
various extensions will be proportional to (f-+-1)?, 
(f+2)2, and so on, f being the focal length of the lens 
in inches. Thus, the figure at the 3 mark, in the 


case of a 6-inch lens, will be 9x 9-81. By dividing 
each of these numbers by 4f?, e.g., by 144 in the case 
of a 6-inch lens, a series of numbers is obtained showing 
the exposures required as compared with 1 second when 
copying same size. Thus in the use of such a scale as 
this the figure at which the camera-extension stands 
shows, by reference to the table, the exposure relatively 
to that when copying same size. Indeed, if originals 
are all of pretty much the same character and if the 
exposure for a same size reproduction can be stand- 
ardised, the actual exposures at other camera extensions 
can be marked on the scale instead of the 1, 2, 3, etc., 
representing the scale in its simplest form. 


Toning Developed Prints with Liver of Sulphur 


Accorpina to MM. Lumiére and Seyewetz, liver of 
sulphur, which is a compound of potassium penta- 
sulphide and hyposulphite, has been but little employed 
by photographers to tone developing-papers, because 
of various objectionable features, among which are 
that its action is very slow, that the whites of the prints 
are discolored and that the diluted solution that has 
heretofore been used changes quite rapidly. 

Messrs. Lumiére and Seyewetz say that, after study- 
ing the conditions under which toning has been done, 
they have found means to avoid these drawbacks. 
First, it is not necessary to leave the prints so long in 
the toning-bath, since, in order to obtain the desired 
tone, five minutes is quite sufficient, washing them 
afterwards for two hours, during which time the toning 
proceeds gradually and a more pleasing color results 
than with the two-baths method. Second, the prints 
may be toned directly after the fixing-bath, without 
washing, because the liver of sulphur itself contains 
hyposulphite. Third, any strength of the liver of 
sulphur solution may be used, from 1 to 1000 to 1 to 5, 
and will produce the same tone; but the strength of the 
solution has considerable effect upon the discoloring of 
the whites: when it falls below 10 per cent. the whites 
become discolored by reason of an insoluble silver-salt 
retained by the gelatine-coating which is reacted upon 
if the bath contains a certain amount of silver-bromide 
in solution. This silver-salt is removed if hypo is used 
for the toning; and the stronger solution of liver of 
sulphur, which contains considerable hypo, acts in the 
same way as hyposulphite alone; therefore, 10 per 
cent. is the best strength to use. 


A Practical Suggestion 


Dicurotc fog, the causes of which are numerous, 
is a most annoying occurrence, especially when print- 
ing; but it can be easily and completely removed 
without changing the negative in any way. This fog, 
generally yellowish by transparency and pinkish by 
reflection, is formed by extremely fine particles of 
colloid silver. A 1 per cent. solution of permanganate 
of potash, which has very little effect on the coarse 
grains of silver that form the image, readily dissolves 
the colloid silver of the fog and causes it to disappear. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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A Chromium Strengthener 


Accorpine to J. L. Bunel in the Photo-Revue, the 
following formula gives an intense strengthener for neg- 
atives: 


Mimomicactd.............5. 4 grammes 60 drops 
Potassium bromide......... Q e 30 grains 
OE I es 500 ccm. 1 pint 


The negative must be placed in the solution in a weak 
light until the black image is entirely bleached out; it 
is then washed briefly and placed in a 5 per cent. so- 
lution of sodium sulphite acidified with a few drops of 
sulphuric acid. It is then again thoroughly washed, 
and if an intense strengthening is desired, redevelop in 
an amido] developer in full daylight. The developer 
must be made alkaline with a 1 per cent. solution of 
potassium carbonate. A still more intense strengthen- 
ing can be given with pyro developer with the least 
possible sulphite. If a milder strengthening is wanted, 
especially if the negative is inclined to hardness, re- 
develop with amidol without alkali in a weak light. In 
this case the redevelopment must be closely watched 
and as soon as the deep shadows and halftones appear 
and the lights are still of a brick-red, wash and fix. 
This strengthening works better than ammonium per- 
sulphate reducer. 


Sepia-Toning with Liver of Sulphur 


Tuts toning is recommended by the Société Gevaert 
for their developing-paper “‘Artos” and doubtless it 
may be found good for some of our American papers. 
After developing with metol-quinone, fixing and abund- 
ant washing, the prints are immersed in a solution of 
liver of sulphur (potassium sulphid) in the proportion 
of 3 parts to 2000 parts of water, which cannot be in- 
creased. This is used cold—z. e. from 60 to 68 degrees 
Fahr. Toning takes from 20 to 30 minutes. A longer 
time will not hurt, but is useless. A number of prints 
may be toned at one time, but it is necessary to move 
them about in the bath so that it may act uniformly. 
In winter it will be necessary to warm the bath to about 
70 degrees Fahr., otherwise it will work rather slowly. 

The liver of sulphur solution is at first of a greenish- 
yellow color, but becomes turbid when used; this, how- 
ever, does not affect its working. When the bath is ex- 
hausted it loses its color and should be thrown away. 
After toning the prints are fixed in a 10-per-cent. hypo- 
solution, then well washed again and dried. 


To Test a Fixing-Bath 


WHEN using an acid hypo-bath to fix developing- 
papers it is practically impossible to tell whether the 
bath is becoming exhausted, as the acid has a tendency 
to keep the bath from becoming discolored. To 
ensure perfect fixation, many firms are using two 
baths for the fixation of prints. However, an easy 
test for the condition of a hypo-bath is to immerse a 
strip of plate or film in the hypo, and if the strip is 
not fully cleared in ten minutes the bath is too far 
gone to use further and should be thrown away. 


To Remove the Stain from Desensitised Plates 


Ir has been found that the red stain produced on 
the gelatine of photographic plates that have been 
desensitised with safranin, may be removed easily by 
immersing them for a short time in water which con- 
tains 10 per cent. of hydrogen-peroxide—Exchange. 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal rezly is desired, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





F. P. G.—Directions to make a duplicate 
negative were given in the May, 1923, issue of this 
magazine. The process is not difficult, although it 
requires some patience to get the exact duplication. 
We can furnish the magazine for 25 cents. 

E. B.5.—When diluting strong acids, such 
as sulphuric or nitric acid, always pour the acid slowly 
into the water. Never pour the water into the acid, 
as the heat evolved is so great that the liquid is likely 
to be thrown out of the container and cause injury. 

H. R.—Kinematograph-cameras using sub- 
standard film are made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company (The Ciné Kodak) and the Victor Animato- 
graph Company (Victor Ciné Camera) and the Bell 
& Howell Company (B. & H. Automatic Ciné-Camera). 
The Pathescope Company of America makes a camera 
(Pathé Home Camera) that uses a film so near the 
size of the sub-standard film that it is said that it 
will operate on the regular sub-standard film. Look 
in the December issue of this magazine for further 
particulars on these cameras and the size of the film. 

R. S. B.—The stop-markings on your lens 
seem to indicate that it is marked on the F/ system and 
not the U.S. The markings are compared as follows: 


8 16 32 64 128 
22 32 45 


Oe a4 
Ao 67 8 sll 16 


You will find the table of comparison of the two sys- 
tems on page 64 of the book “Photography for the 
Amateur’. 

C. M. N.—Plates and films should be kept 
in a dry room, free of smoke, gas and odors, and should 
be protected against sudden changes from severe cold 
to warmth. Plates should be stood on edge to avoid 
pressure. Unless the darkroom is dry and well venti- 
lated, plates should not be stored there. 

A. H. C.—Pyro stains on the fingers may be 
removed by rubbing with a large crystal of citric acid 
directly after development, before the fingers have been 
dried. 

W. E. R.—The results of over- and under- 
exposure are of the same character with lantern- 
slide plates as are obtained with ordinary negatives. 
Insufficient exposure will give lack of detail and den- 
sity, and with too long an exposure a flat and often 
indistinct-looking image will result. 

G. F.H—yYou can test your hydrometer 
by placing it in water occasionally. If it registers 
“0” it should be correct. 

B. N.—Dark purple spots on a negative, 
comet shaped, are usually caused by iron in the hypo. 
Filter the bath two or three times, until the trouble 
disappears. 

E. T. M.—Astigmatism is a defect in a lens 
by which it is prevented from rendering vertical and 
horizontal lines with equal degree of sharpness. It 
is more noticeable toward the edges of the field, the 
center being quite free of it. A stigmatic lens is a lens 
free of astigmatism. In addition, it is free of chromatic 
and spherica] aberration. 
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SISTERS 


CHAS. H. PARTINGTON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MaGAZziINnE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, 18 the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue farther off you look at this picture, the more 
you will like it. There is no hidden sarcasm intended 
in the remark, but the picture is evidently taken for a 
wall-exhibition. This raises the question, “Is a picture 
intended for a book which one might hold at say twelve 
inches from the eye, or for a wall where the picture 
ought to be viewed at a distance of perhaps twelve 
feet?” The question of whether to be fuzzy or not to 
be fuzzy can easily be disposed of by making that sort 
of inquiry. With me it is a case of Qwién sabe? 

The composition is not altogether fortunate. Who 
asks, “Got a bite?” The boys don’t look as if they were 
asking the question, and if the figure in the boat is 
asking it, there seems to be no response from them. 
That is to say, the connection between the title and the 
scene depicted is not obvious or satisfactory. 

The eye is naturally drawn to the highlights, which 
in this case are in the lower left corner. The deepest 
shadow is in the center of the picture. The strip of 
board on the left is awkward. Cover it over with your 
finger and note how much the picture is improved. 
Take a lead pencil and gray-over the horizontal board 
and the planks on which the boys are sitting and notice 


how much improved the picture is. Why? Because 
the emphasis is altered, and the mind, without dis- 
traction, sees the connection of the different motives 
clearer. Incidentally and probably accidentally, the 
boys’ fish-pole adds to the mental perception. The 
clouds are falsified by the K3 filter, which undoubtedly 
was too strong for the scene. E. L. C. Morss. 


“Got a Birr” is a bewildering picture, in every 
respect. It almost gives one the impression that the 
shutter was snapped inadvertently. What was the 
camera focused on? Or is the “all-there” blurriness 
accounted for by the use of a special “‘art-lens’? If 
the latter, WHY? Are the boys watching the cork, 
or pulling the catch in? It seems as if the two of them 
were holding the pole. Our attention is attracted 
(too soon) to the canoe, by the reflection of the white 
shirt of its indistinct occupant. 
what that white thing is in the forepart of the canoe. 


One is led to wonder ~ 


This would be a good picture if the wharf had been ~ 
omitted and the canoe focused upon so its contents — 
were recognisable. The wooded shore would probably — 


prove to be a fine background if it came out as clear 
as our little fishermen in this picture. 
J. G. Horrrncer. 


Mr. Jorpan’s picture, “Got a Bite!’ appears out 


of focus to me. It may be on account of a lack of care © 


in focusing, or perhaps the camera moved a small 
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“GoT A BITE!” 


WILLIAM JORDAN, JR. 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


fraction during the quick bulb-exposure given. Per- 
sonally, I should prefer it if it had been focused more 
sharply. The idea of the picture is good; but the board 
above the heads of the boys on the end of the wharf 
is so light in tone as to be distracting, and the boards 
of the wharf are too light in tone. Darken them with 
a pencil and note the improvement. 

Mr. Jordan has evidently tried to balance the boys 
at the left with the boy in the canoe at the right. The 
attempt fails to a certain extent on account of the 
bundle or coat in the canoe. By darkening the white 
spot in the canoe and the reflection on the water the 
balance is much improved, although not perfect. 

As the picture stands, there is a top-heavy effect, 
due to the dark masses of the trees on the distant 
shore, and the light foreground. Possibly, Mr. Jordan 
could not alter this effect by choosing another viewpoint 
that might show a darker patch of foreground. 

A. L. Overton. 


Lovers of the barbaric in color or style and insistent 
partisans of definition and detail will not be pleased 
with Mr. Jordan’s offering. But earnest students of 
the pictorial will recognise simplicity of design with a 
rare touch of human interest, and a fine blending of 
tonal-values which mark the skilled craftsman. 

The major fault is the posing of the canoeist at this 
particular point, and the too strongly accented high- 
lights of the objects in the boat and their reflections. 
Intended to be a balance in composition and an acces- 
sory in interest, it becomes a conflicting feature. This 
pictorial fault introduces a psychological error. Any 


true disciple of Isaac Walton would resent the intrusion 
of an inquisitive canoeist into his domain. It spoils 
the fishing! 

The railing and supporting-post on the dock relieve 
our mind of a feeling that the farther youth may be 
pushed into the lake through the eagerness of his com- 
panion to drop his line in a certain definite spot—a 
natural desire in the circumstances, but giving an 
unnecessary sense of crowding. However, the railing 
breaks the continuity of the shore-line and, as a matter 
of choice, should be omitted. 

Further criticism might be made of the highlights 
in the trees, and of the darkened sky due to over- 
correction by the deep-colored filter used; but due 
allowance must be made for artistic license that extreme 
technical excellence may be avoided and the author 


permitted to express his individuality. 
J. W. Anatr. 


Tue first time I saw “Got a Bite”, I liked it—what 
I saw of it—but my eye couldn’t seem to stay within 
the borders of the print long enough to get a clear 
idea of what it was all about. It entered at the left, 
hovered about the two small fishermen for a second 
or so, then was seized by that canoe, and bundled 
unceremoniously out the right. It took some time to 
rid myself of that influence, but finally I managed to 
get my gaze fairly well centered upon the print as a 
whole, with this result: Firstly, I found that Mr. 
Jordan has photographed what might be two perfectly 
good compositions, and tried, unsuccessfully, to make 
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Srantey R. Benepict’s vista of Mt. Chocorua— 
different aspects of which have appeared in this maga- 
zine at various times, during the past twenty-five 
years—commands attention on account of its unusual 
design. The enthusiasm of the photographer seems 
to have exceeded his ability to portray the scene just 
as he saw it. He probably failed to estimate correctly 
the limitations of his camera. The comparatively 
meager height of Mt. Chocorua (about 3500 feet) 
here is reduced to the elevation of an ordinary hill. 
Mt. Chocorua looks insignificant, being dwarfed by 
tall trees which frame the vista. Moreover, by far 
the more attractive part of the entire picture is Ossipee 
Road, at the right. Perhaps, if a generous vertical 
section were taken from the right side of this interesting 
dual picture, together with some judicious trimming 
at the top and bottom of the remaining section, and 
the introduction of some appropriate clouds to beautify 
the present featureless sky, a result deserving the 
title, ‘““Ossipee Road”, could doubtless have been 
obtained. It is also possible that, if the camerist had 
ignored the mountain entirely and taken his stand a 
little farther back, and slightly toward the left— 
thereby eliminating the sky-area—a delightful and 
attractive view of Ossipee Road would have rewarded 
his efforts. The workmanship displayed in the present 
picture is all that could be wished, and the distant 
landscape has good values. The print sent for repro- 
duction exhibits a delightful quality. 

Data: Exposure made near Ossipee, N.H.; July, 
1923; bright sun; 3144x4\4 Graflex Camera; F/4.5 
Tessar lens; stop, F/12; 3-time Lifa color-screen; 
1/5 second; Gevaert Orthosensima plate; pyro-soda; 
enl. on Gevaert Glossy Novabrom. 

The illustrations which belong to Merwin Eberle’s 
article, pages 64 to 68, are characteristic and original. 
They differ from the photographs one has been accus- 
tomed to see of these familiar places. Therefore, they 
merit attention on that account alone. They also 
give evidence of having been made with more than 
ordinary care. Mr. Eberle doubtless appreciated 
the importance of his trip and acted accordingly. For 
some reason, however, he seems to have given a com- 
paratively short exposure to the “Fallen Monarch”’, 
page 67. This would account for the excessive con- 
trasts in the result. The other subjects, however, 
seem to have received abundant exposure. The prints 
of all these subjects are singularly beautiful in quality. 

Data: ‘““Mprcep River’; Yosemite Valley; August, 
at high noon; cloudy bright; Verito lens; stop, F/6.3; 
1/15 second; enlarged on Novabrom No. 10. “THE 
SILENT SENTINEL’; Yosemite Valley; August, 8 A.m.; 
bright but early sun; 1/10 second; lens, stop and print 
same as preceding. “A Dizzy StretcH or Roap”; 
world’s highest motor-drive to Pike’s Peak, Colorado; 
August, 10.30 a.m.; bright sun; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; 
lens and print same as in “Merced River”. ‘‘Mys- 
TERIES OF THE Past’; made in Colorado; July, 4 P.m.; 
dull and cloudy; stop, F/5.6; 1/5 second; lens and 
print same as in “Merced River”. “Tur Fanuen 
Monarcn’’; made in Colorado; August, 8.30 a.m.; 
bright but early sun; Anastigmat lens; stop, F/5.6; 
1/10 second; Azo print from enlarged negative. “Co.- 





orADO’s Famous Sxytine Drive”; August, at high 
noon; bright sun; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; lens and 
print, same as in “Merced River”. 

Remarks: All the foregoing photographs were 
made with a 3144x4144 R. B. Auto Graflex using 
film-packs. Tank-development for all. Those des- 
ignated “Verito’” were made with a Wollensak 7 1/8- 
inch Verito diffused lens, speed F/4. Those des- 
ignated, ““Anastigmat’” were made with a Bausch & 
Lomb Tessar Ic F/4.5 lens of 7/8-inch focus. 

Hats off to the Roslindale Camera Clan! Here is a 
convincing exemplification of what a camera club 
with a small membership and an assiduous secretary 
can accomplish. Harold B. Neal, the active, indefat- 
igable, loyal and producing secretary, crowds a prodi- 
gious amount of work into his young life. There 
are much larger clubs which may well emulate the 
splendid example here presented. Of course, there 
is the trite saying, “Large bodies move slowly”; 
but there is another, ““Where there’s a will, there’s a 
way’. The ready dispenser of slang will add, “ Nuff 
said!’ Some of the members of the Clan have gone 
far afield for their subjects, whereas others have been 
content to derive their camera-material in localities 
nearer home. In both cases, praiseworthy results, 
indeed, have been accomplished. 

Mr. Neal—in view of the fact that he has a regular 
vocation which calls for eight hours’ continuous work, 
and still finds time to collect news-items of the Ros- 
lindale Camera Clan, typewrites them and issues the 
Clan’s bi-weekly bulletin—the most original in char- 
acter and appearance in this country, called, ““News- 
Flashes”—surely merits occasional rest and diversion. 
His method of relaxation is exemplified by his signif- 
icant still-life, “Evening-Pleasures”, page 70. The 
arrangement of the objects conducive to the author’s 
contentment shows an intelligent appreciation of 
fitness and simplicity in their selection and disposition. 
There should be no doubt in the beholder’s mind 
that other comforts of home are in close proximity of 
the table and that, dinner over, Mr. Neal will stretch 
himself comfortably in his morris-chair and partake 
of the well-earned “Evening Pleasures”. 

A. H. Dockray, as many of my readers doubtless 
are aware, devotes much time to the sale of Ciné-Kodak 
motion-picture cameras at the Robey-French Com- 
pany, Boston. Consequently, his interest in this 
subject is apt to manifest itself when making pictures 
for pleasure, as may be seen in his contribution to 
R. C. C. series of illustrations, page 71. Here, he 
is attracted by another member of the Clan who is 
engaged in operating a motion-picture camera. The 
composition is good. Such knowledge is of value 
when he instructs others in the use of a camera, what- 
ever its type. 

A more successful and pleasing snapshot of a live 
squirrel than the one by Walter Rose, page 71, has 
not been my privilege to see. The critical beholder 
is impressed by the outstanding qualities of this 
masterpiece of animal-photography, such as perfect 
technique, true color-values, admirable pose and 
a quiet setting. 

The same artist then takes us into far-off Hanover, 
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the old historic city in Northern Germany, where the 
founder of the present English Royal house originally 
came from, when he succeeded Queen Anne. The 
city still retains much of its old architectural appear- 
ance, and the artist was not slow to recognise as a 
welcome camera-subject the quaint beauty of its 
ancient buildings. It certainly was time well spent; 
for the street-scene portrayed by him, page 72, is 
superb and truthful in every way. 

H. B. Neal’s selective versatility is advantageously 
shown in “Ye Olde-Time Doorway”, page 72. No 
data are at hand to inform the beholder whether his 
subject is in Greater Boston or in a remote locality. 

The spacing is admirable and the light-and-shade 
effect has been pleasingly rendered. 

Last but not least—in fact, the piéce de résistance 
of this series, is Mr. Rose’s “A Bit of Pisa,” page 74. 
Is it not refreshing, dear readers, to behold the familiar 
Leaning Tower of Pisa in an entirely new and artistic 
setting? The substantial arched frame utilised by 
the camerist, in this instance, is a bit overpowering; 
but, taken as a whole, the effect is original, and it 
carries well. With three examples of perfect work- 
manship to his credit, Mr. Rose may surely be con- 
sidered a master-craftsman. 

With so worthy a tribute to the lake called by the 
early Indians “The Smile of the Great Spirit’, as 
has come from the pen of Agnes Barney Young, page 
79, the readers of PHoTo-ERA may be pleased to behold 
again Mr. Beardsley’s impressive picture of Lake 
Winnepesaukee, placed on the opposite page. As 
pointed out frequently in this column, and several 
times in illustrated articles on this subject, the artistic 
completeness of a marine depends upon the proper 
spacing—one-third of either water or sky. Mr. Beards- 
ley has demonstrated this principle in pictorial com- 
position in a highly gratifying manner. From an 
indirect source, I learn that Agnes Barney Young’s 
delightful poem was inspired by Mr. Beardsley’s 
photograph, which appeared originally in connection 
with his article, “The Smile of the Great Spirit’, 
August, 1923, when I reviewed it. 

In the preceding issue, Mr. Beardsley commented 
on the results of the Radio Contest conducted by this 
magazine. He has done so also in the current number, 
so that any remarks in this column would be superfluous, 
The pictures that received awards are reproduced on 
pages 80 and 81. They demonstrate the possibilities 
in a class of picture-making, the difficulties of which 
are obvious. Yet, there must be many camerists who 
desire at least to make photographic records of this 
new, important and attractive hobby; so, when they 
are engaged in doing this, they need only to apply 
their knowledge of artistic composition and the usual 
amount of pains, and the result cannot but be gratify- 
ing. Karl Fichtner has made such an attempt, and 
he has no reason to feel disappointed. 

Data: “Tuntnc-In’’; daylight exposure; cloudy out- 
side; 74-inch Turner-Reich Anastigmat; stop, F/8; 
13 seconds; 4 x 5 Seed plate No. 30; metol-hydro; 
print, Bromide No. 6. “Brep-Time Stories’; Decem- 
ber, 7.30 p.m.; Contessa Nettel camera (3144 x 414); 
4/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5; stop, F/9; Agfa flashlamp; 
Agfa roll-film; Rodinal; enlarged on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide E. Buff. “Everysopy Ensoys Ir’; Febru- 
ary 1, 8.30 p.m.; 8 x 10 Empire State Camera; 1014- 
inch Bausch & Lomb lens; stop, F/16; flashlight; 
aemen Portrait Film; metol-hydro; print, Azo F 

0. 3 

To what degree the element of atmosphere affects 
the artistic character of a picture—whether a painting 
or a photograph—the student will easily comprehend 


by examining the group of comparative pictures by 
Rupert A. Emmons, page 83. The data will be found 
in the article. 

More and more are revealed the opportunities to 
make photographs of rare power and beauty from an 
airplane. This is proved conclusively by the picture 
made by Lieutenant A. W. Stevens of the U. S. Air 
Service, several of whose aerial efforts have graced the 
pages of PHoro-Era Magazine. One of unusual pic- 
torial] impressiveness appears on page 84. Even with 
the great cumulus cloud which floats over Mount 
Shasta (14,200 feet high), the view would be satisfying 
in its majesty and grandeur. The exposure was made 
on an Eastman Aero Film. 

To what extent photographs of shadows may attain 
a pictorial value, is problematical. To Dr. Winfrey 
belongs the credit of bringing this subject to our 
readers’ attention. In any event, this observant 
camerist seems to have derived much diversion and 
amusement from his discovery. With what greedy 
eyes the modern painter—the cubist, the syncopist or 
the futurist would devour these shadowy forms. He 
would not be satisfied to present them as sanely as Dr. 
Winfrey has done, but would be inclined to pounce 
upon the distorted ones—the more grotesque and 
absurd, the more to his liking. But treated with reason, 
personal shadows offer opportunities for interesting 
experiments. 

Devotees of the photo-play, those who have yet to 
observe an exhibition of the remarkable, almost human 
intelligence of the dog, “Strongheart’’, exemplified in 
the screen-picture, “The Love Master’’, will be amazed. 
An excellent portrait of this truly remarkable animal is 
shown on page 88. The modeling in Strongheart’s 
face is worthy of praise. It is, in fact, the best picture 
of the animal in a collection of ten, courteously pro- 
vided by the Associated First National Pictures, Inc., 
New York City. As this thrilling motion-picture 
drama has been exhibited in nearly all the large cities, 
it can now be seen during the months of August and 
September at the theaters of the smaller cities and 
towns throughout the United States. Interested movie- 
fans can obtain the dates of the photo-play by inquiring 
at their local movie-theaters. It may be seen in New 
England, during the month of August, in Providence 
(August 4 to 9); Rangeley, Me. (August 13); Worcester 
(17-19); Brunswick, Me. (August 22-23), and Littleton, 
N.H. (August 24), Manchester, N.H. (September 1-2). 

“Summer Silence’, page 92, is to my mind one of the 
most delightful efforts from the portfolio of the dis- 
tinguished American photo-pictorialist, Floyd Vail, 
F.R.P.S., member of the .Camera Club, New York. 
Well balanced, judiciously composed, the spirit of 
summer-silence feelingly interpreted, appropriately low 
in key, this portrayal of one of nature’s happiest moods 
appeals strongly to the lover of the great outdoors. A 
collection of Mr. Vail’s masterpieces toured England not 
long ago, and met a hearty reception everywhere. 

Data: August, 1923; 4x5 R. B. Graflex camera; 
9-inch Smith Synthetic lens; stop, F/7; time-meter; 
Wellington Anti-Screen Plate; pyro-soda; print, Well- 
ington Bromide Paper. 


Honorable Mention 


TueERE is interest and variety to suit the most fastid- 
ious taste in the group of Honorable Mentions in 
our recent “Bridge” competition. Page 98. From 
the old, single-arch bridge and the simple, rural wooden 
affair down to the costly, modern, ornamental structure, 
there are shown several methods of artistic treatment 
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of the subject, but the simpler way predominates, and 
each interpretation has merits that are easily dis- 
tinguished. 

Data: No. 1—at Roxbury, in the Catskills, N.Y.; 
April, 7.30 a.m.; bright light; Ica Camera (214 x 314); 
Carl Zeiss lens (12 cm.); stop, F/9; 1/5 second; Film 
Pack; metol-hydro; print, Cyko Buff, enlarged three 
times. Thirty-five years ago, on the night of the 
Johnstown Flood, the water came so fast that it could 
not pass through the arch. It washed out the left end 
of the bridge down to bed-rock. The hastily made 
repairs show up well in the picture. 

No. 2—November, 11 a.m.; Icarette Camera (214 x 
314); Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; print, P. M. C. No. 8. 

No. 3—In Yosemite National Park; September, 
5 p.M.; bright light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; 614-inch Zeiss 
lens; stop, F/6.3; 1/64 second; Premo Film Pack; 
development, Premo Tank Powders; print, Portrait 
Bromide Rough Buff. 

No. 4—August, 10.30 a.m.; good light; Smith Syn- 
thetic lens; stop, F/5; 1/25 second; Hammer Ortho 
plate; Rytol; enlarged on Eastman Old Master. 

No. 5—no data were supplied. 

No. 6—made in California, March, 1924; good light; 
3A Graflex; B. & L. Tessar; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman film; print, enlarged on Eastman Old Master. 


Example of Interpretation 


No more stimulating and profitable lesson for those 
who wish to try their skill for the first time in the forth- 
coming competition, Summer Sports, than Kenneth 
D. Smith’s “A Picture Here!’’, comes to mind. Page 
100. To be sure, it appeared in the issue of November, 
1923; but it serves its purpose so well, in this case, that 
the Publisher scarcely need apologise for its repetition. 

Data: July, Speed Graflex, 4.x 5; 714-inch Tessar Ic; 
stop, F/11; 1/20 second; Graflex Film; pyro; tank- 
development; print, Wellington B. B. (Brown Black). 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 107) 


one picture out of them. Secondly, I came to the 
conclusion that he has made the picture in too soft a 
focus for the subject, which gives rise to my third 
criticism, which is, that he has not rendered the foliage 
in the background naturally: in nature we do not see 
distant foliage in so massed effects, whereas we most 
certainly do not see every leaf (as the F/4.5 Anastigmat 
school would tell us), we do see a very marked suggestion 
of the individual leaves, not the bunch-of-wool effect 
here given. Fourthly, the line of the railing of the dock 
is too closely coincident with the distant shore-line; it 
should be placed either a little bit above or below it— 
above it is, I think, preferable. 

As remedies for these faults, I would recommend 
that one or the other of these suggestions be carried 
out: 

First: That the print be trimmed as follows: First, 
cut in two about one-quarter inch in front of the canoe. 
This will separate the warring elements. Then, about a 
half-inch sliced from the bottom of the canoe-section. 
If rendered a bit sharper, that would make a very 
pleasing bit out of that. Then, something between an 
inch and a quarter and an inch and a half taken from 
the top of the other picture. It might be a good thing 
to take a tiny shaving off the bottom, too. All this will 
concentrate the interest upon the boys, the main figures 
in the composition. 


Second: Bearing the foregoing suggestions well in 
mind, make two more enlargements from the negative, 
using a fully-corrected anastigmat instead of the 
Verito used before. This should give a sharper image, 
but one still pleasingly diffused. It does not appear to 
me that this subject needs so much diffusion as Mr. 
Jordan has used. A certain degree of softness is quite 
necessary, but not so much. On the other hand, 
needlepoint sharpness would be even worse. Surely, 
there is a happy medium between the two. 

Third: This is what everyone unacquainted with the 
particular circumstances in which the picture was 
made recommends, or wants to—that the photographer 
make the picture over again! If possible, I should 
advise it, but using an anastigmat, and getting the 
picture as sharp as possible. Then enlarge it through 
the Verito. Then he would get a much more satis- 
factory print than from his first effort. It would, I 
believe, be rather easier to control the degree of sharp- 
ness in the final print that way, too. 

WILLIAM STULL, JR. 


In summer-days, a mountain-lake is the campers’ 
Paradise. Boating and fishing are good sports for old 
and young. William Jordan, Jr.’s “Got a Bite” con- 
tains the three—lake, boatman and little fisher-boys. 
Seemingly, it must be an interesting picture, but I feel 
somewhat puzzled. Whoever talks about the com- 
positions always warns us not to tell two stories in one 
picture. The suggestion is true, but unfortunately 
Mr. Jordan missed his mark at this point. You see, 
the kids on the wharf are absorbed in their fishing to 
catch big ones, but they never care what the person in 
the boat does. . 

The latter also is doing something as he wishes, but 
he has no concern about the children. In the other 
words, the both, boatman and fisher-boys, are placed 
in the same picture, but there is no relation between 
them. Now let me consider what can correct the 
picture. Yes, there is one way and the best. Cut the 
picture in the middle and look! Aren’t they two better 
prints? The left one still keeps the title, “Got a Bite”, 
and then the right one should be called “Mountain- 
Lake’, or something else. Dr. K. Kore. 


Photographic Whys 


Why is water which contains lime entirely un- 
suitable to prepare certain developers, especially those 
which contain salts of iron? 

Because the constituents of such developers may 
produce an insoluble precipitate with the lime con- 
tained in the water, which would be deposited on 
the plates during development, producing a gray fog. 


Why is pyrogallic acid not used for developing 
gaslight papers? 

Because pyrogallic developers take quickly a brown 
color that discolors the paper. 


Why is hydroquinine seldom used alone as a 
developer? 

Because this agent has a tendency to give negatives 
with too much contrast, and besides it is very sensitive 
to changes of temperature. 


Why is a mixture of metol and hydroquinone gen- 
erally used for developing? 

Because the hydroquinone compensates for the lack 
of vigor shown by the metol alone; and, on the other 
hand, the metol accelerates the action of the hydro- | 
quinone, which is somewhat slow. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





The Pronunciation of Mt. Desert 


Mr. Hersert W. GLEason recently gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the flower-gardens of Mt. Desert 
Island, on the coast of Maine, and it called to mind 
the ways in which the names of many towns and islands 
of Maine—Mt. Desert among them—are often mispro- 
nounced by strangers and natives alike. 

The writer takes this opportunity to refer to the 
pronunciation of Mt. Desert. This island was dis- 
covered by the French explorer Champlain, who gave 
it the name of Mont Désert (desert, wilderness). Thus, 
the natives, knowing the significance of the designation, 
have always called it Mt. Des’-ert (accenting the first 
syllable); but many visitors, not familiar with the 
origin of the name, pronounce it Mt. De-sert’ (merit, 
reward) or as if spelled dessert (the last course of a 
dinner). Indeed, many persons, following the latter 
pronunciation, ignorantly spell the name of the island, 
Mt. Dessert, as the writer and natives of the 
island can testify. Among the notable summer-resi- 
dents of Mt. Desert is Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president 
emeritus of Harvard University. He invariably pro- 
nounces it Mt. Des’-ert—a custom followed by other 
educated persons, although many of the younger 
generation of the island, copying unlearned visitors, 
accent the last syllable of the name. 

Franklin I. Jordan—a prominent Boston business- 
man, and member of the Union Camera Club of Boston 
with many fine photographs of Mt. Desert to his credit 
—contributes an illuminating letter on this subject. 
It is printed below. 


My dear Mr. French: Referring to our conversation 
regarding the pronunciation of Mount Desert, I wish 
to say that I was born and brought up just above high- 
water mark in the town of Surry, from which this island 
is separated by about three miles of blue sea. My fam- 
ily has resided in this locality for generations. The 
windows of our home frame a beautiful view including 
the full sweep of the mountains of Mount Desert. 
Naturally, this name was much on the lips of our 
neighbors both from the mainland and from the island, 
and they all used to pronounce it Mount Des’-ert. Of 
late years, you will hear many of the natives using the 
pronunciation Mount Des-ert’ which is almost uni- 
versally used by the summer-visitors; but the other 
pronunciation is still in use by the old-timers, or was, 
so late as my last visit to the island, in 1917. 

Apropos, or otherwise, this description calls to my 
mind the episode when Frank Thompson was game- 
warden in the town of Eden on the island. He caught 
an imposing-looking summer-visitor shooting ducks, 
out of season. When brought to task, the transgressor 
assumed his haughtiest mien and exclaimed, “I don’t 
believe you know who I am. I am Doctor Blank, of 
Philadelphia”, mentioning a name which carried great 
weight in some circles, but was of no significance to the 
game-warden, who replied, “Well, mebbe you have a 
right to kill people in Pheladelphy, but that don’t give 
you a right to kill ducks on Mount Desert.” And the 
accent was on the penult. 

Cordially yours, 
FRANKLIN I. JorDAN. 


The Statue of a Famous American 


AT the request of several subscribers, I append here- 
with my story which was awarded a special prize in the 
Boston Post Anecdote-Contest, and which was printed 
in that paper, last April: 

When visiting Munich, the beautiful capital of 
Bavaria, some years ago, I made a number of photo- 
graphs, including one of the superb statue of Benjamin 
Thompson, called Count Rumford when at the zenith 
of his brilliant career. As I was closing my camera, a 
city official, who had watched my operations, said 
politely, ““Pardon me, sir; but is it not unusual for an 
American tourist to photograph the statues of our great 
men? 

I replied, “Yes sir, it is. But this man, Count Rum- 
ford, was an American; that’s why he interests me.” 

Smiling incredulously, he said, “‘ You are jesting, sir; 
Count Rumford was a Bavarian, a great statesman, and 
Count of the Holy Roman Empire. We do not erect 
statues to foreigners.” 

Our dispute ended in a wager which I made with the 
extremely skeptical official, to be settled at a dinner the 
following day, at the restaurant of the celebrated 
Hofbriuhaus. We exchanged cards, my official being 
none other than the chief of police of the city. 

I appeared at the appointed time and place provided 
with a large biographical dictionary which I had bor- 
rowed. My host was there with an associate. 

After a delightful repast, I recited the story of the 
remarkable career of Benjamin Thompson, who was 
born at Woburn, Mass., taught school at Rumford— 
now Concord, the capital of New Hampshire—went to 
England, thence to the Court of Munich, where, by 
reason of his brilliant military and administrative 
genius, he rose to high military rank and the office of 
councillor of state, followed by the rank of lieutenant- 
general, commander-in-chief and minister of war, finally 
being created Count of the Holy Roman Empire with 
the title of Count Rumford. 

My statement was corroborated by the volume I had 
brought, and the two astonished citizens of Munich 
then learned that Graf von Rumford was not a Bava- 
rian after all, but an American. Thus I won my bet. 


Sel 


A Mark of Designation 


Mrs. Newricu—* What is that white cross on your 
coat for, John?” 

Newricu—“ It’s in case the press take our pictures. 
*Aven’t you noticed it’s those marked with a cross that 
gets their names printed under the pictures?” 

Exchange. 


A Doubtful Preparation 


Tue head of the firm had caught the office-boy 
telling lies. “Boy,” he said, ““do you know what they 
do with boys who tell lies?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘When they are old 
enough, the firm sends them out as salesmen.” —Judge. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 


ne 


—— 


and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Exposition of Inventions to 
Interest Photographic World 


Tue Exposition of Inventions recently announced 
by the American Institute of the City of New York, 
to be held in the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York City, December 8 to 13 inclusive, 1924, will 
appeal to those who are interested in the development 
of photographic equipment. During the early days 
of photographie experimentation and the invention of 
apparatus, the Institute lent its support and encourage- 
ment to inventors, which led up to the Exhibition of 
Photography of 1898, held in conjunction with the 
Institute’s annual fair at the Academy of Design. 
This was followed the next year, 1899, by the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Photography at the Gallery of 
the Institute. 

In recent years the American Institute has main- 
tained an active Photographic Section, interest being 
centered on artistic and travel photography. Through 
this latest Exposition the Institute aims to link the 
past with the present; to show the wonders of present- 
day things by comparison with the inventions which 
preceded them, and it is believed that achievements 
in the photographical world will find a conspicuous 
place among the displays. 

The Exposition of Inventions is being arranged by a 
Committee of the American Institute, with offices 
at 47 West 34th St., New York City. All proposed 
displays are subject to approval by the Institute, it 
being the desire to show only those things of sound 
worth. 


For Those Who Are to Visit New Hampshire 


In the May, 1924, issue of the Boston Teachers News 
Letter there appeared an extremely interesting and 
helpful article entitled ““New Hampshire—Some Points 
of Interest’’, written by Joshua Q. Litchfield, Head- 
master of the Agassiz School, Boston. It so happens 
that Mr. Litchfield has his summer-home on Lake 
Winnepesaukee, not far from Wolfeboro, is a friend of 
the Publisher’s and a subscriber to PHoto-ERA Mac- 
AZINE. Those readers who contemplate a trip to New 
Hampshire will find that Mr. Litchfield has presented 
the very facts which will contribute to a delightful 
journey. Copies of the News Letter may be obtained 
by writing to Miss Caroline E. Nutter, Business 
Manager, 125 Lexington Street, East Boston, Mass., 
and enclosing ten cents in stamps. 


Packing Fragile Articles 


PHoto-Era MaGazine: 

In regard to packing fragile articles to go by mail, 
I would say that I often pack small, fragile articles 
in cotton in a small box, and then pack the small box 
in cotton or tissue paper and enclose it in a larger box. 
It makes a larger and safer package and there is slight 
chance of breakage. The extra cost of mail is but 
little when the package goes by parcel post. 

Wiiuiam H. Briacar. 


San Francisco International Salon of 
Photography 


Tue third San Francisco International Salon of 
Photography will be held in the San Francisco Museum 
of Art, Palace of Fine Arts, San Francisco, California, 
from October 17 to November 23, 1924. In order to 
avoid any conflict with the exhibition planned by the 
Pictorial Photographers of America to be held in New 
York in 1925, and bi-annually thereafter, the fourth 
San Francisco International Salon will be held in 1926. 

The San Francisco Museum of art purchased a selec- 
tion of prints from last year’s salon, to constitute the 
nucleus of a permanent exhibition, and expects to 
make further acquisitions from the prints of this salon. 
Entry-blanks may be obtained from H. A. Hussey, 
Secretary, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 
The last day for receiving prints will be September 29, 
1924. 


The Agassiz Association, Inc. 


Many of our readers are familiar with that attractive, 
interesting and helpful illustrated magazine, The Guide 
to Nature, which is edited by our good friend Dr. Edward 
F. Bigelow. We are informed that the Agassiz Associa- 


tion, which publishes this magazine, needs the generous ~ 


support, financially, of those who love nature and are 
eager to help an organisation which for many years 
has done so much to arouse and maintain an interest 
in all branches of nature-study among boys, girls and 
grown-ups. We urge our readers to write to Dr. 
Edward F. Bigelow, ArcAdiA, Sound Beach, Conn., 
for a statement of the work done by the Agassiz Asso- 
ciation and thus assure themselves that whatever 
financial support they can give will not only be appre- 
ciated but will result in much being done to acquaint 
ee poem with all that is beautiful in the natural 
world. 


Photographing the Famous Indian 
Rope-Trick 


Many readers will, I feel sure, be interested to know 
that an attempt has been made to photograph the 
much-talked-of Indian rope-trick, writes Percy R. 
Salmon in Harrington’s Photographic Journal. It has 
often been said that a photograph of a performance of 
the trick would solve the mystery, hence this mention 
of it. The photographer was Colonel Barnard, at one 
time Chief of Police in Calcutta. Invited to see the 
trick performed, the Colonel took with him one of his 
English subordinates and a camera filled with a new roll 
of films. Here are their experiences: They arrived at a 
poor house in the native quarter, where they were 
ushered into a small courtyard, thick with the dense 
smoke arising from two braziers burning mysterious 
compounds. The juggler, naked, except for his loin- 
cloth . . . produced a long coil of rope, which began 
paying away, as sailors would say, out of the juggler’s 
hand of its own accord, and went straight up into the 
air. Colonel Barnard photographed it. It went up and 
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up, till their eyes could no longer follow it. Colonel 
Barnard photographed it again. Then a small boy com- 
menced climbing up this rope. He was photographed. 
The boy went up and up, till he disappeared from view. 
The smoke from the herbs smouldering in the braziers 
seemed almost to blot out the courtyard from view. 
The juggler, professing himself angry with the boy for 
his dilatoriness, started in pursuit of him up this rope. 
He was photographed, too. 

Continuing the story, the writer says: Finally, the 
man descended the rope, and wiped a blood-stained 
knife, explaining that he had killed the boy for dis- 
obeying his orders. He then pulled the rope down and 
coiled it up, and suddenly the boy re-appeared and, 
together with his master, began salaaming profoundly. 
The Trick was over. . . . Then Colonel Barnard 
went and developed his negatives, with an astounding 
result, namely, neither the juggler, nor the boy, nor the 
rope had moved at all. The photographs of the ascend- 
ing rope, of the boy climbing it, and of the man follow- 
ing him, were simply blanks, showing the details of the 
courtyard and nothing else. Nothing whatever had 
happened; but how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
had the impression been conveyed to two hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact Englishmen? Possibly the braziers con- 
tained cunning preparations of hemp or opium, un- 
known to European science, or may have been burning 
some more subtle brain-stealer; possibly the deep 
salaams of the juggler marked hypnotic passes; but 
somehow he had forced two Englishmen to see what he 
wished them to see. Further experiments, it is hoped, 
will be made. 


Something Every Amateur and Professional 
Should Have 


WE wish to call particular attention to a reference to 
photography which deserves high praise. It is written 
by Charles L. Abel, editor of Abel’s Weekly. It is 
issued, printed in two colors on a card six by nine inches 
and attractively set off by Old English type and a 
specially designed border. We believe that our readers 
will understand and appreciate the sentiment ex- 
pressed, which we quote: 


I Am PxHotToGRapHy! 


I turn back the pages of the Book of Memory. I 
bring you Thoughts of Past Years and Old-Time 
Friends. I keep forever Green the Happy Hours of 
Childhood. I dull the Pangs of Bereavement and 
blunt the Edge of the Grim Reaper’s Scythe. I carry 
the news of the World, and bring you Visions of Far 
Distant Lands. Our modern Civilization is largely 
dependent on my Efforts. Though Men may Pass and 
Empires crumble to Dust, my Magic will preserve their 
Likenesses for Future Generations. Not Purse-proud, 
J am within the Reach of All. I solve Mysteries impen- 
etrable to Mortal Eyes; I ferret out the Criminal when 
other means have failed. I illumine the Pages of His- 
tory and make Learning possible for the Multitude. 
Born instantaneously in a Ray of Light, I become 
Everlasting. As necessary in War as in Peace, I am 
Man’s Servant, and yet his Master. I am an Art—and 
yet a Business. I am Photography. 

CHARLES ABEL. 

Copyright, 1924, Abel Publishing Co. 


Copies of this card suitable for framing may be 
obtained by sending $1.00 to PHoto-ERa MaGazine. 
All orders will be filled according to date of arrival. We 
suggest early action. 


Photography at the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York 


WE recently received from the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, New York City, a little booklet of twenty pages 
describing how the museum keeps the record of its 
treasures by means of photography. All of the objects 
in its collections are photographed in various sizes for 
such record, and the pictures are offered for sale at 
various prices, according to size. The booklet illus- 
trates the various rooms devoted to photography, such 
as the operating-room, darkroom, enlarging-room, 
printing-room, negative storage-room and mounting= 
room, and shows the up-to-date equipment used in 
producing the photographs. 


Bulletin of the Appalachian Mountain Club 


WE wish to thank the editors of the Bulletin of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club for the kindly mention 
of the April issue of Poto-Era Macazing, which con- 
tained the interesting article by Mr. Parker B. Field, 
and the pictures by the members of the Club. 


A Difficult Task Well Done 


WE were very much interested in the new booklet, 
“Schedule of Courses and Classes for the Year, 1924— 
1925” issued by the School of Industrial Arts, Trenton, 
New Jersey. All the illustrations were made by Mr. 
Alvah G. Clark, secretary of the school, who is an old 
subscriber of Puoto-Era Magazine. Although Mr. 
Clark is a skilled competitor in our competitions, he is 
likewise at home as an industrial photographer. The 
booklet contains pictures of furniture, machinery, 
chalk drawings, blackboard drawing in colors, inte- 
riors, oil-paintings, ladies’ silk dresses, fine pottery 
and other subjects. We congratulate Mr. Clark upon 
his success and the school for having such an accom- 
plished secretary. 


When it Comes to Titling the Picture 


It is none too soon to bear in mind the importance 
of making and keeping sufficient data so that when the 
time comes to paste the print in the album one may 
title it correctly. A good album with pictures properly 
placed in it and each legibly titled is a source of pleasure 
for years to come. Time makes changes. Friends and 
relatives come and go—some never to return. The 
photographic album with its pictures is all that is left 
to recall days when real joy was supreme and there 
appeared not a care in the world. The memory some- 
times fails, for this reason each photograph should be 
properly titled. 

Although there are several methods—and good 
ones—we have found nothing superior to Johnston's 
“Snow White” fluid which has the happy faculty of 
drying with a sort of raised surface which suggests 
engraved work. Pure, white lines which cover with 
one stroke of the pen are possible with this excellent 
preparation. We might add that the work can be 
waterproofed by simply touching the pure, white, 
hard surface lines with a camel-hair brush which has 
been dipped in French or white shellac, diluted with 
a few drops of wood-alcohol. J. W. Johnston, the 
manufacturer of “Snow White” fluid, has worked hard 
to make his product standard. We have used it for 
years and can recommend no better fluid to the worker 
who wishes to make a neat, permanent job of titling 
his pictures, in or out of an album. 
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The London Salon of Photography 


Tue fifteenth Exhibition promoted by the members 
of the London Salon of Photography will be held in 
the Galleries of the Royal Society of Painters in Water- 
Color, 5a, Pall Mall East, London, S. W. 1, England, 
from September 6 to October 4, 1924. The private 
view will be held on Friday, September 5. Entry- 
forms may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary at 
the address above, or from PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE. 
The last day for receiving prints will be August 27, 
1924. Photographs from outside the British Isles may 
be sent unmounted. As is common with all Interna- 
tional Salons, the aim of this salon is to exhibit only 
that class of work in Pictorial Photography which 
shows a distinct evidence of personal artistic feeling 
and execution. We trust that many pictures from the 
United States may be accepted by the Salon Committee 
for this exhibition. 


Eighth International Los Angeles Salon 


Tue Eighth International Salon of Photography 
held under the auspices of the Camera Pictorialists 
of Los Angeles, California, will be from October 14 to 
November 3, 1924. The exhibition will be in the 
Gallery of Fine and Applied Arts, Los Angeles Museum 
of History, Science and Art, at Exposition Park. 
Entry-blanks may be obtained from N. P. Moerdyke, 
Secretary, 811 Washington Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. The last day for receiving prints will be Sep- 
tember 15. Contributors from foreign countries may 
send prints unmounted. 

The selection of prints will be made by a competent 
jury of selection, and only prints exhibiting the highest 
degree of pictorial merit will be hung. All prints must 
be entirely the work of the contributor. Mounts 
should be of light-toned stock and should conform 
to the sizes 14 x 17, 16 x 20, and 18 x 22 inches. 


Lens-Tax Passed on to Purchaser 


On and after July 15, 1924, the Wollensak Optical 
Company will discontinue its policy of paying the 
government retail-sales tax on photographic lenses. 
When this tax was levied on January 1, 1922, the 
Wollensak Company absorbed it in the hope that it 
was only a temporary measure and would be repealed 
before long. However, because of constantly increas- 
ing costs in manufacturing and materials, the company 
finds it necessary to pass this tax on to the ultimate 
purchaser. 

This does not materially alter the price of Wollensak 
objectives. The tax is figured on the wholesale cost 
of the lens only; and, accordingly, amounts to about 
5% of the prevailing list-price on Wollensak outfits. 
The company expresses the desire to keep its prices 
as low as is consistent with Wollensak quality and 
urges all photographers to co-operate to effect the 
repeal of this tax on photographic lenses. 


First Australian Salon of Photography, 1924 


Tue First Exhibition of the Australian Salon of 
Photography was successfully held in Farmers’ Exhi- 
bition Hall during April and May, 1924. Over seventy 
exhibitors contributed about one hundred and seventy 
works, comprising the efforts of about thirteen English 
workers, eleven from California, four from the United 
States, three from Canada, one from Scotland, four 
from Austria, one from Belgium, and about thirty-six 
Australian workers. As will be noticed, the Australian 


total is remarkably good notwithstanding the absence 
of work from several well-known Australians who did 
not submit, owing to business-demands. 

Among the Australian total, I have included the 
five New Zealand workers who had work accepted. 
The selection was most rigid, the ten Executive Mem- 
bers of the Salon giving impartial and careful attention 
to the great number of works submitted. The stand- 
ard aimed at was high and the show gained in artistic 
value thereby. It may be interesting to add that out 
of the above total of pictorial workers about twenty- 
eight had work hung in the London Salon of Photo- 
graphy, 1923; but many other workers here had work 
accepted at that show during previous years. 

The grouping together of Australasian and Over- 
seas work was looked forward to with keen interest; 
for we felt it to be no small test for our own workers, 
when the prints were to be hung on an intermixed 
principle. 

I am glad to add, that the Australian and New 
Zealand work held its place and suffered very little; 
perhaps, a little in technique. However, by the com- 
parison it did one thing, and that was to provide a 
sunny note through the show. In this respect the 
work from California stood out in a similar way. The 
English and Continental work with full, rich, mellow, 
and in some cases, low tones, gave a richness and 
mellowness that, together with the sunshine pictures, 
made a most delightful exhibition that bespoke of 
great variety, which was not lost on the Australian 
public. 

Landscape was the dominant note at the First 
Exhibition of the Australian Salon, but portrait and 
figure-work was by no means lacking in both numbers 
and quality. 

Among the workers represented were Charles Borup, 
Cecil W. Bostock, Monte Luke, Marian Lewis, Lionel 
Wood, F.R.P.S., Mrs. E. L. Smith, Madame D’Ora, 
A. Chambers, Louis A. Goetz, J. M. Harting, Douglas 
R. Hill, L. St. T. Vernouilles, Mrs. Millie Hoops, 
Adolf Fritz, Alexander Corbett, Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S., Alexander Keighley, 
Leonard Misonne, T. O. Scheckell, R. C. Lewis, J. M. 
Whitehead, P. Douglas Anderson, Pegg Clarke, George 
Chance, A. W. Walburn, A. Wilkinson, Arthur Smith, 
A. M. Macdonald, S. W. Eutrope, Miss B. M. Gibson, 
F. Farrari, C. Upton Cooke, J. Kauffmann, O. C. 
Reiter, H. Mallard, J. B. Eaton, H. Cazneaux, H. 
Bairstow. 

In conclusion, I may add that the layout of the 
selected work was on rather unique lines. Tables 
held panels, each ten feet long by three feet deep, 
toned a deepish, dove gray; the work, mostly on light- 
toned mounts, was exhibited to the best advantage. 
The twenty-one panels gave plenty of room for the 
layout, which undoubtedly proved the best show of 
pictorial photography held in Australia. 

H. CazNnraux. 


An Opportunity for Those Who Can Qualify 


Tue Wollensak Optical Company of Rochester, 
N.Y., is in the market for prints which show the work 
of their new Series Ia Velostigmat F/6.3-F/7.7. This 
lens is their new triple convertible anastigmat, the 
single elements of which are also anastigmatic. They 
particularly desire sets of three photographs, one 
made with the doublet and one with each single element. 
They are also interested in any good commercial 
photographs or views made with this objective. For 
such prints as are acceptable for their use, they are 
willing to pay a reasonable price. 
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THERE is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this 
department accurate and reliable we have requested 
and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 
We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 
markets each month: but the names of magazines 
that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 
We have obtained our information direct from the 
editors themselves. 


Radio Merchandising, 342 Madison Ave., New York 
City, N.Y. G. Douglas Wardrop, Art Editor. 
Wants photographs of radio dealers’ window displays, 
unique uses of radio, etc. Size of prints 4 x 5 to 
8 x 10, glossy. A brief caption should accompany 
prints. Photographs may be sent on approval. 
Price paid, $2 each, on acceptance. 

American Paint Journal, 3713 Washington Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. J. Leyden White, Art Editor. Uses 
only novelty photographs having to do with pro- 
duction, sale and distribution (application) of paint. 
Any size, glossy. Five or six lines of descriptive 
matter should accompany the picture. Photographs 
may be sent on approval. Prices, 5 x 7 or smaller, 
$1.50; larger, $2.00 on acceptance. Pictures are 
accepted with the understanding that they are to 
have the exclusive use for paint publications from 
90 days from receipt. It sometimes happens that the 
photographer has been commissioned to write a 
story covering the subject of the photograph. For 
this service the pay is one cent per published word, 
on acceptance. 

Farm & Fireside, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, 
N.Y. Robert D. Dumm, Art Editor. Wants human 
interest photographs of children or grown-ups. 
Not just snapshots but pictures that have a story 
to go with them. Farm subjects preferred, with 
people in them. Size 5 x 7 or larger, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter should accompany the pictures 
to answer all questions who, where, what, why, etc. 
Pictures may be sent on approval. Prices from $1 
to $10 on acceptance. ““The kind of pictures we use 
are hard to get. They must not only be clean cut, 
but they must be interesting from a human stand- 
point so they can be used with a caption, independent 
of the other material on the page.” 

American Forests and Forest Ife, 1523 L Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. Lillian M. Cremelin, Art Editor. 
Wants pictures of forests, wild life, and woodland 
scenes, any size, soft and dull finish. Write the 
Art Editor before submitting pictures. Prices vary 
according to prints; pays on acceptance. They have 
on file hundreds of prints, but occasionally require 
a print relating to a special subject. 

Popular Mechanics Magazine, 200 East Ontario St., 
Chicago, Ill. Photographs of strange or unusual 
features or news events. No scenic views, nature- 
freaks or advertising stunts. Pictures need not 
necessarily be of a mechanical nature. Prices, 
$3.00 and upward. 

The Industrial Fire Chief, Fomite-Childs Corporation, 
Utica, N.Y. Want photographs of fires. A copy of 
the magazine illustrating the type of photographs 
desired will be mailed gratis. Send prints and prices 
on approval. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Tue Art or Piementine. No. 3, Tracts for Pictorial 
Photographers, by Bertram Cox, F.R.P.S., and 
F. C. Tilney. 32 pages and 5 illustrations. Paper- 
cover, 50 cents. London: Henry Greenwood & Co., 
Ltd. 

TuosE who read and profited by the Second Tract, 
written by Fred Judge, will find the latest arrival of 
value and helpfulness. The matter of pigmenting is a 
subject which many workers know very little about 
and, in consequence, they seek other photographic 
processes instead. To be sure, the average snapshooter 
is not particularly interested; but there are many 
earnest workers in pictorial photography who need 
enlightenment on the art of pigmenting; for then they 
will lose their fear, or dread, of it and, perhaps, find a 
splendid new avenue of expression. The Third Tract 
is interesting, practical and inspirational. It should 
be in the hands of every pictorialist who seeks to be 
master of pictorial photography. 


Print Perrection: How to Attain It, by Dr. B. 
T. J. Glover. N. P. Handbook, No. 2. 78 pages 
and 2 illustrations. Price, paper, 75 cents. Phila- 
delphia: Frank V. Chambers, American Agent. 


THERE appears to be a steady demand for the how- 
to-do-it books on photography. Processes are being 
changed and new methods are devised almost daily so 
that to keep well informed, photographically speaking, 
there is a need, at short intervals, for the appearance 
of such helpful little volumes as Dr. Glover’s. It is 
readable, interesting and practical, written by a careful 
British worker. Here and there, we find a new view- 
point or angle of approach which freshens the enthu- 
siasm and leads on to better workmanship. The little 
book confines itself to an Introduction; Properties of 
Printing-papers; Practical Methods—Exposure; Prac- 
tical Methods—Development; Fixation, Washing and 
Drying of Prints and, finally, Miscellaneous Matters. 
Although an English publication for English readers, 
it will be found very helpful to workers in the United 
States. 

“‘Projection-Printing”’ 
Photo-Miniature No. 193 


WE are sure that our readers will be interested in a 
copy of Photo-Miniature No. 193 on “Projection- 
Printing”. It is a timely subject and one which has 
a very close and important connection with the suc- 
cessful use of the vest-pocket camera. We shall be 
glad to mail copies of this number to any address upon 
receipt of 40 cents. 

Gh 


Tue beginner who is really interested in photography 
and eager to make a success of it, welcomes the oppor- 
tunity to learn all that he can; and one of the most 
interesting subjects is pictorial composition. A. H. B. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 





A Record-Breaking Photograph 


A Most interesting map of the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
was obtained on May 2, when Lieuts. John A. Macready 
and A. W. Stevens, of McCook Field, took the super- 
charged Le Pere, Lt. Macready’s famous altitude ship, 
to a height indicated on the altimeter as 36,000 
feet, corrected to 31,540 feet, and while at that ceiling, 
nearly six miles high, photographed the city lying so 
far beneath them. Several accomplishments were the 
reward of this experiment, reports the Air Service News 
Letter; the first being an unofficial two-man altitude 
record; the second, the first instance of a photograph 
being made from such a high altitude; and the third, 
the photographing of the greatest area ever included 
in a single exposure. Nineteen square miles, covering 
almost the whole city of Dayton, are shown with 
remarkable clearness. River, streets, parks, and out- 
standing buildings are easily spotted. 

The value of such an achievement of the camera for 
war-purposes is great, indeed. A plane flying at such 
an altitude is beyond the range of sight or hearing of 
those on the ground. It is out of the range of anti- 
aircraft guns. Still a perfectly clear map of territory 
passed over can be obtained, the topographical features 
of which can be brought out by enlargement-processes. 

The camera used was the Fairchild Automatic K-3, 
developed jointly by the Engineering Division and the 
Fairchild Aerial Camera Corporation. This camera 
is 19/4 inches high, 16 inches wide and 15 inches long; 
the mount is 23 inches long, 20 inches wide and 8 inches 


high. The total weight of the camera and accessories 
is 55 pounds. Panchromatic hyper-sensitised films 
were used. 


Work of the 15th Photo-Section, A. S. 


My pear Captain BEARDSLEY: 


Your letter of May 3 was referred to me by the Air 
Officer, Ninth Corps Area. The letter reaches me at a 
time when we are extremely busy packing up for the 
summer-manceuvres, and although we are glad to 
furnish you with the desired information, it must 
necessarily be brief, as the time at my disposal is short; 
but I will make time to give you some idea of the 
equipment used in our work and a brief résumé of the 
work done by this section in the past few weeks, which 
is typical of our usual duties. 

This section has two planes of the DH4B-P type, 
which are fitted for aerial photographic work. The 
cameras used are the K-3 (Fairchild) automatic, good 
for about 100 exposures, 18 x 24 cm. This camera 
has a between-the-lens shutter and three speeds, 
1/50, 1/100 & 1/150 second, and is electrically operated. 
Used for vertical pictures. For oblique pictures the 
Type F-2 is usually used. Plates are used in this 
camera; but it is planned to have a similar model 
devised which will take film. Although we use other 
aerial cameras (K-1, K-2, K-5, etc.), those mentioned 
are generally used. For ground-work, we use the 
Eastman View and the Graflex cameras. We also 
employ an 8 x 10 copying-camera and a large 24 x 24- 


inch copying-camera to copy completed mosaics. Now 
for the work performed. 

We took the photo-plane to, Santa Monica and 
participated in the activities incident to the departure 
of the Round-the-World flight, made a number of 
pictures there and, later, flew to Seattle for the final 
hop-off. Made various pictures en route and in and 
around Seattle and the Sand Point Airdrome. May 5 
to 11 made a mosaic and a number of oblique views of 
Camp Lewis. May 15 made some oblique views of the 
University of California at Berkeley, also some of the 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, for the Park Com- 
missioners. On May 21 we began an aerial mosaic 
map of the Sacramento River from Sacramento, 
California to Chico Landing for the District Engineer 
and the State Engineer, also a mosaic of the Carquinez 
Straits, California. In this way we co-operate with 
State and Municipal officials and departments and 
endeavor to render public service. We also furnish 
the press certain news-pictures when available. Besides 
the work in the air, there is the routine of developing 
and printing, copying, enlarging, laying down of 
mosaics, making of ground negatives and, of course, 
the usual military duties. 

This is but a brief outline of the duties performed 
and work done by the 15th Photo-Section during the 
past few weeks. On June 2 we leave here for Rockwell 
Field. We will be there for about three months on 
manceuvres. There we will undertake the instruction 
of the Reserve Officers, in the various Air Service 
departments. 

I trust that you will find the information desired in 
the above and hope at a later date to find an oppor- 
tunity to write a more detailed article for you. 


Very truly yours, 
Wiuus R. Taytor, Commanding. 


[Supplementing this interesting letter we received 
one from Captain Archie A. Farmer, Signal Corps, 
Assistant to Corps Area Signal Officer, in which it was 
pointed out that many still and motion-pictures are 
made by the Signal Corps which have been exhibited 
publicly and privately for the education of the general 
public in military activities. The pictures made at the 
Citizen Military Training Camps and Organised 
Reserve Camps have been widely used to promote 
interest in the different phases of instruction and 
camp-life in general. We are indebted to these officers 
for their interest and co-operation.—Ep1ToR.] 


It Happens Even in the Air Service 


A Famous photographic officer who is now working 
on an aerial survey of Texas, does us the honor to 
allow us to groom his trusty ship, writes a correspondent 
from Kelly Field in the Air Service News Letter. A few 
days ago he was telling the writer in glowing terms of 
his remarkable dispatch in covering 3,600—or maybe 
it was 360 square miles of Texas with photographs. 
This area was “taken”’ by the rapid fire of their all- 
seeing tri-lens camera in a little less than no time; and, 
of course, the results would astound the Geological 
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Survey and the world in general. But alas, the film 
is not marred by those 360 square miles of cactus and 
mesquite, it is still chaste and clean. The covers were 
not removed from over the all-seeing lenses, 


New Insignia for Intelligence Reserve Corps 


AccorpIne to a dispatch in the Boston Herald, 
the new insignia for the officers of the Military Intel- 
ligence Reserve Corps was announced by the War 
Department. There is a collar-ornament, consisting 
of a pebbled shield with thirteen stripes or bars radiat- 
ing from a circle, at the center of which is the figure 
of a sphinx in relief. The stripes symbolise the collec- 
tion of information from all sources, and also the 
dissemination of military information, these represent- 
ing the functions of the Military Intelligence Division. 
The sphinx is the symbol of knowledge and strength, 
and the thirteen stripes add a patriotic meaning to the 
device. 


Airplane Photography by Land and by Sea 


In a recent dispatch we noted that the Naval Air 
Station at Hawaii performed a photographic feat of 
remarkable speed and cleverness. It seems that a man 
by the name of Sparks set out for the Holy Land from 
Hawaii in a twenty-four-foot boat. A station-airplane 
flew out the next morning after his departure and the 
photographer made pictures of the little craft when she 
was about fifty miles from shore. Another airplane flew 
out to the intrepid voyager on the afternoon of the next 
day and dropped a newspaper and the finished prints to 
him. Surely modern photography is capable of remark- 
able service. 


New Aerial Camera Invented in Australia 


A NEw aerial camera, the invention of Mr. W. H. 
Hansom of Victoria, has just been completed at the 
engineering works of the Shaw-Ross Aviation Com- 
pany, at Port Melbourne, Elmer G. Pauly, Assistant 
Trade Commissioner, Melbourne, informs the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The inventor claims that he has 
made oblique photographs when flying at 126 miles 
an hour. The camera is very rapidly operated and on 
one occasion it is said it made twelve photographs in 
three minutes when flying. The most original feature 
is the focusing—for the focus, says the inventor, can 
be instantly changed in the air between the limits of 
10,000 and 25 feet. 


The Army’s Contribution to Photography 


Some of our good friends who believe that the army 
does very little, if anything, constructive in peace 
times should study the July, 1924, number of the 
National Geographic Magazine. The photographic 
contributions to this number, made mostly by Lieu- 
tenant Albert W. Stevens, U.S. Air Service, are wonder- 
ful and even thrilling. This army officer has literally 
opened a new world to us all—a world which is almost 
bewildering as viewed from the air. It is not a great 
stretch of the imagination to assume that inhabitants 
of other planets or worlds see us as we see them. That 
is, our world may appear cold, mountainous and 
uninhabited to them even as the moon does to us. 
We expect to reproduce in PHoto-ErA MacGazInE 
some of these remarkable pictures. The size of the 
camera used is staggering. A lens with a focal length 
of thirty-six inches certainly possesses Gargantuan 
proportions when compared to the average four- and 
six-inch hand-camera lenses of the day. 





Howard M. Edmunds of Brighton, England, has 
received patent, number 1,485,493, on a Process of 


Produemg Given Three-Dimensional Figures and 
Means for Carrying Out Said Process. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,485,603, 
on an Aviator’s Camera invented by William F. Folmer 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Focusing System for Cameras has been issued to 
Lloyd Brown, of Los Angeles, Calif., patent, number 
1,485,908. 

Patent, number 1,486,245, a Photographic Film with 
Colored Laminated Base, has been issued to James H. 
Haste and Erwin J. Ward, both of Rochester, N.Y., 
and assigned to Eastman Kodak Co. of Rochester, N.Y. 

Multicolor Screen and Method of Producing the 
Same, patent, number 1,486,635, has been issued to 
Jens H. Christensen of Holte, Denmark. 

A joint patent, number 1,486,867, has been issued to 
Glen M. Dye and John M. Welsh, both of Minneapolis, 
Minn., and assigned to the Pako Corporation of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. The patent is on a Photoprinting Ma- 
chine. 

John M. Welsh of Minneapolis, Minn., has also 
assigned his patent, number 1,487,191, to the Pako 
Corporation on a Photographic-Printing Machine. 

Patent, number 1,487,536, a Lens Diaphragm, has 
been issued to Merle G. Campau of Oconto, Neb. 

Apparatus for Developing Motion-Picture Films, 
number 1,487,729, has been issued to Vincent de 
Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Archie La Freniere of Seattle, Washington, has 
received his patent, number 1,487,862, on a Process and 
Apparatus for the Production of Motion-Picture 
Films. 

Another patent on Motion-Pictures, a Printing 
Mechanism for Motion-Picture Films, number 1,488,- 
369, has been issued to Otto Vogetzer, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., and assigned to Duplex Motion-Picture In- 
dustries, Inc. 

John D. Coe of San Francisco, California, has re- 
ceived patent, number 1,494,667, on a Photographic 
Stencil and Method for Making the Same. 

Photographic Film with Laminated Support Having 
Increased Flexibility has been issued to John H. Haste 
of Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to Eastman. Patent, 
number 1,494,479. 

Patent, number 1,494,724, on a Camera, has been 
issued to Emile J. Verschraeghen of Denver, Colorado. 

Another patent on a Camera, number 1,494,665, 
has been issued to Earl P. Clark of Iowa City, Iowa, 
and assigned to B. A. Kraft of San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 

Reinhart W. Pittman of New York City has received 
patent, number 1,494,801, on a Lens Carrier for Mo- 
tion-Picture Apparatus. 

Photographic-Printing Machine patent, number 
1,494,851, has been issued to David M. Lopez of 
Clarksdale, Arizona. 

The above report is made of all photographic patents, 
the last issues of which have been disclosed to the 
public from the records of the United States Patent 
Office. This report is made exclusively for PHoto- 
Era Macazine from the patent law-office of Norman 
T. Whitaker, 1006 F Street. Copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending 20 cents in stamps 
to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F St., Washington, D.C. 
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JuNE in England should be the photographer’s 
month. The light may be no quicker than in May or 
even April; but now opportunities are greater. We 
can lead an open-air life and the countryside is at its 
best. Thanks to the continual rains, there is still that 
light-green foliage to be found which lends such variety 
to the landscape, the hedge-rows are at their best and 
the uncut meadows are teeming with wild-flowers. 
Those photographers who can take their holiday now 
are to be envied; for it is many years since the country 
has looked as fresh and beautiful, so late in the season. 


for we knew that he had been having a strenuous 
time for some months, and yet he looked as if he had 
just returned from a holiday. He explained that his 
present work was far harder than the routine of acting, 
as it continually called for fresh initiative and effort. 
But the lighting of the scenes in which he was engaged 
was so strong (we think he said 1,000,000 candle- 
power) and the ultra-violet rays emitted so exactly 
what his system needed, that instead of wilting under 
the strain, his delicate health seemed to have disap- 
peared and he was becoming more and more robust. 





OUR KENTISH LANDSCAPE 


Our press has been trying to work up a sensation 
over a so-called epoch-making discovery. A scientist, 
it tells us, has discovered a “Death-Ray’’—dquite an 
irresistible heading for a paragraph!—which he has 
offered to our government under what appear rather 
arrogant and arbitrary conditions coupled with the 
threat of immediate sale to a friendly foreign govern- 
ment. The pother has died down on the refusal of the 
authorities to buy a “‘pig ina poke”’; for pistol-to-the- 
head methods have few supporters in this country. 
We, as photographers, are wondering if this scientist 
will considerately further develop his ray so that 
camera-users can, at will, quietly exterminate their 
enemies or their rivals through the Jens. Then, indeed, 
there would be a future before him! 

It is more pleasant to hear of the benignant life- 
giving rays that have the same wholesome and benef- 
icent properties as the sun. We met an actor-acquaint- 
ance recently who has now become a film-star, and 
were surprised at his wonderfully improved physical 
appearance. “Is film-work so bracing?” we asked, 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


This subject of the phenomena of light is always a 
vital and interesting one to us photographers and 
fresh proof of its immense possibilities in so many 
directions is bound to stimulate thought. 

The Irrawaddy Delta was successfully surveyed 
from the air by the beginning of April last. Major 
Kennedy-Cockran-Patrick left England on January 
the 18th in order to do the actual photographie flying 
with Mr, Ronald Kemp, and by April the 8th the 
work was completed. The striking fact is that in so 
short a time 1350 square miles of difficult country 
have been successfully surveyed from the air. Within 
twelve weeks the photographer has traveled to 
Burma, the machine and instruments have been tested 


and the survey completed. Old De Havilland type 9 — 


aeroplanes and old type L.B. plate-cameras were used; 
but with up-to-date equipment far better results 
could be secured. 

It has been estimated that if this survey had been 
carried out by ground-methods—that is, if the swampy 
and dense nature of the area did not make this an 
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impossibility—it would have taken the same number 
of men five and one-quarter years to complete. These 
bald facts seem to demonstrate conclusively that the 
use of the camera in the air has come to stay; for the 
possibilities and scope of its work on the mobile and 
easily adjusted tripod (the airplane) are almost limit- 
less. 

The lay-papers are showing signs of returning to 
the practice of including an occasional photographic 
article in their make-up. Years ago it was quite usual 
to find photographic notes contributed at regular 
intervals to some of the daily and weekly sheets. We 
can only surmise that they were discontinued because 
of the great number and variety of photographic 
papers that were published here then. Now that 
there are so few, the habit is returning, and astute 
editors would certainly not include them unless there 
was a demand for such reading. The Daily Express 
has just published an article by the veteran pictorial 
photographer, Viscount Maitland, headed ‘Thirty 
Years with a Camera’”’. It seems a good deal of ground 
to cover in a square foot of the newspaper, especially 
as a portrait of the author, his signature and repro- 
ductions of two of his pictures are included. But 
snippety as it must be in such circumstances, it is of 
undoubted interest and will eagerly be read by admirers 
of his work. 

Since the end of last year, a large factory on the 
banks of the Tees has been devoted to the manufacture 
of ammonia from the nitrogen of the atmosphere. 
Among the important peace-products which need 
ammonia in their production, photographic films take 
a prominent place. Already the daily output from 
this factory exceeds 100 tons, and it is to be doubled 
immediately. The buildings, which stand on 900 
acres, are so arranged that great expansion can be 
easily carried out. A small semi-technical plant was 
completed at Runcorn in 1921, capable of producing 
two or three tons of 100 per cent. ammonia a day; 
and on the experience gained here, the big factory at 
Billmgham was started. The difficulties encountered 
were very great, amongst them being the pressure at 
which the combination of the gases is effected (3,000 
Ibs. to the square inch) needing a special engineering 
technique, for which the company had to make its own 
designs, and to a great extent construct its own plant. 
So it looks as if we shall not need in the near future to 
_ rely entirely on the Chile nitrate-beds, or the gas-works 
and coke-ovens of the country for our fixed nitrogen, 
and then important peace-problems and vital war- 
problems will have been solved. 

Derby Day is almost a world-festival. The result 
of the great race this year was carried to India, South 
Africa and South America in fifteen seconds, Singapore 
and Hong-kong thirty seconds, and Australia sixty 
seconds. The names of the first three horses were 
telephoned to the Eastern Telegraph Company’s city- 
offices from the course, and just ten seconds later these 
magic words had started on their long but rapid flight 
to the ends of the world. 

But the greatest interest of Derby Day lies in the 
fact that it is essentially a people’s festival and holiday. 
Almost every town and village in the country sends 
its quota to help swell the bewildering mass of humanity 
that gathers on Epsom Downs. It comes on foot, by 
train, limousine, char-a-banc, lorry and every other 
conceivable variety of car, and even the horse still 
wages a gallant but hopeless battle with this mechanical 
propulsion. 

This year it was a pouring wet day. Greater numbers 
than ever went, or rather started, but a good many 
never reached the Downs, for the roads were choked 


with traffic all bound to the same destination. It was 
certainly not a photographer’s Derby Day, although 
the usual crowd of professional operators was at work. 
The comparatively poor results, as shown in the 
papers the following day, demonstrated that the fast- 
est of lenses and the most modern of reflex cameras 
cannot make amends for a dull and dreary lighting. 


[We would call the attention of our readers to the 
picture on the preceding page, entitled “Our Kentish 
Landscape”. This picture is a bit of Borough Green, 
Kent, England, and was made by the Cadbys from 
their workroom-window. This is the outlook from 
the desk where our London Letter is always written. 
Besides being a picture of a typical bit of Old England, 
it also shows what may be done with the new film 
lately put on the market by the Imperial Dry-Plate 
Company. The film was sent to the Cadbys to test 
out, and the picture is the result of the first trial. A 
short description of the film and its qualities and speed 
may be found in the London Letter in our July issue.— 
Editor.] 





Aucust 23 TO SEPTEMBER 6, 1924. Thirty-Third 
Annual Toronto Salon of Photography, at the 
Canadian National Exhibition, Building of Applied 
Arts, under the direction of the Toronto Camera 
Club. Last day for receiving prints, August 1. 
Further information from J. H. Mackay, Secretary 
Salon Committee, The Toronto Camera Club, 2 
Gould Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

SEPTEMBER 6 TO OcTOBER 4, 1924. The Fifteenth 
London Salon of Photography, an International 
Exhibition, will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Color, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W. 1, England. Last day for 
receiving prints, August 27, 1924. Entry-forms 
from the Hon. Secretary, at the above address or 
from PHoto-Era MaAGazinn. 

SEPTEMBER 10 To OcToBER 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SePTEMBER 15 to OcToBER 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctoBER 14 to NovemBer 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
plication blanks from N. P. Moerdyke, Sec., 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving prints, Sept. 15, 1924. 

OcroBER 17 To NovEMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
H. A. Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ocroser 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





Apparently They Liked Them 


WirHin the last few months we have been interested 
to note the number of short items, articles and pictures 
from PHoto-ErA Magazinn, which have been re- 
printed in cotemporary photographic and other maga- 
zines. Among the magazines which reprinted our 
material with full credit were The Britisk Journal of 
Photography, The Photographic Dealer, England; 
Harrington's Photographic Journal, Australia; Foto 
Revista, Argentine; Our Dumb Animals; Art and Life; 
The Camera, Ireland; Guide to Nature; The New Photo- 
grapher, London; The Camera, Switzerland; and 
P. P. A. Record, England. In addition, two newspapers 
have telegraphed for permission to reprint articles. 

To be sure, we reprint material from these very 
same magazines, and others, too. The point is that 
we are glad that we have text-matter and illustrations 
which are of such general interest, and we believe 
that such an interchange, with full credit to all con- 
cerned, is good and helps to make the world seem a 
very small place after all. It is pleasant to know, for 
example, that photographers in Australia or Switzer- 
land are interested in the very same things that interest 
us, and that we are eager to know more about photo- 
graphy in Australia and Switzerland. It makes us 
feel that lovers of photography are, after all, just a 
big, friendly family. 


‘“‘Like a Dish o’ Tea’’ 


THERE is an old saying to the effect that a kindness 
rendered “helps out like a dish 0’ tea on a cold day”. 
Last month I asked my readers to render a little 
service by sending in the name of just one friend or 
relative whom I might interest in PHoto-ErRa Mac- 
AZINE. I made this request between friends, because 
I felt that I could depend upon this co-operation. 
The steadily increasing number of subscribers is 
gratifying evidence that the magazine is finding itself, 
as did Kipling’s ship. High art and painstaking 
technique have their proper place; but these cannot 
supplant in value the kindly interest and understand- 
ing of a friend. 


Another Idea Being Tested 


Or late, I have tried a number of things by means 
of which I have increased my knowledge of photo- 
graphy and human nature. The Radio Contest was 
one. Now I have “started something” among the 
boys’ and girls’ summer camps on Lake Winnepesaukee 
near Wolfeboro. Well, let me explain. 

Within the past three or four years I have had 
occasion to visit many summer-camps. Some were 
large and elaborate; others were small, although none 
the less attractive. I found that weaving, brass-work, 
manual training, basketry, painting and other arts 
or crafts were being taught regularly; but, with one 
exception, there was no effort made to encourage good 
photography. To be sure, the boys or girls had cameras 
of all sizes and styles; but they were getting nowhere 
with their pictures; and many were ruining picture 
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after picture through lack of instruction. Moreover, 
no effort seemed to be made to show the wonderfully 
beautiful relationship between good photography and 
the mountains, lake, birds, animals, trees, flowers, 
camp-scenes and friends. It seemed to me that a 
great opportunity was being wasted. Consequently, 
I suggested to several camp directors that we run a 
photographic contest especially for the boys and 
girls of the summer-camps. The idea was accepted 
promptly by the six leading camps near Wolfeboro 
and now the contest is on and will end at noon August 
9, 1924. It is my purpose to reproduce the prize- 
winning and selected Honorable Mention pictures in 
connection with an article in which I shall attempt to 
make clear the desirability to include photography 
in the curriculum of boys’ and girls’ summer-camps. 
Lastly, if a bey or a girl really learns to love art and to 
understand beauty in nature through photography, 
I believe that we have accomplished something worth 
while. 


It Brightens Up the Heart 


When I hear the postman’s whistle, 
In my heart its echo rings, 

And J hasten to the doorway 
For the gift of joy he brings. 

Once a month, though cares surround me, 
Clouds are banished far away, 

For I know his merry whistle 
Means—the sun will shine today. 


When I see his hand extended 
With the treasure that he bears, 
And I take it, darkness leaves me 
And the gloom to glory flares; 
Well I know—Ill soon be strolling 
Through new pastures fair and bright, 
There to linger in the sunshine 
Till my heart is all alight. 


When I turn the gleaming pages, 
Fairy fingers clasp my hand 

And they lead me to the portals 
Of a pictured fairyland; 

On through hill and dale I wander; 
By the river, brook and sea; 

Through the meadow; in the forest— 
Peace has found the heart of me. 


When I read below the pictures 
Glowing words that charm and cheer, 
All the world’s delightful places 
Are brought to me—they are here! 
In my room and all about me, 
Through the magic touch of art, 
Puoto-ERa brings the sunshine 
That has brightened up my heart. 
Witi1am Lupivum. 


Dear Mr. Beardsley: 


This poem was suggested by Mr. Wilfred Hilton’s 
letter in appreciation of PHoto-Era Magazine which 
you printed in the April, 1924, number. W.L 
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Behind the Curtain 


HERBERT 


A\ERE begins an article on portraits 





point of view. “Look, Grace, it 


So he’s the one who did those darling pictures 
in the lobby.” “Gee, Milly, he’s the same one 
that had that different display up in Wright’s 
Japanese Store window. Now I wonder. Maybe 
he is good.” 

Sarcasm perhaps. Yet, no doubt you too have 
had the experience that for any prospect to 
have seen one or many of your photographs 
doesn’t mean a thing—particularly if you're 
white, English-speaking, haven’t a trick-title, 
and give them a square deal. Emphasis on the 
square deal, for it seems that you can’t be good 
unless you “‘soak the public’. And yet, after 
all, perhaps that little credit-line on the program 
may be the turning-point which will win another 
patron to your studio. It’s bound to help, 
and you can’t have too much advertising for 
any legitimate business. 

Suppose that in your grammar-school days 
you existed throughout the week for the Satur- 
day matinée of the Stock Players. Then during 
your business-school term your hobby was 
photography, which, after the War, became 
your profession—wouldn’t the opportunity of 
blending both appeal to you? If your studio- 
- work has paled into dismal routine, add the 


duties of Stock Company Photographer to your 


list of photographic duties. 

You will not regret it, for these theater-folk 
ean lift you out of your rut. Don’t err in under- 
estimating them, because they’ve seen, at first 
hand, much more of the world than you, as a 
photographer, are ever likely to do. Can you 
expect to tour Canada or Hawaii, or to live 
in nearly every State in the Union? Not much! 
Why, some of you can’t find time even for your 
Camera Club! I know—I’m secretary of one. 


and players from the photographer’s: 


J. HARPER 


Imagine the delicious relaxation which comes 
with making portraits of models used to natural, 
graceful posing—without movement. When the 
charming leading-lady has a distinct personality 
for every pose, what a splendid opportunity to 
give a free rein to yourskill and artistry. What if 
the second man is going to have a tooth extracted 
after his visit to you? It makes no difference 
to the finished portraits, for not for an instant 
does he permit it to show in his actions before 
the lens. And you will also find them ‘good 
fellows all’—helpful and patient while you 
delightedly bathe them in the rays of your 
pet 400-watt spotlight in conjunction with a 
floodlight of about 300 watts, the while they 
hold that pose for three seconds—assuming 
that you use Super-Speed Eastman Portrait 
Film for your pictures. 

This, then, is your studio-routine, plus helpful 
intelligence and many little “tips” gleaned by 
the player while “doing movies”. The result- 
ing portraits are the “straight-stuff’ required 
for the permanent lobby-display, all bearing 
your -signature, including larger hand-colored 
prints of the leads, at which their admirers may 
stare to their hearts’ content to see just what 
all the players look like off-stage. Of course, 
different managers have different requirements 
and limitations as to space and a thousand 
other little details; but I think that in general 
your order will mount up to a set of eight by 
ten prints for inserts for the weekly announcement 
cards, in addition to those for permanent display, 
which in our instance are twenty by twenty- 
fours, black and white—Artura Carbon Black, 
Rough Matte—which being mostly all large, 
head and shoulders, show up quite well in all 
lighting-conditions. The two hand-colored prints 
were two by three feet on Vitava Etching Brown 
K, colored with Roehrig’s Photo-Oil Tints. All 
permanent prints are framed—quite a worth- 
while venture from a purely advertising stand- 
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MiSS MARY 


HART, LEADING LADY 


point, considering the volume of people that 
patronise a popular stock-theater. So much, 
then, for the front of the house. 

Now let us go backstage where the real interest 
begins. Once behind the curtain, you suddenly 
discover a few other things besides the artists. 
There are carpenters, grips—chaps who move 
scenery—property-men, electricians and others, 
seemingly all mixed up with lights, cables, ropes, 
braces, flats of scenery, properties and whatnots, 
all being prepared for the week’s performances, 
so that you wonder how on earth they ever 
make anything at all out of it. From then on, 
you stop grumbling at the waits between acts. 
Away out of sight, the scenic artist, up on his 
bridge, calmly ““daubs” the sets for next week’s 
bill. A print, lent me by a newspaper-friend, 
shows the ‘“‘boys’”’ at work building a set. This 
print was made by flashlight and lots of it; for 
until you try it for yourself, you have no idea 
how the light spreads and is absorbed. Likewise 








HERBERT J. HARPER 


remember not to forget your flashbag because 
of the fire-laws. “A Rehearsal in Progress” 
is another borrowed print made under the same 
conditions by the same friend, Mr. Edward 
Ashley. 

If you have bitten off a piece of the Blarney 
stone, you might have eloquence enough to 
cause the electrician to “loosen up” on_ his 
spot and flood-lights. Five 400-watt spotlights 
and two 1000-watt flood-lights with footlights 
and overhead-borders make a_ studio-lighting 
equipment to bring joy to the heart of the most 
jaded photographer. Yes sir! Why, when you 
think of your own modest, little studio-outfit, 
you think of candles at the same time. But 
there’s the pleasure of using the equipment 
you have always mentally wanted to use. As 
to exposures, they vary from one to three seconds, 
using, of course, Super-Speed film, and are 
governed by the type of make-up and color 
of grease complexion employed—just as in 
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TYPES OF PICTURES USED FOR LOBBY DISPLAY 
HERBERT J. HARPER 


A REHEARSAL IN PROGRESS 


your studio-work—and you work accordingly, 
but with much more interest, I must admit, 
especially when making the character-studies, 
such as accompany this article. 

Character-studies! What an opportunity for 
your photographic exhibitions, on the side, apart 
from the advertising-prestige gained if you win 
a prize. Did that ever occur to you? Not 
that it is all easy sailing. Oh, no! Take for 
instance the following example. 

On Sunday the manager calls you to make a 
character-photograph of Mr. Bailey as “Rip 
Van Winkle” to be used in the lobby, the first 
thing Monday morning. It is to be made at 
the theater, as all “‘Rip’s’” make-up is there. 
So, down you rush only to find that the outfit 
has been side-tracked somewhere, all but the 
wig and whiskers. You look at Ed and Ed 
looks at you and says, ““Well, Jack, we'll have to 
fake it as we used to in the movies.” And 
fake it you do with one wood-wing, one tree— 
used in last week’s great north-woods scene— 
three grass-mats, two or three handfuls of 
leaves, two 1000-watt floodlights, two seconds’ 
exposure, one good, actor, and your humble 
self. And—you get away with it! 

Sometimes, we take a lot of time and care to 
make a “‘study”’. Witness Willard Robertson 
as “Capt. Sam Hunniwell” in “Shavings’’; also 





EDWARD ASHLEY 


Don Miles as “Flannigan” in “‘Cornered”. These 
were made under the stage near the washrooms. 
Our background was a piece of cast-off beaver- 
board stuck in an old ash-barrel. The lighting 
was from one 300-watt nitro-bulb in a reflector. 
Shadows were killed (?) by using the reverse of 
a white poster-sheet. Exposure, four seconds on 
Super-Speed film. Of course, the fact that the 
leading-man spilt some water at “Capt. Sam’s” 
feet and the juvenile-man swished it around on 
the cement-floor with a broom to give that “‘sea- 
waves” atmosphere, doesn’t show any more than 
the helpful(?) remarks freely offered “Flannigan”’, 
all in the interest of art—maybe. 

Can you imagine anyone making photographs: 
of you in your amateur show on opening night? 
No! Yet, Victor Sutherland’s splendid char- 
acterisation of the leading réle of “The Bad Man” 
was made on opening night before curtain-call. 
The make-up for this character is dark, and for 
lighting we used three 400-watt spotlights and 
one 1000-watt floodlight. Three seconds’ ex- 
posure caught the details of facial make-up and 
costume, vet kept the background in its relative 
place of suggestion. The floodlight was placed 
about eight feet to the right of the player, one 
spotlight twenty feet overhead, one twenty feet 
to the left, and the other ten feet to the left 
rear, centered on the face, as you look at the 
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photograph. This last light was plugged into a 
floor-strip—used to illuminate the curtain land- 
scape at the rear drop—and it was this plug 
that was removed from this strip just one minute 
before the overture finished. Close work—but 
we made the exposures, one of which contained a 
group which was considered worthy of a prize 
in the March issue of PHoro-Era MaGazrne. 
The original title was “Kill’’, which was the word 





BEHIND THE CURTAIN 


used to get the “action” of the story in the print, 
and which I think more fitting than the some- 
what unrelated one “The Threat” as retitled by 
the Puoto-Era Jury. Nevertheless, we all, 
actors and self, appreciate the honor bestowed, 
so that that’s that. 

Much in this same manner and with the same 
lightings were made the studies depicting Leo 
Lindhard as “Lincoln” in “‘Lincoln, the Great 
American” and Bernard Suss as ““Young Gobbo”’ 
in the “Merchant of Venice”. William Dim- 
mock as “Grant”? was made with one 1000-watt 
floodlight and one 400-watt spotlight placed in 
the wings, using the front curtain for a back- 
ground. This somewhat ruddy-faced character 
had to be given four seconds’ exposure, especially 
as the suit was dark-blue. Victor Sutherland as 
“Dean, the Beachcomber” in the “Bird of Para- 
dise’” was made with the aid of one 15-feet dis- 
tant 1000-watt floodlight, one close-up 400-watt 
spotlight and one thirty-feet distant spotlight. 


This method served to emphasise the lonely 
character living in his rocky cave, drinking him- 
self to sodden ruin and despair. Edwin Bailey 
as “Antonio” in the “Merchant of Venice” is an 
example of “burning ’em up’’, as it is said in the 
movies. ‘Two 1000-watt floodlights six feet away, 
two 400-watt spotlights front and rear of the 
character about five feet away made it neces- 
sary to give only two seconds for the exposure, 
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EDWARD ASHLEY 


which might well have been one second for those 
photographers who don’t like a great deal of 
exposure. This remark brings forth the con- 
fession that I always expose fully, develop until 
quite dense in a Metol-Hydro formula for both 
films and papers; and, generally, work at F/4.5 
on my 5x7 Seneca View fitted with a Series II 
Wollensak Velostigmat, and always with the 
Eastman Super-Speed Portrait Films. For the 
sake of reproduction, the prints which accompany 
this article were printed on Vitava Athena F2. 

It is a wonder how the actors in a stock com- 
pany stand the grind mentally. But they do. 
They even get humor out of their work, such as, 
“Say, look at this, will you—you are tall and 
thin—and this part for next week reads ‘you are 
small and fat’. Gosh, what do these playwrights 
think an actor is, anyway?” Then comes the 
remark, “Well, I never heard anyone accusing 
you of being an actor, yet.”” “Is that so! Lemme 
tell you, they pay me money for it!” And the 
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CHARACTER-STUDIES 


fight is on. Ah, that’s just good-natured, mean- 
ingless chaffing, you say. Yes, but it’s a change. 
And a change is good for us all—even photo- 
graphers. 

Well, readers, what do you think of the idea? 
I’ve had a great deal of pleasure as well as in- 
creased business since I began my “‘sideline’’. 
You know, it makes me think of those advertise- 
ments which read, “Others have done it! Why 
not you?” 

[Although Mr. Harper has given a_ short 
description of how the pictures were made, and 
picked out some of them for particular mention, 
we believe that our readers would like to know 
the characters represented in the group above. 
In the top row, number one, is Willard Robertson 
as Capt. Sam Hunniwell in “Shavings”; the 
next picture is Don Miles as Flannigan in ‘“‘Cor- 


HERBERT J. HARPER 


nered’’; and the third picture is the characterisa- 
tion of General Grant by William H. Dimock, 
in the play ‘Lincoln the Great American”. 
The second row shows Edwin Bailey as “Rip 
Van Winkle” (‘made up _ with nothing”); 
Bernie Suss as Young Launcelot Gobbo in “The 
Merchant of Venice’, and Edwin Bailey as 
Antonio in “The Merchant of Venice’. In 
the last row, we see Victor Sutherland in his 
splendid characterisation of Pancho Lopez in 
“The Bad Man’; Leo Lindhard as “Lincoln’”— 
a characterisation that is still mentioned as a 
masterpiece—and Victor Sutherland, again, as 
Dean the Beachcomber in “The Bird of Paradise’. 
We hope that we may be pardoned by the author 
for telling what may be a secret—that the 
features of Mr. Harper appear in one of the 
pictures made by Edward Ashley.—Eptror.] 
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OAK CREEK CANYON 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


Photographing Oak Creek Canyon, Arizona 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


—— NO the transcontinental traveler, the 
ey ge) name Arizona calls up a picture of 
aA Vern 4] mile after mile of sand, cactus and 

¢]| low hills, stretching away in endless 
1 monotony to the horizon; yet, a few 
miles north of the main line of the Santa Fe lie 
the wonders of the Grand Canyon, a tremendous 
rend in the earth from ten to thirty miles wide, 
the Colorado River roaring its way five thousand 
feet below, and just to the south lies a fairyland 
of miniature canyons, lakes, trout-streams and 
fertile valleys. 

During the last few years, a number of fine 
highways have been built in Northern Arizona, 
and with the completion of the Oak Creek High- 
way, there will be open to the auto-tourist a 
scenic route from Flagstaff to Phoenix and 
Nogales which has few equals in the world. 
At present, there is a road down the canyon 
which is passable at certain times of the year, 
when the creek is not up; and last fall the author 
was requested to obtain a set of views which 
were exhibited at the Northern Arizona State 
Fair and the State Fair at Phoenix for the purpose 
of boosting the proposed highway. 

A very good idea of the nature of the country 





may be obtained by an examination of the 
picture of the Verde Valley, which was made from 


the back porch of the writer’s home in Jerome— 


this picture recently appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post as an illustration of one of Mr. 
Atwood’s articles on the copper camps of the 
Southwest. The smelter town of Clarkdale is 
about three thousand feet below and five miles 
down the valley, while the rim of the canyon 
on the opposite side is approximately forty miles 
distant. This rim is mainly composed of red 
sandstone and rises straight up in places from 
two to three thousand feet, and it is through the 
break in this wall that Oak Creek finds its way 
out. These cliffs are honeycombed in places 
with the ruins of ancient cliff-dwellings, some of 
which are yet intact, and a few months ago two 
perfectly preserved mummies about three feet 
high were taken from one of these caves. 

All preparations for the trip were very carefully 
made, as one car that came down the canyon 
in the spring had to be towed across the creek 
several times and had a hard time getting 
through. The camera-equipment included a 
4x5 Auto Graflex with Carl Zeiss lens, a Port- 
Land Spencer lens, a few Panchromatic plates, 
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THE THOMAS RANCH 


ray-filters and one of the new No. 1 Eastman 
Special Kodaks. This last-named kodak has 
supplanted a 5 x 7 Premo and I believe the 7 x 9 
enlargements from the little negatives equal 
in every way the contact-prints made with the 
larger camera. 

Leaving Jerome one Saturday afternoon about 
two, we drove the thirty-five miles to Sedona, a 
tiny village nestling at the foot of frowning red 
cliffs which rise several thousand feet above it, 
and beside it run the clear waters of Oak Creek. 
The good road ends here and the next three or 
four miles up the side of the canyon took nearly 
two hours, the trail in some places being very 
steep and covered with rocks and we had all 
we could do to make it in low gear, the sides 
of the road dropping straight off hundreds of 
feet to the bottom of the canyon. The day was 
not very good for picture-making, but we obtained 
one view down the creek against the sun, using the 
Graflex and being careful to shade the lens. 
The first crossing was reached about four-thirty, 
and the chances of getting over did not look very 
good; however, the fan-belt on the engine was 


EARL K. FOREMAN 


disconnected and we succeeded in making it 
all right, although the water came up over the 
running-board and into the floor of the car. 
In the next four or five miles there were four 
more crossings, although none of them was so 
bad as the first, and at Bacon Rind Park I insisted 
on making another picture which I think justified 
the stop. Most of the road was hardly more 
than a trail, some of the curves being very sharp 
and dangerous. 

We camped for the night in a little natural 
park—at the side of the creek where we found an 
old cook-stove which had been left by some cow- 
punchers when they drove their cattle up the 
canyon in the spring—and we cooked a dinner 
which tasted far better than any restaurant 
could have produced. Although we were now 
at an altitude of about five thousand feet, the 
night was warm and clear so that we did not 
bother putting up the tent, but just stretched the 
folding cots under a pine-tree and turned in for 
the night. Once or twice we were startled by 
coyotes yapping around the camp and once we 
heard a mountain lion across the canyon, although 
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NORTHERN ARIZONA 
MONTEZUMA’S CASTLE AND WELL 
EARL K. FOREMAN 


THE VALLEY OF DREAMS 


these are getting scarcer every year. Next 
morning we were up bright and early, and I 
wandered down to the creek with my Pocket 
Kodak, and was fortunate enough to obtain a 
picture of the morning-sun streaming down 
over the hills and lighting up the trees and water. 
I have traveled about the country a good deal; 
but I have yet to see anything that surpasses the 
scenery up this canyon. The cliffs on each side 
are mainly of red sandstone, streaked with 
white, yellow and dark blue, and the sun striking 
the tops of these cliffs two thousand feet above 
one’s head and gradually lighting up the valley 
is a sight never to be forgotten. Breakfast was 
over and we were ready to start about eight 
o'clock. Gradually we worked our way up the 
canyon, the road rising steadily above the creek, 
and about ten o’clock we stopped at a little 
ranch in the shadow of the red rocks. Here the 
canyon narrows down and the road crosses to 
the other side over a bridge made of two huge 
logs. Looking over the edge, we could see 
the trout playing around in the pools beneath. 
After fording the creek three more times we 
' arrived, about noon, at Loma Linda Lodge, some 
twenty miles up and close to the head of the 
Canyon. The Lodge was closed at that time 
of the year, being open only for a couple of 
months during the summer to accommodate the 
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fishermen who know the attractions of Oak 
Creek during the trout-season. Close to the 
Lodge lies the Thomas Ranch, between the east 
and west forks of the creek, and around which is 
written Zane Grey’s famous novel, “The Call 
of the Canyon’. Mr. Thomas informed us that 
he came to Arizona a good many more years 
ago than he cares to admit and that the ranch 
house had been built almost entirely by himself. 
Words fail to describe the picturesque beauty 
of this mountain-home, set at the base of tower- 
ing red cliffs, surrounded by a brilliant mass of 
flowers in bloom and Oak Creek running past 
the front door. During the summer-rains, the 
lightning plays about the tops of the canyon, 
striking pine-trees, but never seems to come down 
into the canyon. We followed the west fork 
of the creek for about a mile and then returned 
to the ranch for dinner. Much as we would 
have liked to linger, we were obliged to start 
on the road again, but not without a resolution 
to return the following summer and spend several 
days during the fishing-season. 

From here the road leads up in one long, steep 
grade to the top of the rim which is between 
seven thousand and seventy-five hundred feet 
above sea-level. At this point, we struck the 
main Flagstaff road and decided to return 
home by way of Schnebly Hill. This route is 
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the one now used between Jerome and Flagstaff, 
but is not very satisfactory as on leaving Sedona 
the road makes the ascent of the rim in about 
four miles, the grades in some places being from 
fifteen to twenty per cent. and the proposed 
highway up the creek will not have any grades 
steeper than four per cent. We found the 
road in very good condition, running through mile 
after mile of virgin timberland and occasionally 
passing a cattle-ranch. Once on rounding a 
curve we came upon a deer standing in the 
middle of the road; but before I could get my 
Kodak ready, it was gone. We also saw a 
number of wild turkeys and any number of rabbits 
and gray squirrels. 

After about two hours’ run, the road seemed 
to end suddenly on the edge of the rim above 
Sedona; the view from this point equals and in 
many ways surpasses anything the Grand 
Canyon has to offer. Far below, we could see 
the road winding its way, and jagged, red peaks 
reared their heads, lit up by the sun which 
was beginning to sink towards the opposite rim. 


To our disappointment, the valley was filled with 
smoke from the two great smelters at Clemenceau 
and Clarkdale and we were unable to see Jerome, 
which is easily discernible on a clear day, about 
forty miles across the valley. As it was getting 
late, I hastily made about a half a dozen expo- 
sures and we then proceeded on our way. The 
descent of the hill occupied about an hour, it 
being necessary to run in low gear and keep 
both of the brakes on most of the time, so steep 
was the grade. Just as we reached Sedona, we 
had the misfortune to break our fan-belt, the 
only trouble we had during the trip; however, 
we succeeded in patching it and arrived home 
about nine o’clock, after one of the most enjovable 
outings of our lives. 

Most of the pictures turned out very well, and 
a dozen of the best ones were enlarged to eleven 
by fourteen and colored in oils. These made 
a good exhibit and, incidentally, the cheque I 
received more than covered the purchase-price 
of a certain English telephoto-lens which I 
had long wished to possess. 


Street-Railways and Pictorial Photography 


LEONARD C. RENNIE 


10 may appear at first glance as 
q| though there were but little con- 
nection between the lowly street- 
car and our beloved hobby, pictorial 
Beliphotconphy. The car usually 


enters into the matter only as a mode of trans- 
portation whereby we reach certain spots where 





pictures may be made. At times, owing to the 
poor financial condition of the trolley-company, 
it seems doubtful that the cars are of much use 
even for this. However, one case has come to 
our notice where the street-cars have been made 
to play a large part in introducing the possi- 
bilities of pictorial photography to the public in 
one large American city. 

The Pittsburgh Railways Company, which 
operates the electric city and interurban cars 
in the Pittsburgh district, has in common with 
almost every other company in the United 
States, gone through a period of financial depres- 
sion necessitating a receivership, which has 
lasted some five years. Early this year, the 
receivership was ended and the company once 
more took over the operation of the cars, at the 
same time deciding to prevent, as far as possible, 
any similar trouble again, by cultivating the 
good-will of the people and increasing the use 
of the trolley. They advertised in the news- 


papers and in the cars, advising the traveling 
public in every way to “use the Trolleys”. 
About the time that this activity was under- 
taken, Mr. O. C. Reiter and his assistants began 
work on the Pittsburgh Salon, 1924, and had 
it all ready to open on March 1. Then the 
crowd began to come in, and after a few days it 
was noticed that they were having more visitors 
each day than ever before. The show seemed 
amazingly popular, and the visitors appeared 
very much impressed with the pictures, which 
were all very good. The answer to a part of our 
heavy visiting-list, each evening, was discovered 
one day when one of the members of the Pitts- 
burgh Academy, Photo-Section, saw a card in 
the front end of the trolley in which he was 
riding. Observation showed that every car in 
Pittsburgh carried a similar placard. It read:— 


PHOTO-SALON 
AT CARNEGIE GALLERIES 
Marcu 1-31. 
Use the Trolleys 


There is no doubt that several persons in the 
city of Pittsburgh owe to their utility-company 
an introduction to the possibilities of pictorial 
photography, and, perhaps, to the pleasure of 
participating in the work connected therewith. 
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THE CAT THAT WALKED BY HIMSELF WILL 


CADBY 


Cats and the Camera 


CARINE CADBY 


HEN we decided to keep cats as 
models for photography, our cat- 
loving friends were alarmed. ‘‘ But 
you don’t understand cats,” they 
said, “‘they want such careful 
handling and you are only used to dogs.” It 
was true, we were used only to dogs and had 
never given any study to cats and their compli- 
cated character; but they were necessary to us 
and we had determined not to bother overmuch 
about their psychology, but just treat them like 
dogs. If, for instance, they refused good, honest 
scraps for dinner, they might go hungry; and 
should they not hurry through a door when it 
was opened for them, it was to be slammed in 
their faces. Which shows how little we knew 
about cats! 

Had we been able to make a success with 
Jane, our kitchen Tabby, our methods might 
have stood some chance of succeeding; but for 





photography we needed beautiful, highly-bred 
animals, graceful, pretty and well-made, and so 
had to have Persians. Now, as most people 
know, there is no cat so completely self-centred 
or so absolutely indifferent to human control 
as a pure Persian. In comparison with these 
stately Patricians, the kitchen Tabby seemed 
almost like a dog in her simplicity and affection. 

The first subject for our incompetent handling 
was Theodosia—a handsome, insolent animal, 
but a delight to the eye. When she condescended 
to sit in front of our fire or stretch herself grace- 
fully on our sunny window-seat, we felt the 
decoration of our room was complete. Her 
glorious topaz eyes shone like jewels, her small 
ears were like satiny shells, and her gray-blue 
coat was a study of light and shade, varying 
from pale silver to dark mole with every move- 
ment of her lithe body. There was no denying 
that in Theodosia we had secured an object of 
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art. The only thing was, we had intended to 
buy a model for the camera and not. a decoration 
for our house; and as a model she was an utter 
failure. 

Cats are uncanny creatures. There is no 
doubt that Theodosia knew why she had been 
bought, and she resented the fact. Probably, she 
commented to herself on the absurdity of imag- 
ining a Persian could possibly serve any useful 
purpose. However amiable she had been with 
us alone, it only needed a sight of the camera to 
transform her from an indolent cat into a mad 
monkey or a malevolent mule. 

The limitations of the camera unfortunately 
make it necessary that the model shall keep 
more or less in one spot—in our case, a table 
covered with a white cloth. To fulfill this con- 
dition, and yet keep Theodosia from feeling 
bored, we tried playing with her a very gentle 
game. But gentleness, when once photography 
had begun, was an unknown quality, and Theo- 
dosia dashed and pounced about, never one 
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moment still, winding up the photographic 
séance by springing high up on to a curtain from 
which she swung in ape-like fashion. Another 
time, when we tried a very mild discipline of the 
patting order, we had a mule to deal with, who 
crouched in a graceless lump refusing to budge, 
and whose diabolical expression at one end was 
borne out by furious lashings of the tail at the 
other! 

Apart from photography, however, Theodosia 
was a more attractive personality, and, although 
a bad model herself, she produced for us one of 
our best cat-sitters. The same day that Theo- 
dosia’s kitten was born, Jane presented the 
kitchen with a big litter. We allowed her to 
keep the best of her family and made her also 
the foster-mother to Theodosia’s offspring. We 
had imagined such an aristocrat would be glad 
to be relieved of maternal duties; but here we 
had misjudged our Persian, for Theodosia 
showed such signs of fretting, that, to console 
her, we gave her Jane’s little Tabby to bring up. 
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MOTHERING THE COMMON KITTEN 


Our interference with Nature was a success, both 
changelings did well and never did Theodosia 
look more attractive than when she was mother- 
ing the common little kitten. So thoroughly 
deceived was she, that her own was never allowed 
to come near her and, if he dared approach, was 
promptly sent off with a box on his ear. He 
grew up a handsome cat and was one of our best 
models, owing, we always believe, to being 
reared by humbie, anxious-to-please Jane. 

He had no prejudice against the camera and 
we used him as the model for “‘The Cat That 
Walked By Himself’’, when he was accommodat- 
ing enough to go to sleep on the white table 
against a white background with the camera 
staring straight at him. We meanwhile waited 
alert, and with everything prepared, to seize the 
psychological moment when he should wake up, 
stretch himself and walk away. He had a solid 
hour’s nap and it was the longest hour that we 
ever spent. 

Two other blue, Persian kittens, brought up 
by ourselves. were also fairly good models. They 
were devoted to us, played all day long and were 
a continual entertainment. It was most amusing 
to see the small things with their backs against 
the wall. They would retreat step by step, 
shoulder to shoulder, spitting and swearing as 
they went, their eyes like round O’s. Being 
Persians, they were quite clever enough to rec- 
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ognise the admiration this trick called forth and 
the least thing would start them off. It was 
enough to puff cigarette-smoke at them to set 
them off. 

We had imagined that when the needs of 
photography no longer pressed us to keep Per- 
sians, we should give them up; but somehow, in 
spite of their vagaries and impudence, they had 
made a place for themselves in our house which 
would have been empty without these consequen- 
tial balls of fluff. Also, we had learned the 
futility of battling against the determination of 
a highly-bred cat. We had been beaten every 
time. If we refused them the food they fancied, 
they went on hunger-strike; and, if a door was not 
patiently held open for them to saunter through 
at their leisure, they would catch cold by being 
shut outside, and so on. We acknowledged our 
defeat; but, somehow, they were so beautiful, 
sometimes so gracious and always so entertaining, 
that we could not give them up. 


Oi 


THE would-be picture-maker must learn to 
think pictorially; he must try to regard a picture 
as a pattern, as an arrangement of lines and 
shapes, making in themselves a pleasing and sat- 
isfying design, quite apart from the objects rep- 
resented.— Pictorial Composition in Photography. 
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Making Greeting-Cards with the Camera 


ELEANOR F. JONES AND FRANCES M. HOWELL 


SAIOVELY as the greeting-cards are 
nowadays, we were somewhat tired 
of the conventional designs, and 
oftentimes the more original cards, 
to quote the inveterate shopper, 
were “not just what we wanted”. So we de- 
cided to make our own cards with our cameras; 
and in most instances, we let the camera “say it 
with flowers’’. Our first set of cards was made 
for Easter-Greetings. There were three good 
negatives—a vase of narcissus, a smaller vase of 
jonquils, and a bowl of pansies. A choice was 
impossible; we would decide on one only to re- 
member that Helen doted on jonquils, Mother 
was fond of pansies, while Margaret preferred 
narcissus. Therefore we made prints from all 
three negatives and sent our friends and relatives 
their “favorite flowers”. The friends thought 
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that our cards were a novel idea and were de- 
lighted with them. 

Inasmuch as we made such a hit with our first 
attempt, we determined to make cards for other 
occasions. About the middle of May;—Spring 
was very late last year in Michigan—we went 
a-Maying. The woods were at their very loveli- 
est, and we were lucky enough to find quite a 
number of Trillium as well as Dutchman’s 
Breeches, Jack-in-the-pulpits, and Violets. We 
longed for the Mountain Laurel of Massachusetts, 
the Dogwood and wild Azaleas of New Jersey. 
What pictures they would make! Perhaps they 
can be found in Michigan; but so far we have not 
been fortunate enough to discover them. How- 
ever, the Trillium and Dutchman’s Breeches 
were exquisite; and, later, they “sat” for their 
portraits in the studio. The Trillium was a 
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THE APPLE-ORCHARD JONES AND HOWELL 


little difficult to deal with, for it insisted on turn- descended, but there wasn’t a flood, although 
ing toward the “sun” (spot-light), and the buds enough rain fell for a couple of floods. In the 
just would open! Even with the very shortest morning the sun was shining with all its might; 
exposure possible, the edges of the petals show a but the cherry-blossoms were gone! Another 
soft-focus effect due to their movement. year to wait! The apple-blossoms were still tight 

At this same time, a landscape-gardener friend — buds, however, and if the fates were kindly dis- 
gave us some Tulips—crimson, scarlet, golden, 
golden and scarlet, purple, pink—all colors of the 
rainbow. These flowers also had “sittings” at the 
studio. Most of the negatives showed the lack 
of a filter sadly; but we did get one good one. 
With this and those of the Trillium and the 
Dutchman’s Breeches we made ecards for birth- 
day and wedding anniversaries which came at 
this season. In some instances, we made contact 
5x 7 prints, and in others, 8 x 10 enlargements in 
11x14 sheets for framing. They were much 
appreciated, especially by the uninitiated who 
“couldn’t believe such lovely things were photo- 
graphs”’. 

A few days after our belated Maying expedi- 
tion, we paid a flying visit to some friends of ours 
who own a fruit-farm, hoping to catch the cherry- 
orchard at the height of bloom. Spring was so 
late, that we found ourselves too early by several 
days; the buds were just beginning to open, and 
the weather was still cool. Within a week the 
message came, “The cherry-trees are in full 
bloom; come to-morrow.” We packed the cam- 
era and all the paraphernalia ready for “to- 
morrow’’. During the night the stormy winds 
did blow—and they blow in Michigan—the rains JONQUILS JONES AND HOWELL 
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posed, perhaps these would not be drowned in a 
deluge of rain. Luck smiled and so did the sun, 
and on May 25 we added two splendid nega- 
tives to our collection—one of the apple-orchard 
and another of a “close-up” of half an apple- 
tree. These 8x 10 prints we used, appropriately 
mounted, for early summer-birthdays. 
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NARCISSUS 


It was November before we did anything else 
worth while. Our few attempts during the sum- 
mer gave very unsatisfactory results. At Thanks- 
giving, our ‘‘ Poet’s Narcissus” bloomed in all its 
glory. Here was a photographic opportunity 
not to be wasted. Two of the three negatives 
were excellent. We masked the “close-up” 
negative (5 x 7) and made a few contact prints on 


- Eastman Vitava Linen (white) which we framed 


for Christmas remembrances. We decided that 
we liked the Artura prints (Iris C) better and 
shall have those for Easter-cards this coming year. 

The last attempt, and the best, we think, was 
our Christmas-card. The credit for this idea be- 


longs entirely to the professional member of our 
“firm”; all the amateur-photographer did was 
to supply the “atmosphere” at the proper mo- 
ment by playing Handel’s “Largo” on the Vic- 
trola. But this is getting ahead of the story. 
The idea, over which there had been much cogita- 
tion, came one night while we were in church. 
During the anthem, the professional member 
nudged the amateur and whispered, ““I know 
what ’'m gomg to do for our Christmas-card.” 
A mutual friend was a member of the choir and 
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she was asked to bring her regalia and _ pose. 
Which she did. Just how successfully she entered 
into the spirit of the occasion can be seen from 
the resulting photograph, “‘Gloria in Excelsis’’. 
This was mounted on the cover of booklets which 
we had made, the caption appearing in Old Eng- 
lish beneath it. On the left-hand side of the inner 
page “‘The Season’s Greetings”’ was printed, also 
in Old English, and on the page opposite— 


“Glory to God in the highest, 
And or earth peace, 
Good-will to men.” 


Notes of appreciation and commendation poured 
in from every quarter, much to our gratified 
amazement. Our expectations were more than 
realised on our first photographic Christmas- 
card experiment. 
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How to Use Gas for Enlarging 


RALPH 


REQUENTLY the limited space in 
the ordinary attic or basement- 
darkroom, together with a lack of 
choice of lens and illumination, pre- 
sents difficulties when enlarging 

which require some ingenuity and experiment to 

overcome. The purpose of this article and the 
accompanying diagram is to illustrate how under 
certain circumstances these problems may be 
solved. Having only incandescent gas for illu- 

mination, my first problem was to obtain a 

sufficiently brilliant light to make enlargements of 
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darning needle, the gas-feed was increased. This 
required increasing the air-supply to the mixing 
chamber, but the resulting brilliant light justified 
the experiment. 

For a reflector I obtained a large electric light- 
shade which was enameled white on the inside, 
and mounted it on the gas-feed pipe just behind 
the globe, which, by the way, must be entirely of 
clear glass and not frosted on the upper half, as 
this results in half the light being diffused in 
nearly every direction except into the camera. 
The next step was the mounting of a piece of opal 
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ARRANGEMENT OF CAMERA AND GASLIGHT FOR ENLARGING 


considerable proportion with a reasonably short 
exposure, without ruining the negative as a result 
of too much heat. 

The ordinary gas-burner generates a consider- 
able amount of heat in proportion to the intensity 
of its light. When enclosed in the enlarging- 
machine, unless some special device is employed 
to keep the negative cool, which involves an 
increase of the space between the negative and 
the illuminant with its attendant lengthening of 
the exposure, the risk of damage is considerable. 
As shown in the sketch, the light was placed on 
the outside of the darkroom to permit a free 
circulation of air from all sides. By slightly en- 
larging the tiny feed-hole in the burner with a 


glass in the wall of the darkroom, to diffuse the 
light evenly and prevent the image of the light- 
source from being projected on the easel, as some- 
times happens when condensers are mounted in 
an immobile position. Care must be taken to see 
that the centers of the reflector, gas-mantle and 
opal glass are in alignment. The use of con- 
densers is almost necessary with gas as the illu- 
minant so that the exposure may not be unduly 


prolonged, and they are practically indispensable ~ 


with this arrangement as the burner must be far 
enough away from the wall to eliminate danger of 
fire when using the apparatus. 

A box without ends, of the requisite size, is 
made and screwed to the inside wall of the dark- 
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room over the glass-window, one open end facing 
the light and the other toward the easel. Either 
one of the sides or the top should be hinged to per- 
mit ready access to the interior. The condensers, 
negative-holder, and camera are then mounted in 
the box, preferably in grooves cut in the bottom of 
the box, so that the plane surfaces of the glass, 
condensers, negative-holder and camera-lens are 
perfectly parallel. 

With the easel constructed as illustrated, 
negatives which show distortion as a result of the 
camera not being level when the picture was 
made, can be made to give a true image by loosen- 
ing the thumb-nuts which hold the easel in a ver- 
tical position and shifting the board in the nec- 
essary direction. The easel can be put out of the 
way by sliding to the ends of the cleats and taking 
down. Where space is at a premium, a table to 
support the enlarging-board is out of the question 
and hanging it from above makes the use of 
a table unnecessary. 

In my case, the only lens available was one of 
long focus, and this required the placing of the 
easel at some distance from the camera when I 
wished to make an enlargement of considerable 
size and at the same time have it sharply focused. 


The size of the darkroom would not permit this, 
so that I shortened the focus of the lens by 
slipping a portrait-attachment over it. This did 
not materially affect the sharpness of outlines in 
the picture. 

Where a still greater degree of enlargement was 
required and sharp definition was not essential, as 
in landscapes, if the negative were small enough 
to come well within the diameter of a six-inch 
reading-glass, the glass was mounted in the box 
between the negative and the camera, care being 
taken so that the camera-lens, reading-glass and 
the negative be optically centered. 

The reading-glass enlarges the illuminated 
negative-image and the camera-lens picks it up 
from the glass and projects it on the easel. Ex- 
periment alone will determine the distance the 
glass should be placed from the negative for the 
desired results, and space for this glass should be 
taken into consideration when building the box. 

With this arrangement I have been able to 
make sixteen- by twenty-inch enlargements, and 
larger, from 2144 x 314 negatives of average den- 
sity, on P. M. C. bromide paper in from one to 
five minutes’ time, in a darkroom the longest 
dimension of which is six feet. 


The Fallacy of the Trimming-Knife 


J. GARNETT HARPER 


ae4|E may trim a print merely because it 
) EB) is necessary, or we may trim it be- 
wi px cause it is useful to do so. We trim 
ve of necessity to get rid of something 
24) in the picture we do not want; for 
purposes of utility when we desire the absence of 
something whose presence would not spoil the 
picture, although it might change it. We can, for 
instance, give a building the appearance of height 
by including an extensive foreground: but if we 
wish to place the emphasis on the higher parts of 
the building—which may, in a somewhat different 
sense, give an effect of height—it is often helpful 
to make use of the absence, or partial absence, of 
the foreground, for this tends to drive the eyes 
upwards. 

It is a fact not often recognised that trimming, 
for the most part, is done without a trimming- 
knife: it is done, in fact, before there is a print to 
trim. The moment we point the camera at a pos- 
sible subject, we begin to trim; and we go on 
doing so until we have eliminated all we do not 
want. While we do it mentally, trimming is all 
right. But it is not until the print is brought 
within the gaping jaws of the trimming-knife it- 





self, that the photographer thinks of the act as 
destructive. 

The difference between a 61 x 814 photograph 
and a 3144 x 5% photograph is one of size only; 
but the difference between a trimmed and an un- 
trimmed print is not one of size, but of pictorial- 
ism: and it is the smaller print which is the pic- 
ture. It is absurd to suppose that, by the use of 
the trimming-knife, we are imposing restrictions 
upon ourselves. We are not; for the limitations 
are found, not in the size of the picture, but in the 
fact that it is a picture. 

The fallacy of the trimming-knife is the belief 
that its effect is negative; as if it were a negative 
act to grant a man the free ownership of a piece of 
land, and then put a fence around it to define his 
liberties. The man can have no liberty unless he 
is fenced in; because, by fencing him in, you fence 
others out. And by trimming your picture, other 
pictures are trimmed out. The chief difference 
between selection and trimming is not in the re- 
sult, but in the process. We may make the pic- 
ture fit the frame, or the frame fit the picture; 
but the important thing is that, either way, it is 
composition. The Amateur Photographer. 
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The Photographic Expedition to the Arizona 
Grand Canyon 


HE following is a copy of a report 
sent to the Chief of Air Service by 
Captain R. G. Ervin, Air Service, 
who headed a photographic expedi- 

=] tion to the Grand Canyon of 

Arizona, for the purpose of making pictures of 

one of America’s greatest scenic wonders: 

“In company with Mr. J. Bockhurst and Mr. 
Sam Greenwald, motion-picture photographers 
for the International News-Film Company, two 
DeHaviland 4B airplanes, .with Captain R. G. 
Ervin and Lt. Frank W. Seifert as pilots, left 
Rockwell Field at 9.20 on Wednesday morning, 
April 16, for Las Vegas, Nevada. 

‘Previous to departure it had been decided to 
base either at Kingman, Arizona, or Flagstaff, 
Arizona, but sufficient information was lacking 
relative to the fields at these places. It was 
therefore decided to go to Las Vegas, Nevada, 
where it was known that sufficient information 
could be obtained with regard to these fields. 
The trip from Rockwell Field to Las Vegas was 
made in 4 hours and 5 minutes, following the 
route from San Diego to Summit, and an airline 
from Summit to Las Vegas. 

“Information was obtained at Las Vegas that 
the field at Kingman, Arizona, was an excellent 
one, so it was decided to base there rather than 
at Flagstaff on account of the altitude, it being 
only 3800 feet high as against 7000 feet at Flag- 
staff. On the morning of April 17 both planes 
left Las Vegas at 9.20, flying an airline to King- 
man, landing there at 10.15 a.m. Considerable 
difficulty was encountered in locating the field, 
as there were no markers. 

“Information was sought from citizens of the 
town as to the best way of flying into the canyon 
and it was the unanimous opinion of those who 
knew, that the best way to enter would be via 
Diamond Creek and Peach Springs Canyon. 
This entrance on the airline was a thirty-minute 
flight from Kingman. That afternoon a flight 
was made over the canyon by both planes to 
verify the statement made by the citizens of 
Kingman and to make an aerial survey of the 
canyon, after which it was decided to enter by 
the Diamond Creek-Peach Springs Canyon. 
This flight consumed 1 hour and 10 minutes. 

“Returning to Kingman the engines were gone 
over, the heads checked and the necessary minor 
repairs were made. The ships were gassed and 
oiled and made ready for the flight the next 
morning into the canyon. 

“Leaving Kingman at 8.12 on Friday morning, 





April 18, both planes flew into the Grand Canyon, 
entering at Diamond Creek and flying north and 
east to a place known as Supai Falls, a distance 
of approximately seventy miles. During this 
time motion-pictures and _ still-pictures were 
obtained by the cameramen. At the place where 
the planes entered the head of the canyon it was 
approximately 7000 feet. Both planes descended 
to an altitude of about 3600 feet and flew at this 
altitude during the trip. The canyon is divided 
into five different levels, each level about 1000 
feet below the other, with the ‘bottom level 
approximately 800 feet over the river. The 
walls between the bottom level and the river 
were absolutely sheer, with not sufficient room 
for an airplane to turn, so no effort was made to 
go below this level. At virtually all places above 
this bottom level it was possible to maneuver a 
DeHaviland. From information obtained from 
the citizens of Kingman we were informed that 
the air in the canyon was usually very puffy and 
consequently it was expected to be extremely 
rough. Much to our amazement, it was found 
that it was just as smooth as could possibly be 
expected, so that the opportunity to obtain 
excellent pictures was enhanced. The flight in 
the canyon itself actually consumed 1 hour and 
20 minutes and the trip there and back, 1 hour 
and 5 minutes, during which time the cameramen 
were able to obtain all the pictures that they 
required. 

“After returning from the canyon, Mr. Bock- 
hurst requested that one more trip be made by 
both planes in order to enable him to obtain 
photographs from the ground of the planes flying 
in the canyon, so it was decided to leave the next 
day at approximately the same time in the 
morning. Mr. Bockhurst was requested to make 
a large ““T”’ out of cheese-cloth so that it would 
be easy for the airplanes to locate him. Mr. 
Bockhurst, in company with a Mr. Ray L. 
Dimmick, mining engineer in Kingman, went by 
automobile from Kingman to a point where 
Diamond Creek flows into the Colorado River. 
It had been arranged that the planes would 
arrive at this point between 9.00 and 9.30 A.M., 
giving Mr. Bockhurst plenty of time to find a 
suitable location. 

““Consequently, at 8.45 a.m. on Saturday, 
April 19, both planes took off and again flew to 
the entrance at Diamond Creek, where they 
located the “T” displayed by Mr. Bockhurst, 
and descended to an altitude of 3100 feet, approx- 
imately 1200 feet above the river. At this point 
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THE SACRED LILY 


there is a pinnacle that was evidently formed by 
the entrance of Diamond Creek and Peach 
Springs Stream entering the Colorado River, 
and an effort was made by both planes to use 
this as a vantage point for Mr. Bockhurst to 
make pictures of the planes coming around this 
peak, flying into the Colorado River. Approx- 
imately 25 minutes were spent at this work. 
“On the return of Mr. Bockhurst it was dis- 
covered that he was located in such a place that 
it would have been necessary for the airplanes to 
have flown approximately at his own level in 
order for him to have obtained pictures of the 
planes with the canyon as a background. As it 
was, he was only able to obtain pictures of the 
planes with the sky as a background as he had to 
‘shoot’ at such a high angle of elevation, but 
excellent pictures were obtained of the canyon 
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itself, so this trip may be considered partially 
successful. The total time consumed by the 
airplanes on this trip was 1 hour and 35 minutes. 

“Mr. Bockhurst requested that we fly to the 
site of the proposed Boulder Dam, located 
approximately eighty miles a little west of north 
from Kingman on the Colorado River. So after 
checking over the engines and filling with gas- 
oline and oil, we left at 3.40 p.m. on Saturday, 
April 19, and flew in a direct line to the Boulder 
Dam. Lieutenant Seifert’s plane, carrying Mr. 
Bockhurst, flew at a low altitude, he making 
motion-pictures of this site. Captain Ervin’s 
plane, which contained Mr. Greenwald, flew at a 
higher altitude, he making still-pictures of the 
other plane flying over the site and of the actual 
site itself. The time consumed on this trip was 
1 hour and 50 minutes. 
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“This completed the work required, but as it 
was late in the afternoon by the time the planes 
returned to Kingman, we were compelled to 
wait over until the next morning before return- 
ing to San Diego. The trip home was begun 
Sunday morning, April 20, flying a direct line 
from Kingman to Yuma and from Yuma to 
San Diego. After 2 hours and 20 minutes both 
planes landed at Yuma, where twenty-five 
gallons of gasoline were supplied each ship before 
the last leg of the journey home. Both ships 
landed at Rockwell Field at 3.10 p.m., April 20. 

“Tt is worthy of note that no trouble of any 
nature was encountered during the trip, which 
consumed 16 hours and 5 minutes flying-time. 


Mr. Bockhurst and Mr. Greenwald were of great 
assistance to the pilots in helping to keep the 
planes in good condition and it is believed that 
they obtained some remarkable photographs. 
“The flying-conditions during the whole trip 
were as nearly perfect as could possibly be 
expected. The only rough air encountered was 
on the flight north from San Diego to Las Vegas. 
The scenery in and around the Grand Canyon 
was beautiful beyond description and the vast- 
ness and immensity of the Canyon itself takes 
one’s breath away. However, it is not recom- 
mended as the safest country for an airplane to 
fly over. No possible landing-fields were located 
in the Canyon itself.” —Azr Service News Letter. 


An Original Discovery 
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? thaedigslaes very few of those who 
have enlisted in the noble army of 
amateur photographers have failed 
to realise, at some time or other, 

Sy their indebtedness to that group of 

eminent scientists and investigators who, through 
long periods of patient experiment, have made 

possible the modern processes of photography. 

The record of that experimentation, with its 
countless disappointments and failures and 
occasional triumphs, is one of the most remark- 

able in all the records of scientific investigation. 

And there are also quite a number who, in 
addition to their sense of gratitude, entertain a 
half-formulated wish that they too might con- 
tribute something to that growing fund of knowl- 
edge which is ever making photographic methods 
simpler, easier, and productive of better results. 

It was the happy fortune of the writer to 
discover recently, quite by accident, a process 
which in his own case brought supreme satis- 
faction; and although—as will presently appear— 
its application is not very extensive, it may 
possibly prove of some value to others, and 
therefore the story is herewith related. 

I was having a grand good time toning some 
10 x 20 bromide enlargements, and getting some 
lovely sepia tones. The solutions in the separate 
trays were working beautifully; there were no 
“blue spots”, not a suggestion anywhere of a 
blister, and I was indulging in self-congratulation 
over my photographic skill. But suddenly I 
made a discovery which made me sing another 
tune for quite a while. 

I was performing all this toning-process in 
that blissful refuge of the amateur photographer, 
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the family bath-room; and as fast as the prints 
came out of the final alum-solution, I dumped 
them into the bath-tub, which I had filled nearly 
half-full of water. Just as the last print was 
going into the bath-tub, I noticed a brownish 
discoloration on the enamel of the tub which 
covered the bottom and reached as high as the 
level of the water. “Oh, that’s nothing,’ I 
said to myself; “‘it will all wipe off.” I tried it 
and—it didn’t wipe worth a cent. However, I 
felt no immediate concern and proceeded to 
wash the prints in the usual way. After the 
washing was completed, I laid the prints out 
on the stretchers to dry, and then went back 
to the bath-tub to take a look at the stain. It 
was a very pronounced stain and had evidently 
been caused by the sulphide solution remaining 
on the prints when they were placed in the 
water. But the amount of this solution must 
have been very small, I reasoned, and a little 
rubbing would soon remove it. So Ff reached for 
the soap, made a copious lather on a cloth, and 
rubbed. I rubbed hard. I rubbed very hard. 
Nothing doing! It seemed to make the stain 
brighter. Then I went for the “Old Dutch 
Cleanser’’—that hitherto infallible reliance in all 
such emergencies—and applied it vigorously to 
the stain. To my consternation, it didn’t have 
the least effect! Would that famous panacea of 
Spotless Town, “Sapolio”, work any better? 
I tried it thoroughly, but with no other result 
except to get me into a warm perspiration. 

By this time, things began to look pretty 
serious. I could easily fancy the grieved look 
—yes, more than grieved—which would come 
over the face of Mrs. Roe when she returned 
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from her down-town shopping and saw _ her 
beautiful bath-tub stained an ugly brown over 
half its interior area. And I knew very well that 
she would do something more than look! She 
was due very soon, and I must get busy and clear 
off that stain. 

I knew that some stains would disappear under 
the application of an iron-sulphate bath, such as 
is sometimes used for clearing up pyro-developed 
negatives. I tried it. No result! Then I got 
my bottle of weak hydrochloric acid, hoping 
that this would prove effective. Vain hope! 
Even sulphuric acid—used cautiously, of course 
—was of no avail. I began to think seriously of 
sandpaper, but concluded that the remedy would 
be worse than the disease. 

At last, I recalled a solution which I had made 
up not long before when I was experimenting 
with sepia prints, the tones of which were not 
satisfactory, and I was trying to restore the 
original black tones. This solution had worked 
fairly well, and I reasoned that if it would dis- 
charge the brownish color of a sepia-toned print, 
it might possibly be effective in the case of a 
sepia-toned bath-tub. So I hunted up the bottle 
and made a generous application of the solution. 
Alas! there was no result. 

At this point, I was about ready to give up 
the fight. I went into the front-room and sat 
down to cool off—which I needed to, very much. 
I tried to think of some scheme whereby I might 
camouflage the situation; but all in vain. And 
Mrs. Roe was doubtless now on the way home! 
I finally decided that I would make a clean 


breast of my unintentional misdeed, and then 
send for the plumber to take out the bath-tub 
and have it re-enameled. Somewhat expensive? 
Yes; but what else could I do? 

Arrived at this conclusion, I went back to the 
bath-room to look over the situation once more. 
To my utter amazement and unbounded delight, 
JT found that the part of the enamel to which I 
had applied my last solution was perfectly clear 
—there was not a symptom of stain! Oh, boy!— 
well, there’s no need of trying to tell how I felt. 
I saw at once what was necessary. I rushed for 
my bottle of solution again, applied it thoroughly, 
let it stand a few minutes, and the stain dis- 
appeared before my very eyes! The whole 
secret was in allowing plenty of time for the 
chemical reaction to take place. It was a huge 
success. After the stain had gone, I washed out 
the tub with plain water, to remove any trace 
of the chemicals, and the tub looked as good as 
new. And I felt once more square with the 
world. 

Here is the solution: 


Copper bromide........ 130 grs. 
Sodium bromide........ 26 oz. 
Visiter gem? as caen or, ae 10 oz 


I ought to say that when Mrs. Roe returned 
she made a casual inspection of the bath-room— 
a sort of customary habit of hers after my 
photographic manipulations therein—and_ then 
said to me, “It was very sweet of you, Ty, to 
clean out the bath-tub so beautifully. Thank 
you, dear.”” And I never said a word! 


The Snapshot 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


ADED now, and old, and thumbed— 
You’d hardly pause to ask, “‘Who’s that?” 

Taken just for fun, you know, 

But, luckily, he wore no hat, 
For it shows his wavy hair. 

The sun was shining, helping some, 
*Though it made him squint his eyes, 

The eyes that twinkled, talked, ’though dumb. 
Old his clothes to fit his work, 

But, looked more natural, no doubt— 
Collar, tie hung on the rack— 

He always liked to go without. 
Never was a likely picture, 

Yet, when we look our eyes grow dim, 
Seems, sometimes, just as though he’d speak, 

And, then, it’s—all we have of him. 
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How to Photograph Moving Objects 


PERCY B. PRIOR 


“{|N this short article I propose to deal 
with objects that move more or less 
rapidly and the following sugges- 
tions for exposures will be found 
useful for these subjects. When 
making photographs of street-scenes, with people 
passing to and fro at a walking-pace, exposures 
from 1/25 to 1/50 second, according to the 
distance of the moving objects from the camera, 
will be sufficiently rapid to prevent blurred 
figures. 

Objects moving towards or away from the 
lens can be given much longer exposures than 
when moving across the field of view, and this 
fact should be borne in mind when moving 
objects are being photographed. 

The shutters of most kinds of hand-cameras 
will not allow exposures shorter that 1/100 of a 
second; this is quick enough for street-scenes, 
animal-studies, etc.; but for rapidly-moving 
objects a much quicker exposure is necessary. 
When making photographs of rapidly-moving 
objects a much longer exposure can be given if 
the objects are coming directly (or nearly so) 
in the direction of the camera than when at 
right angles to the lens. This fact should be 
remembered by the amateur who has only a 
moderately rapid lens and shutter. In photo- 
graphing a foot-race, for instance, if the camera 
is placed behind the winning-post, a capital 
picture of the races can be obtained with a 
comparatively slow exposure. 

In nearly all athletic pursuits and games, 
such as jumping, swinging, leap-frog, etc., there 
is a period when the principal actor is momen- 
tarily poised in the air. If the photographer is 
alert and snaps his shutter at the exact moment, 
a perfectly sharp image results with a moderately 
quick exposure. The greatest aim of the begin- 
ner should be to make the exposures at this 
suspension-period. A horse jumping a_ fence 
rears up on his hind legs, and before descending 
on the other side gives an opportunity for the 
shutter to be set in motion. If hurdle-jumping, 
the athlete should be photographed just as the 
body is poised above the fence. 

For rapidly-moving subjects, such as express- 
trains, birds in flight, race-horses, etc., a much 
quicker exposure is necessary, and a focal-plane 
shutter which works up to 1/1000 second is 
absolutely essential. 

For quick exposures in a dull light, the most 
rapid plates obtainable should be used. Cards 
with a table of the speed-numbers of the principal 








brands of plates are supplied at a small cost, 
and one of these should be in the possession of 
every photographer. 

In summer, very rapid plates are not necessary 
for general work, and the medium speeds, in my 
opinion, give better results. For focal-plane 
work, an anastigmat lens is almost indispensable, 
as very brief exposures in a dull light require a 
lens which works at a large aperture. 

In making snapshots of winter-games, such as 
foot-ball and hcckey, a focal-plane shutter and a 
lens which works at an aperture not less than 
F/. 8 are needed. Even with these advantages, 
considerable difficulty will often be found in 
obtaining good results. 

The amateur must not expect to photograph 
successfully rapidly-moving objects without 
practice. A certain amount of experience is 
required for even easy subjects, and many 
failures are often inevitable before anything like 
proficiency is attained. The camerist must 
learn to follow the movement of his subject on 
the focusing-screen, and to release the shutter 
just at the precise moment when the object is 
seen to best advantage. The beginner is gener- 
ally too much in a hurry to press the button or 
the bulb, and the object appears at the edge 
instead of the center of the plate. 

In cases where there is no time to follow the 
movements in the view-finder, the best way is to 
point the camera at the subject, and make the 
exposure without the aid of the view-finder. 

Plates are often spoiled by the worker for- 
getting to focus the lens for the correct distance, 
or to set the shutter at the right speed. These 
errors are almost certain to occur when the 
photographer is pressed for time, and has little 
experience at the work. 

The development of instantaneous exposures 
is a matter of great importance and no little 
difficulty, as the plates are often considerably 
underexposed. Developers of the -metol or 
amidol type, in my opinion, are the best to use, 
as the plates can be developed any length of 
time without staining. 

Metol-hydroquinone and eikonogen-hydroquin- 
one are very excellent developers for underex- 
posed plates, as the image is softer than when 
pyro is used; and, as the pictures are generally 
underexposed, this is a great advantage. The 
developer should be diluted with an equal pro- 
portion of water and the plate kept well covered 
with solution during development. If the plates 
are much underexposed, the tray need not be 
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kept rocking; it should be covered with another 
tray or a piece of cardboard, and then be left 
for half an hour to develop by itself. Develop- 
ment will perhaps be prolonged for two hours, 
so patience will be required to produce the best 
possible negative. 

It is a matter of the greatest importance in 
prolonged development, that as little light as 
possible from the red lamp reach the negative, 
from the time the plate is placed in the tray to 
the completion of the development. 

The following list of exposures for moving 
objects gives the approximate time in fractions 
of a second necessary to produce sharp pictures 
with the objects named. These exposures are 
for objects moving across the field of view. 
With objects moving towards or away from the 
camera, three times the exposure can be given; 


that is, people walking towards the camera, 
1/15 second. 

The objects are supposed to be about twelve 
yards away from the camera and the table 
applies only to quarter-plate cameras (3144 x 
414) with lenses of about six-inches focus. With 
lenses of twelve-inches focus only half the under- 
mentioned exposures should be given. For 
objects twenty-five yards distant, the exposure 
may be doubled; at six yards distant the exposure 
must be halved. 

Street-scenes, people walking, cattle grazing, 
1/50 second. Sailing or rowing boat, children 
playing, man walking quickly, 1/75 second. 
Horse trotting, man running, jumping or cycling, 
1/250 second. Horse galloping, cycle-racing, 
motor-cars, football, hockey, express trains, 
birds, flying, ete., 1/400 to 1/1000 second. 


Crowding Prints and How to Avoid It 


JOHN B. ROSWICK 








Or eo OST amateur photographers, as a 
rey ae rule, have a tendency to crowd 
JN 3 F too much into their pictures. The 
oa UR §]| photographs may turn out very 

ese oe clear and sharp and yet fail to 
icty the eye, for the reason that the ambitious 
novice has tried to include too much in a single 
photograph. This is especially the case with 
early attempts at landscape-work. <A fine 
panoramic view may appeal very strongly to 
the eye and tempt the photographer; but in 
nearly every case, the result will be disappointing 
when the film is developed and the prints made. 
It is a Golden Rule in photography that each 
picture should contain, as far as possible, only 
one main object. Everything else that is included 
should be very unobtrusive. 

There is another item which has great bearing 
in successful photography and that is the point 
of view from which the picture is made. A pro- 
fessional photographer will usually spend a 
little time in studying his object from various 
angles before finally making the exposure. He 
is well repaid for his trouble, because he is then 
able to determine the position from which the 
best perspective is obtained. Amateurs will be 
wise to follow this example whenever possible 
and thus save disappointments and wasted 
films or plates. 

The lighting of an object also has a consider- 
able influence upon its appearance in a photo- 
graph. In landscape or seascape photography, 
the best results are usually obtained either early 


in the morning or in the afternoon, when the sun 
is at an angle. As a rule, it is not advisable to 
make photographs in the middle of the day when 
the sun is virtually overhead. However, no one 
rule should be laid down as to the best time to 
make photographs, because different lightings 
will suit different views. The best plan for the 
worker is to inspect the object or scene at different 
times of the day, if possible, before making the 
photograph; then, to use his judgment as to 
when the best effects are obtainable. 

The need to keep all but the main object in 
the background is particularly important in con- 
nection with portraiture. I have seen many 
otherwise excellent portraits by amateurs spoiled 
through the inclusion of distracting objects. 
Absolute simplicity should be aimed at in por- 
trait-work. Any background which may be 
included, should be far enough away from the 
subject so as to be out of focus. An important 
difference between landscape and portrait photo- 
graphy might be mentioned. In the former, 
perfectly sharp definition should be aimed at, and 
with this view the lens-aperture is usually reduced 
and the exposure increased proportionally. In 
portraiture, however, much softer effects are 
desired. No person wants a photograph which 
shows up every line or wrinkle on his or her 
face. Consequently, a larger lens-aperture is 
used than for landscape-work and the exposure 
is shortened. The latter is an advantage, espe- 
cially if the light is not good. 

If, when the print is made, it has been found 
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THE LOG CABIN 


that some extraneous objects have been included 
in the picture, there may be a chance for trimming 
it out. This, of course, has the disadvantage of 
reducing the size of the print, but it is over- 
weighed by the improvement effected. It is a 
good plan to get out some old prints and exper- 
iment on them by seeing how they can be im- 
proved by trimming. This can be done by means 





DR. J. B. PARDOE 


of L-shaped pieces of cardboard placed im ree- 
tangle-form on the photograph. They can be 
moved about the print and the space between 
them opened or closed till the best results are 
obtained. This is a good plan to follow when 
trimming prints, and it is amazing how an uninter- 
esting print can be improved by a little judicious 
trimming in this manner. 


Photography for the Fourth Estate 


EDGAR WHITE 


omer HE demand of newspapers and mag- 
L Cay, azines for photographs that indicate 
Fax Zo action opens a new and lucrative 

: line of work for photographers in 
1 small or moderate-size towns. The 
enterprising photographer likes this kind of work, 
for several reasons. It gives him a good field in 
which to demonstrate his sense of realism, and, by 
showing originality in his arrangements, he adds 
to his standing as an artist. 

Once I traveled one hundred and forty miles to 
get a story of an old fisherman, a man who had 
yanked fifty-pound cats out of the river sixty 
years ago, and who had dozens of thrilling tussles 
with bigger fish that were stronger than he was. 
His story was all right, and the old fisherman 





looked the part; but he absolutely refused to 
stand before the camera until he went home, 
shaved and dolled himself up like a Mainstreet 
dude. In the picture, he looked like anything 
but a hardy son of a great river, and the story 
was practically spoiled. 

Along with the story of a small-town railroad- 
agent with a rather unusual career, we sent to the 
magazine a cabinet-photograph which the agent 
had selected from his album. It was a good, 
well-made picture of the conventional type—head 
and bust. But the editor wouldn’t have that sort 
of picture. He wanted the man in action. So I 
got him to come over to our town, wearing his 
service-cap and uniform, and he was photo- 
graphed on the freight-depot platform directing 
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operations. Then the story and the photograph 
went through all right. 

There never was a time, perhaps, when the 
crafts of printing and photography were so closely 
allied; but it is only within recent years that the 
small-town studio-man has been called into this 
very profitable department. True, he has been 
making photographs from time to time for pub- 
lication; but now correspondents and newspapers 
are constantly seeking his services to feature 
photographs. The Roach Studio, at Macon, 
Mo., the Frazer Studio at Hannibal, Mo., and 
the Anschutz Studio at Keokuk, Iowa, are good 
examples of small-town craftsmen who have gone 
beyond their studio-work and broken into print 
with their pictures by the interest and originality 
of their conception. 

The Roach studio dressed up an old darkey as 
town-crier, put a bell in his hand and photo- 
graphed him in action. It was such a remarkably 
interesting subject, that a score of papers printed 
it, and the manufacturers of Town Crier Flour 
ordered several of the photographs for advertis- 
ing-purposes. 

Another remarkable hit scored by the same 
studio was in making a photograph of a ninety- 
year-old traveling-salesman, pipe in mouth—a 
characteristic feature—hat tilted and a sample- 
case in hand, the old gentleman entering a store 
to sell a bill of goods. The photograph was so 
striking, that a daughter—supposed to be dead 
for many years—recognised her father. A happy 
reunion followed, and two well-known publishers 
of New York put on a campaign which resulted in 
the raising of a fund of $1,500 for the old salesman 
to make him more comfortable in the twilight of 
his life. That is what one well-made photograph 
did. The writer of this was delegated as ambas- 
sador to hand the $1,500 draft to the salesman, 
whose working-days are now over. 

A newspaper offered a prize for a good photo- 
graph of a large flock of geese. Many have tried 
such assignments, with only moderate results, 
because no one could ever induce a lot of geese to 
keep still for an appreciable fraction of a second. 
Miss Belle Johnson, of Monroe City, took a 
newspaper-man out to a farm that had 1500 
geese cackling on the domain, and by some skilful 
manipulation of her picture-box snapped the 
army of birds without a blur. ‘‘How on earth 
did you do it?” Miss Johnson was asked. ‘“‘Oh, 
I bad a newspaper-man along,” she replied; “‘he 
had a soothing effect on the geese.” 

When an elephant which belonged to Billy 
Hall, the horse-and-wild-animal dealer of Lan- 
caster, Mo., broke out of its corral last summer 
and went on a rampage through southern Iowa, 
followed by a crowd of a thousand or more—at a 





safe distance—a man got a good photograph of 
the charging beast. 

“Brave boy,” said an admiring friend looking 
at the picture. ‘‘Where were you?” “Up a 
tree,” replied the artist. 

The editor of a country weekly paper, in Mis- 
souri, discovered that he needed some money for 
Christmas. There was no time to get out a reg- 
ular Christmas edition, because it would involve 
too much writing and there would be a hazard as 
to the returns. So he hit upon a method that in 
his judgment was bound to win, though the main 
stockholders laughed at it. ‘“‘What is man’s 
greatest weakness?”’, asked the editor of his asso- 
ciates around the council-board. ‘To see him- 
self in print. The homelier he is, the more anxious 
he is to let the dear public see what he looks like. 
Now, isn’t that so?”’ They told him he could cut 
loose, and the blood would be on his own head. 
So it was announced in the Weekly Times that, 
just before the glad bells rang out for Christmas, 
the paper would publish the photographs of all 
the prominent citizens of the town. ‘“‘Prom- 
inent!’ That was the magic word. It took 
three clerks to receive and classify the photo- 
graphs. The butcher and the baker, as well as 
the candlestick-maker, made a grand rush to get 
in the Who’s Who edition. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the merchant, and the preacher were no 
less eager. They were prominent and well- 
known; so, of course, they also belonged and 
planked down their little five bucks each, thank- 
ing the editor for the chance. There wasn’t a 
thing but the photograph with a line under each. 
Two photo-studios, with increased forces, worked 
day and night on the job. The Who’s Who 
edition contained over fifty pages of pictures, and 
they were still coming in when the forms were 
closed on the last run. ‘How did you happen to 
light on such a successful idea?’’, a stockholder 
asked the editor, Col. Joseph J. Heifner. ‘* Well,” 
smiled the editor, ‘““once upon a time a paper 
printed my picture, and I thought that the editor 
was the smartest man I ever knew. Since then 
I’ve looked around a bit, and I’ve noticed that 
there never was a man, from boot-black to pres- 
ident, who wasn’t tickled to death to see his face 
in print.” 

That was many years ago, and all sorts of 
special editions have been published by the local 
newspapers since that time, some of much greater 
pretensions to typographic and literary art; but 
you ask today any man who was represented pic- 
torially in the Who’s Who edition, and he shows 
no manner of doubt in his belief that that was 
the finest specimen of journalistic enterprise ever 
issued from the press. Colonel Heifner hit the 
bullseye with his first shot. 
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AT THE END OF THE LANE 
R. E. HANSON 





EDITORIAL 


The Humor of a Trade-Name 
MUCH-DREADED, but not entirely un- 


foreseen, event has occurred—the meta- 
morphosis of a well-known photographic trade- 
name, Ciné. This comparatively recently adopted 
designation fell into evil hands not long ago and, 
corrupted, will be known to many, for a while 
at least, as “‘sign’’; so that we shall have so- 
called sign-cameras, sign-films, and the like. 
The term has met the deplorable fate of visé, café, 
chargé—words taken over from the French 
language, because there seemed to be no available 
English equivalents. ‘These words, pronounced 
correctly with the final “‘e”’ properly sounded, had 
become so familiar to the reading public, that the 
daily press considered it no longer necessary to 
include the accent over the last letter. It is 
needless to say that the compositors were cor- 
respondingly happy. But even in this incomplete 
form, educated persons did not fail to recognise 
them, or to pronounce them correctly. Others, 
however, not comprehending the sense in which 
these incomplete French words—English by 
adoption—were used, pronounced them as if 
they were English. The result was amusing 
to the ears of the knowing ones—indeed, ludi- 
crous in the case of “cafe” and “‘vise’’, which were 
pronounced by ignorant persons as if spelled 
“eaife” and “‘vize’’, respectively. 

The verbal fragment, “‘ciné’’, is the prefix of 
“cinéma”, which is the initial constituent of the 
French cinématographe—a device similar to the 
bioscope and so called by Lumiere, its inventor 
—and was taken over by the English, who applied 
the convenient abbreviation to machines for mak- 
ing and projecting motion-pictures, but more par- 
ticularly to motion-picture theaters. “Cinéma” 
is the equivalent of our “movie”. A number 
of years ago, we explained in this department 
the origin of the French terms, cinématographe 
and cinématographie. The prefix ciné is derived 
from the Greek kineo (to move), cinéma cor- 
responding to the Greek kinema (motion). 
Having no “k” in his native alphabet, Lumicére 
used the letter ‘c”. Noticing the inconsistent 
appearance of the hastily adopted English terms, 
cinematograph, cinematography and cinema, 
English scholars introduced the more logical 
forms, kinematograph, kinematography and _ the 
abbreviated kinema. 





Puoto-ERA MaGaztnE adopted the term 
kinematograph and its several derivatives as 
long ago as 1909, and other publications later 
did the same. The trade-name, Kinamo, is 
commendable in that its initial letter is ““k’’ and 
not “ce”. Although the logical spelling of kinemat- 
ography and its derivatives is on the increase in 
this country, the French fragment, ciné, still 
survives. Its application to a deservedly popular 
motion-picture camera, and to. corresponding 
accessories, is ascribed to its alluring brevity, or, 
possibly, to deference or courtesy for the French 
originator of the kinematograph. 

The calamity mentioned at the beginning of 
these remarks happened last spring. An in- 
habitant of Kansas who had attended a kinema 
production in his small town, was suddenly 
seized with a desire to acquire an outfit to enable 
him to make pictures of the kind he had seen. 
His newsdealer informed him that he had heard an 
amateur photographer mention a “Sign” camera. 
Inquiry at the leading drug-store yielded the 
information that no such camera was on the 
market. Finally, the newsdealer sent the letter 
of inquiry to us. After a moment’s reflection, 
the mystery was solved. It was a ‘“Cine” or, with 
the troublesome accent restored, a “Ciné” camera 
he was in search of. The correspondent was 
notified to this effect. Three weeks afterwards, 
we received the glad tidings that the inhabitant 
of a state in the Middle-West, who proved to be 
a wealthy cattle-raiser, was the proud owner of a 
Ciné-Kodak motion-picture camera—a “‘Sign”’ 
camera, as he insisted on calling it. Of course, 
there are workers who, familiar with photographic 
history and the French language, very properly 
give ciné its originally correct pronunciation; 
whereas others, innocent of linguistic propriety 
—and their name is legion—will quite naturally 
call it ““Sinnee” or “‘Signee’’. The manufacturers 
of this admirable amateur “movie”? camera may 
well say, “In hoc signo vinces’’. 


Wirn the approach of October and its gor- 
geous display of autumnal coloring, interest 
will be aroused in color-photography. The lure 
of this fascinating camera-work is the greater, 
because of its extreme simplicity in materials and 
manipulation, also the small expense involved. 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. -This. entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGaAZINnn, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer. who advertises in PHoto-ERA Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures, not returned, are used to 
make up the Puoto-Era Picture Exutsit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-ErA Macazinr awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of. Photo-Era MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 






Awards—Advanced Competition 
Marines 


Closed June 30, 1924 


First Prize: Wm. T. Adderley. 
Second Prize: Louis F. Bucher. 
Third Prize: Ernest A. Marx. 


Honorable Mention: Hiromu Kira; Dr. K. Koike; 
M. Lopez; E. F. Peabody; W. H. Pote; W. A. Rowley; 
E. S. Smith; Wm. C. Verburgt; Ralph R. Weddell. 


tes 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.” Closes January 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes February 29. 
“*Child-Studies.”’ Closes March 31. 
““Street-Scenes.” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

**Marines.’” Closes June 30. 

‘*Landscapes with Clouds.”’ Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 


** Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.’ Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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THE RESTLESS SEA 





LOUIS F. BUCHER 


SECOND PRIZE—MARINES 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue print of “A Moonlight-Effect” was appreci- 
ably darker than its present reproduction and, conse- 
quently, much more effective. It was its striking 
effect, its superb rendering of a lunar night, its appeal 
to the imagination and, withal, its impressive pictorial 
quality, which combined in winning for its author, 
Wm. T. Adderley, the first prize in our “Marines” 
competition. However, though the resulting halftone 
does not quite agree with the original print, it enables 
the discriminating beholder and experienced critic to 
appreciate the intentions of the artist and to give him 
credit for the successful pictorial design, the fine 
emotional quality and superb technique which dis- 
tinguish his effort. Many similar efforts have reached 
my desk, for inspection and criticism, in which the 
source of light with its long and narrow reflection was 
placed exactly in the middle of the picture-area, almost 
dividing it in vertical halves—a solecism in pictorial 
art. I remember but one of these moonlight-effects 
in which the above-mentioned fault failed to offend 
the critical eye. It was successfully neutralised by 
adjacent objects of a picturesque character, the com- 
bined effect captivating the beholder by its artistry 
and beauty. In the present instance the artist avoided 
a common error. On the other hand, his picture 
would be improved by the removal of the immediate 
foreground, which would reduce the number of hori- 
zontal masses to three—and thus give greater simplic- 
ity and beauty to his design. 

Data: Kootenay Bay, British Columbia; August 
25, 1923; 8 p.m.; moonlight; 4 x 5 view-camera; 814-inch 
Paragon Ilex; stop, F/4.5; 16 seconds; Seed Ortho. 


Non-Halation Plate; Eastman’s Special Developer; 
print, Artura Carbon Black, 7144 x 1034; Amidol. 
“The Restless Sea” is a sterling marine—honest 
and straightforward. Although one of numerous simi- 
lar views of the rockbound coast of Massachusetts,. 
near Gloucester, it has—no, not an “intriguing’’, but a 
sincere, honest appeal, a distinct pictorial design and a 
delightful technique. These qualities endear it to 
me. The student may observe that the chief place 
of interest is situated in the upper left part of the view— 
the rocks with the white, foamy waters at their base. 
This group of objects is balanced unostentatiously by 
several splashes of white at the right. The required 
base for our picture is provided by a curving line of 
rocks in the immediate foreground. Instead of being 
black—underexposed, as is often the case in similar 
views—this rocky mass has gradation and character; 
and yet the foreground is sufficiently low in key to 
sustain the combined areas of water and rock above it. 
Data: Made near Gloucester, Massachusetts; Sep- 
tember, 1923; 2 p.m.; good light; Ansco Vest-Pocket 
Camera (214 x 314); lens at F/16; 1/50 second; Kodak 
roll-film M.Q.; enlarged on Artura Carbon Black. 
“Spindrift” appears to be an optical illusion—unless 
the photographer held the camera in such a way as to 
obtain the effect here portrayed. As the proportions 
of the enlarged print submitted correspond very nearly 
to those of the negative directly yielded by the artist’s 
camera, it follows that it could not have been trimmed 
to suit a possible caprice of the camerist, viz., to pro- 
duce a supremely spectacular effect. If the picture 
is viewed so that the waterline is horizontal, the craft 
will appear to be nearly on an even keel. She probably 
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SPINDRIFT 


ERNEST A. MARX 


THIRD PRIZE—MARINES 


is righting herself on the return from a roll to port, to 
which theory the “spindrift” would give support. 
Made by design or carelessness, the picture with its 
oblique waterline certainly is stirringly interesting. 
Having crossed the Atlantic many times, I am tolerably 
familiar with the behavior of ocean-liners in a rough 
sea; but not knowing the character of the present 
craft, nor the precise conditions, I will not commit 
myself definitely lest I get into “deep water’. The 
print entered by Mr. Marx is vigorous and spirited 
in quality. The pictorial design is creditable, the 
balance of parts being accomplished with ease and 
certainty. The spirit of the sea is the dominating note, 
however, of this engaging marine. 

Data: Made while on the Atlantic Ocean. March 
20, 1924; brilliant sunlight; 3A Folding Kodak (344 x 
514); B. & L. R.R. lens; stop, U.S. 16.; 1/100 second; 
Eastman N. C. roll-film; metol-hydro; original negative 
enlarged with Kodak Enlarging Camera; in order to 
prevent camera and lens from getting wet, a towel 
was wound around the former. 

Witrrep A. FrReNcH. 


War on Bromoil 


ANoTHER battle royal, rather more amusing than 
some of them, took place in the Pictorial Group of the 
Royal Photographic Society on the recent evening which 
was given up to a (carefully prepared) “impromptu” 
on the subject by Mr. F. C. Tilney. The subject, it 
goes without saying, was the eternal one of control. 
Mr. Luboshez said that on a recent occasion at the 
London Camera Club, a painter who knew nothing of 
photography, to whom the terms “straight” or ‘“con- 
trolled’? would have been meaningless, was asked to 
criticise the exhibition-prints. In every instance he 
condemned the bromoils, without knowing that they 
were bromoils, and if he picked out anything which 
especially elicited his admiration it proved to be an 
instance of straightforward photography, microscop- 
ically sharp. The bromoil, of course, had its valiant 
defenders. The Amateur Photographer. 


Glycerine and Permanence 


THE use of a final weak solution of glycerine to 
cause unmounted prints to remain flat is a practice 
which we have often condemned, since it is one which 
is exceedingly likely to lead to fading of the prints. 
The object of the glycerine, says The British Journal, 
is to prevent the bone-dry condition of a print which 
leads to its curled condition, due to the contraction 
of the gelatine-coating. But the very presence of a 
minute quantity of glycerine in the emulsion-coating 
represents also so much moisture in the gelatine. In 
other words, the use of the glycerine-bath is an infallible 
means of keeping prints in the worst condition, so far as 
the permanence of the silver-image is concerned. We 
have known of cases where a large number of un- 
mounted plate-marked prints which had been treated 
with glycerine to ensure flatness had faded almost to 
invisibility in a few years. In exceptionally dry con- 
ditions of storage, the effect of the glycerine may not 
make itself felt; but where moisture is available, as it 
most commonly is, the glycerine attracts it to the pores 
of the gelatine to a greater extent than would occur if 
the prints had not been treated with this hygroscopic 
substance. 


Foggy Lenses 


THESE are often the cause of monotonous and 
diffused prints and enlargements. No one should buy 
an apparatus without examining it, be it never so 
hastily, to assure oneself that the lenses and other 
parts are in proper condition. Frequently the lenses 
in cameras and enlarging-apparatus are found badly 
fogged, apparently by varnish that has been applied 
to the mounting. The purchaser should always con- 
sider the possibility of fog on the interior surfaces of 
the lenses and be given directions for its removal; 7.e., 
how to unscrew the different combinations and that 
no hard or dirty rag be used, but a piece of clean, 
white linen, and that the parts are screwed together 
again exactly as before —Exchange. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition 
Architectural Subjects 
Closes October 31, 1924 


One of the advantages offered the contributors to 
the Architectural Competition is that the subjects 
will not move or run away. There may be obstacles 
to overcome, but motion is not one of them. Last 
month we considered Summer Sports which offered 
life, action and excitement; this month we have quieted 
down and give the worker a splendid opportunity to 
make pictures carefully and with due regard to every 
detail of composition. It is very satisfying and encour- 
aging to note the real interest that is shown in our 
monthly competitions. As I have said elsewhere, 
the Editors of PHoto-Era MaGazine conduct these 
competitions with the desire to encourage and_ to 
stimulate workers to make the most of the art and 
science of photography. We are eager to help every 
reader to become successful photographically. To 
that end, we maintain high standards and, at times, 
we may appear to be hypercritical; but we are making 
a sincere effort to convince the amateur and professional 
photographer that only the best thought, effort and 
workmanship will enable him to obtain the greatest 
benefit from photography. 

In all photography, there is no subject that requires 
such attention to light and shade, to point of view 
and to treatment, as architectural photography. 
Moreover, there is a certain amount of responsibility 
associated with architectural photography in the sense 
that the camerist is trying to perpetuate pictorially 
some of the highest intellectual and beautiful expres- 
sions of the architect. A beautiful building—and 
there are many in nearly every city and town—is as 
much a work of art as a beautiful painting or photo- 
graph; and, when the worker attempts to photograph 
such a building, let him not forget to retain every line 
as the architect intended it should be—otherwise, the 
picture may not be even a record-photograph. 

In this competition, photographs of domestic, church, 
commercial and government buildings are acceptable. 
The purpose is to have workers confine themselves to 
subjects that represent architecture. An old farm- 
house may prove to be an excellent example of Colonial 
architecture and thus would be welcome to the jury. 
Buildings in towns and villages are as promising sub- 
jects as those in large cities. A Colonial town-hall or 
a library in a New England village may be made as 
picturesque as an old Spanish monastery in California. 
The tremendous sky-scrapers of New York City are a 
constant invitation, by day and by night, to the in- 
telligent worker. My object in mentioning these sub- 
jects, indiscriminately, is to convey the idea that any 
building that possesses pronounced architectural in- 
terest and beauty is a suitable subject for this com- 
petition. The point to remember is, to select some bit 
of architecture that makes a strong appeal and to photo- 
graph it in preference to another bit that is appar- 
ently lifeless and cold. 

One of the most important preliminary steps in the 
photography of all architectural subjects is a thorough 
study of every promising point of view. There will 


always be one point from which the best result may be 
obtained. As soon as this has been determined, a 
careful study of light and shade should be made. 
After many unsuccessful attempts “to get things just 
right”, the camerist may find that by night his sub- 
ject becomes alive with the very effect that he cannot 
obtain by daylight. Often, an artfully concealed 
street-lamp works wonders. In some cases, light 


. from within the building enables the camerist to obtain 


the desired effect. Whenever possible, it is well to 
make the picture tell a story. Moreover, the worker 
who can get away from a purely commercial repro- 
duction is to be praised. Of course, many subjects are 
without even the semblance of a story; but there are 
likewise many that combine architectural beauty 
with artistic and spiritual feeling. There is an old 
adage that is particularly applicable to architectural 
photography: ““Do not bite off more than you can 
chew.” If a beautiful fagade is preferable to the picture 
of an entire building—photograph the facade and let 
another camerist attempt the entire building. There 
are many buildings that are so situated that it is virtu- 
ally impossible to include their entire length or breadth 
on the plate or film. Even by using a wide-angle lens, 
the desired result is not to be obtained. In such cases, 
the intelligent worker will confine himself to a part of 
the building that will lend itself to the best advantage. 

Nothing in architecture is more beautiful than 
a high tower, standing either alone or as part of a 
building. At the same time, there are few more dif- 
ficult subjects to photograph . Unless the camera is 
equipped with a rising-and-falling front, or a swing- 
back, it may be well to seek other subjects; for a tower 
that is not plumb, or one that is distorted, will be 
rejected at once by the jury. In some cases, the cam- 
erist may be fortunate enough to obtain the desired 
result at some distance from the subject by.-using a 
telephoto-attachment. The worker should always re- 
member that the plate or film must be absolutely 
parallel to the upright lines of the building to be photo- 
graphed, otherwise the subject will appear larger at 
the top or bottom or vice versa—according to the direc- 
tion of the camera, upward or downward. Attention 
to this is advisable also when photographmg from a 
housetop or a window. The use of wide-angle lenses 
is often necessary, although their use should be cur- 
tailed as much as possible in order to avoid distorted 
perspective. It is preferable to get far enough away to 
make the use of a wide-angle lens unnecessary. ‘True 
enough, this is not always possible. However, it may 
be seen readily that architectural photography involves 
much technical and artistic skill; and that personal 
initiative is no small factor to obtain results. 

Perhaps in no branch of photography is the ques- 
tion of exposure of greater importance than it is with 
regard to making pictures of buildings. Experienced 
workers know that a white marble building requires 
less exposure than one made of red sandstone, even 
though both buildings are lighted by bright sunlight. 
Likewise, it should be remembered that deep shadows 
underneath porticos and doorways require more expo- 
sure, despite the fact that the sun may be shining 
brightly outside. The old maxim to expose for the 
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BY THE WATER’S EDGE 
EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


shadows is very much in force with regard to archi- 
tectural photography. In all cases, careful attention 
should be given to the material of which a building is 
constructed, particularly with regard to the color of 


the entrances, fagades, porticos and other parts of the | 


building that differ in color from the main building. 
Since colors may be photographed to greater or lesser 
advantage, it may be seen that a white building with 
green trimmings would require different treatment from 
a red building with white trimmings. These little 
points may appear to be superfluous; but successful 
architectural photography takes these very details into 
strict account. Needless to say, a reliable exposure- 
meter, color-screen, tripod and orthochromatic plates 
and films are essential to success. Of course, excel- 
lent photographs are made without these accessories; 
but the chances of success are better if the camerist 
is equipped properly. 

As I have said so many times, it is the successful 
worker that gets the most out of photography. To 
make a success of it, there must be plenty of hard work 
and enthusiasm on the part of the camerist. Take my 
word for it, it pays to give one’s very best. The re- 
turns in awards, honors and fame will take care of 
themselves. Above all, let the picture be simple and 





DR. K. KOIKE 


truthful. There has been much striving for effect at 
the expense of simplicity. Let us remember a famous 
art-critic’s definition of a great picture—one that both 
a trained connoisseur and a humble peasant can 
understand and enjoy. After all, are we making 
pictures for the selected few or to bring pleasure to 
all who may see our work? Is not the picture which 
delights all a greater success than the one which pleases 
a small group? 

Although of late there seems to be a tendency to do 
something spectacular rather than to continue along 
more conservative lines, it is the picture of quiet 
strength and beauty that lives longest. The gay 
white lights of New York, London, Paris or Cairo 
attract us for a time, but, after all, the old, oil reading- 
lamp at home is best and dearest. There are photo- 
graphic fundamentals and one of these is that the 
bizarre will never outlive simplicity, sweetness and 
truthfulness in pictorial expression. The garish may 
have its day, but in the end we come back, like tired 
children, to enjoy the comforting and satisfymg glow 
of the old oil-lamp with its sturdy simplicity and 
strength. Let us have pictures that live and with 
which we can live in contentment and enjoyment. 

A. H. BrarpsLey. 
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COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PxHoto-Era Magazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is ‘‘Miscellaneous’’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-EraA MaGazinr, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without -permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and _ enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoTro-ErRA Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ERA MaGazrng, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 





Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed June 30, 1924 


First Prize: Joseph Hamersky. 
Second Prize: S. Horino. 
Honorable Mention: Frank R. Ellis; Henry A. Lyner; 
Ronald R. Mills; Elmer P. Trevors. 


What Did You Get Out of It? 


AutHouGH the vacation-days are not yet entirely 
over, many are returning to the cities from the seashore 
and the mountains to resume their places in the business 
or professional world. It may be assumed that among 
these thousands there are many beginners in photo- 
graphy. Perhaps it has been their first season with 
a camera. Needless to say, they are eager to have 
their films or plates developed as quickly as possible, 
if they have not already had their photo-finishing 
done. Whether the photo-finishing is done before 
or after the return to the city, the important thing 
is to consider what these beginners got out of their 
photographic experience of the summer. 

It might be well to point out that most beginners 
have certain standards upon which they base the 
failure or success of their own camera-activities: For 
example, some are entirely satisfied if anything at all 
appears in the finished print. That the picture is 
underexposed, flat and without detail makes no dif- 
ference at all. Another likes contrast and each print 
must be a harsh black-and-white to be considered 
satisfactory. Still another wishes all his pictures 
finished in sepia, irrespective of whether the subject 
is suited to a sepia or not. In fact, one beginner of 
my acquaintance maintained firmly that a blueprint 
was the most pleasing picture and he had all his prints 
made on ferroprussiate paper. Many have no contact 
prints made at all, but insist that every picture be 
made into an enlargement regardless of the quality 
of the original negative. So much for the technical 
point of view. 

When it comes to the matter of composition and the 
making of a truly artistic picture, the average beginner 
has ideas of his own which are interesting, to say the 
least. To him, a telegraph-pole growing out of a 
young lady’s head is entirely within keeping; or the 
parallel lines of a clapboarded house behind an outdoor 
eroup disturb him not at all. When it comes to 
views, he ignores the lines of telegraph-wires which 
cut across the sky-line or the large stone in the fore- 
ground which is greatly out of focus. Then, too, his 
pictures of family and friends are such as to cause 
the experienced amateur to wince. Nevertheless, the 
beginner and his friends appear to be very happy and 
entirely satisfied with the first season of photography— 
or it may be the third season! 

It might be said that to make a few suggestions to 
the beginner would tend to rob him of his pleasure 
and satisfaction. If he gets the sort of pictures which 
he likes, why make him unhappy or discouraged by 
showing him how poor they really are, technically 
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WHERE QUIET REIGNS 


JOSEPH HAMERSKY 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


and artistically? Well, suppose that nothing is said 
and no suggestions for improvement are made, is it 
really a kindness to the beginner? Sooner or later 
he will become aware of his true status as a photo- 
grapher; and then his feelings may be hurt more 
deeply than through a few words of friendly counsel. 
The average beginner is happy in the error of his 
photographic ways, not because he is happier in doing 
poor work, but simply because he does not know how 
to be happy and do good work as well. 

It goes without saying that whatever suggestions 
are made to a beginner, who sincerely believes himself 
to be making splendid progress when he is not, should 
be made without offense and in a spirit of true, friendly 
interest. Obviously, to look over a batch of poor 
prints, call them wretched to the maker’s face and 
assume an air of superiority is not the way to help 
any beginner to make progress. He should be given 
credit for every good point to be found in his pictures, 
then a few kindly words of suggestion for improvement 
will not hurt, but rather stimulate to greater effort. 

The intelligent beginner who has made up his mind 
to get from photography all that there is in it, will 
need no friendly criticism at the end of the vacation- 
season. In all probability, he will have one or more 
good books on composition and pictorial photography. 
He will have read enough in some photographic text- 
book to know that certain pictures look well in sepia 
and that others do not; that some negatives make 
better enlargements than others; and that blue-print 
paper is not adapted to all pictures. When he examines 
the negative in which the telegraph-pole is growing 
out of the young lady’s head, he will criticise himself 
for such carelessness; and, no doubt, recall that by 
moving the girl or the camera a few feet, he could 


have produced a satisfactory background. On a fall 
or winter evening such a beginner will sit down with 
his collection of pictures on the table before him and 
he will go through the collection slowly and carefully. 
He will apply all the technical and artistic knowledge 
he possesses in eliminating those pictures which do 
him no credit and retaining those which represent 
his best efforts. To be sure, there may be some neg- 
atives which, although poor, are all that could ever 
be had of a scene ora person. A special file of such 
pictures should be kept; but all others which are out- 
of-focus, underexposed, poorly lighted, badly composed, 
spotted or damaged, should be destroyed. There is 
no advantage in keeping a large collection of negatives 
which will not make good prints and which are not 
worth filing properly. Moreover, most of us feel that it is 
no great pleasure to have our photographic failures kept 
within reach. - Often, they appear at unwelcome times. 

Therefore, when the beginner gets back to his home 
after the vacation-season, let him take the time to find 
out just what he got out of his photographie work. 
If he made consistent progress, obtained good pictures, 
learned much about exposure, light and _ shutter- 
speeds, he may feel justly that he made a success of 
his photography. There is no reason that most 
beginners should not feel that their season was a 
success. There will be some who will get nothing 
out of it. This is true of other lines of human activity. 
However, I am very sure that those who will be honest 
with themselves and go over their summer’s photo- 
graphic work will find that it did pay large dividends 
in recreation, increased appreciation of the beautiful 
and a desire to make further progress in the most 
fascinating hobby or profession of the day. 

A. H. BEARDSLEY. 
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THE WOODEN BRIDGE 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


For a beginner to accomplish the result entirely 
with the aid of his own personal efforts, as shown in 
“Where Quiet Reigns”, merits high praise. To be sure, 
the picture is not a flawless composition. This is 
evident by the featureless sky, the needless intro- 
duction of a human figure and the stiff, symmetrical 
arrangement of the principal objects—tree and cow, 
tree and figure. Nevertheless, the view gives a degree 
of pleasure because of the character of the subject, 
the impression of quiet it conveys and the appro- 
priately simple treatment of the maker’s pictorial 
conception. The technique is all that could reasonably 
be wished and the values and the perspective are 
unusually good. The camerist could have chosen a 
more favorable view-point—one which would place 
the cow a trifle nearer the center and away from the 
large tree at the left; the boy, seemingly in the 
attitude of contemplation—or, maybe, he is guarding 
the grazing cow—could be easily spared, and the group 
of cattle, at the right, might be less insistent. These 
are comparative trifles, which are not likely to be 
repeated by the budding artist in his future landscapes. 
The print, an enlargement, was exceptionally pleasing 
in tone. 

Data: Scene at East Saugus, Mass.; June, 11 a.m., 
hazy sunlight; folding camera (314 x 514%); R. Orthogr.; 
8-inch; stop, U. S. 8; 1/25-second; Wellington Anti- 
Screen Plate; M. Q., in tray; Wellington Ordinary 
Bromide. 

In “The Wooden Bridge” one notices delightful 
pictorial characteristics. It is withal a pleasing com- 
position, well spaced and not overcrowded with objects. 
The water is particularly attractive; so is its tonal 
quality. The sky is just interesting enough, and does 
not overpower the rest of the picture. A pity that the 
}Tincipal objects—the bridge and the background— 
are black and featureless—a fault that could have 
been overcome by a little longer exposure. By direct- 





S. HORINO 


ing the camera more to the right, if possible, the ugly 
part of the bridge, at the extreme left, could have 
been omitted. 

Data: Scene not far from Tacoma, Washington; 
May 10, 5 p.m.; Graflex (314 x 51%); B. & L. Tessar Ie 
lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/50 second; Eastman N. C. roll-film; 
tank-developed. Witrrep A. FrREeNcH. 


Photographic Whys 


Why should developers, as much as possible, be 
kept in full bottles? 

Because the air in the bottles above the solution 
has a deteriorating effect on the developing-agent 
and its preservation. It is, therefore, recommended 
to raise the surface of the solution in the free space 
above it by putting clean glass beads in the bottle, 
or by using smaller bottles, so that all the developer 
may be used each time. 


Why should the tray be rocked gently while develop- 
ing? 

Because if it is rocked violently the developer is 
brought into needless contact with the air, which 
causes a loss of its developing properties. 


Why should we, when preparing developing-formulas, 
if sulphite in crystals is employed, use double the 
quantity that we do when using dry sulphite? 

Because when weighing the crystals of sulphite we 
also weigh the water of crystallisation contained in 
them, but there is no water in the dry sulphite. The 
water in the crystals amounts to about half their 
weight and, therefore, only half the weight of dry 
sulphite is needed. 


Why do developers keep better in the dark? 

Because most of the substances used in the developing- 
solutions are precipitated when exposed to the action 
of the light, and this affects their developing-power. 

Photographie Moderne. 
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Reducing Overexposed Plates 


As a general rule, developers are so compounded 
that they will give good results only when the plates 
are correctly exposed. When exposed too long, the 
image appears in a few seconds and develops very 
rapidly, so that the final result is a gray negative with- 
out contrasts. In such a case, it is well to know some 
means to remove the fog and to bring the negative to a 
normal condition. 

When the negative is fixed and washed, it is placed 
in an ordinary bichromate of mercury bleacher until 
it has turned completely white; then wash carefully 
and immerse in the following bath: 


‘WoaterS perso Ace 2 ty eye en Arp caer ayer: 100 parts 
Sodiumisul phitecrystalssy 00s amen eee Ky = 
Metolec).SAcatioons 2 ape ee oe eee 1 part 


Leave the negative in this until it becomes quite 
black again. The metol in this bath prevents the 
negative from losing strength in the fixing-bath which 
follows after washing, which is the case when ammonia 
or sodium sulphite alone is used for blackening the 
negative. Wash the plate again and reduce with 
Farmer’s solution. Watch the progress of the reducer 
on the negative and when it has reached the desired 
density wash again and dry it. This method may 
be applied also to overexposed diapositives with good 
results. Photographie Moderne. 


The First Anastigmat 


Ir is interesting to note that Dr. von Rohr has been 
able to trace Piazzi Smyth’s anastigmatic combination 
of the Petzval portrait-lens with a plano-concave as 
far back as 1866. We had hitherto thought that the 
earliest mention of this method of obtaining correction 
of oblique rays over a flat field was in the “B. J. Al- 
manac’ of 1874, on page 43 of which is a description 
of the device accompanied by a clear statement of 
its purpose and of the practical benefits to follow from 
it. At any rate, it is pleasant to have the confirmation 
of such a meticulously accurate historian as Dr. von 
Rohr that the former Astronomer-Royal for Scotland 
was the first to make a lens, or more correctly a lens- 
system, in which both spherical aberration and astig- 
matism were eliminated over a flat field. It would 
seem that one must look upon Piazzi Smyth as the 
father of the anastigmat as well as of the vest-pocket 
camera. The two in his line of thought went together, 
for his aim was the very practical one of getting a lens 
which at a very large aperture would give microscop- 
ically fine definition. Thus his paper in the 1874 
“Almanac” ends by looking forward to “instantaneous 
photography on flat plates with definition, detail, and 
development so good over their whole surfaces as to 
allow either the entire picture or any special part of the 
same to be magnified in the copying camera to ten 
or twenty times the size of the original negative, either 
for lantern-exhibition or paper-publication”. In 1874, 
when photography was all direct on large plates, that 
was a very clear conception of what would be accom- 
plished by the lenses to come. The British Journal. 


To Improve Foggy Negatives 


Reptyina to a correspondent who asked how to 
strengthen thin, foggy negatives, Photographische 


Rundschau advises as follows: “In strengthening such - 


thin negatives we must also remove the fog. If we do 
the clearing first we run the risk of the coating being 
too strongly affected and of removing along with the 
fog some of the details of the negative. Potassium 
ferricyanide reducer is generally employed for this 
purpose and the reducing must be done with great 
care. The plate is first bleached in a bichloride of 
mercury solution, which is followed by 15 minutes’ 
washing and redeveloping with a solution of 25 grammes 
of sodium sulphite and 2.5 grammes of metol in 500 
cem. of distilled water. The bleaching is to be con- 
tinued til! the image shows on the back and the plate 
is then washed thoroughly, after which the fog is 
corrected in a bath of water 8 ounces, potassium 
bichromate 4 grains, sulphuric acid 4 minims. This 
acts slowly and can be watched till the desired clearness 
is obtained. Finally, wash thoroughly.” 


Washing Negatives 


AFTER washing, every negative should be gently but 
thoroughly rubbed under the faucet, in order to remove 
any sediment that may have become attached to the 
coating during the operation. The rubbing may be 
done with the ball of the hand or even with the tips of 
the fingers, but a clean wad of surgeon’s cotton is per- 
haps better. With films it is well, instead of rubbing, to 
use water slightly acidified with a few drops of acetic or 
muriatic acid, which will dissolve and clear off any 
deposit, which usually consists of carbonate of lime. 
If the rubbing or acid-water is neglected the print is apt 
to be full of pinholes. When dry, a negative that has 
not been treated as above recommended will feel rough 
on the coated side, while one that has been rubbed off 
will feel perfectly smooth. Camera (Switzerland). 


How to Avoid Skin Poisoning 


For twenty years I have been reading occasional 
articles on the subject which appears in the April 
number of PHoto-ERA MaGazine, under the title 
“Protection Against Skin Poisoning’. Here’s my 
remedy. Never put your hands in the developer. I 
am only an amateur of the kitchen-sink or bathroom 
variety who buys his acid hypo in pound packages 
and his ready-made developers in paper-tubes, little 
knowing or caring what is in them; but I keep my 
hands dry and clean when developing prints. Slender, 
smooth-pointed pliers serve to slide the exposed paper 
into the developer, knock off air-bubbles, if any form, 
then lift the paper in and out of the rinsing-bath 
and drop it into the fixing-bath. Can you beat it? 
In the April number William L. Woodburn says, in 
“A Story of Dirt”: “The purest chemical in the wrong 
place is Dirt—nothing more, nothing less.” Of all 
the wrong places for misplaced chemicals, fingers are 
the worst! E. F. Prasopy. 
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Removal of Hypo from Photographic Prints 


Tue difficulty of removing by washing the hypo- 
sulphite of soda used in fixing photographic prints 
is well known, and the chief reason for this is that the 
fixing-soda is absorbed by the fibers of the paper. It 
occurred to M. Charriou that the hypo might be got 
rid of by the help of another salt of identical function 
and possessing an equivalent value to that of the 
hyposulphite. Upon experimenting he found that 
sodium bicarbonate and ammonium bicarbonate 
possessed the desired property and worked success- 
fully. He immersed several pieces of bromide paper 
in a 20 per cent. solution of hyposulphite for one hour, 
then allowed them to drip off and rinsed them in water 
for ten minutes; they were then placed for 15 minutes 
in a series of trays containing a 5-per-cent. solution of 
sodium bicarbonate. After removing them from the 
last tray the pieces were dried between sheets of blotting- 
paper. On analysing the pieces after the first bath of 
bicarbonate, he found that there still remained 0.0009 
of a gramme of hypo in the bromide paper; after the 
second bath, 0.0005 of a gramme; after the third, 
0.00035 of a gramme; and after the fourth only barely 
recognisable traces. . Tests with ammonium _bicar- 
bonate gave similar results. The elimination of the 
hypo is therefore effected much quicker and more 
completely than by simple washing. 

Bulletin de la Société Photographique Frangaise. 


Time to Fix Developing-Papers 


Messrs. Lumimre and Seyewetz recently made a 
series of experiments to determine the time necessary 
to fix properly prints on developing-papers. They 
found, first, that the least time required for a 5x7 
sheet in a 20 per cent. bath of hypo without any other 
addition, at a temperature of 64 to 68 degrees Fahr., 
took in most cases from 15 to 20 seconds. Second, 
that the addition of sodium sulphite in the usual 
proportion, either alone or mixed with chrome-alum, 
required double the time needed for a pure hyposul- 
phite bath. Third, if a series of prints are fixed in the 
same bath, the time is increased, though slightly, from 
the first to the twentieth. Fourth, with between 7 
and 20 per cent. of hypo the time of fixing remains 
about the same. On the other hand, if the solution 
contains 40 per cent. the time is considerably increased. 
Fifth, the time changes in an inverse ratio to the 
temperature of the bath: at 86 degrees it takes only 
one-fourth as long as at 50 degrees. Sixth, the addition 
of ammonium chloride to the bath does not shorten 
the time for fixing papers as it does for plates, whatever 
may be the strength of the fixing-bath or of the ammo- 
nium-chloride solution. If a 20 per cent. solution of 
hypo is used to which is added 20 per cent. of com- 
mercial solution of sodium bisulphite, whether chrome- 
alum is added or not, at a temperature of 64 to 68 
degrees, the silver-haloid will be entirely removed 
from the coating in three minutes, even if the bath 
is almost exhausted. Photo-Revue. 


Water-Stains on Negatives 


First try to remove them by washing several times 
and slow drying. If this has no effect, bleach the 
negative with the following solution: water 4 ounces, 
potassium bichromate 30 grains, muriatic acid 25 
drops. This colors the plate yellow; then wash in 
six changes of water and redevelop with an alkaline 
developer. Unsuccessful sulphur-toned prints may be 
restored to black by the above method. Exchange. 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a_ self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





A. P. M.—Will Cadby’s article, ‘‘Children 
in the Snow’’, appeared in the February, 1921, 
issue of PHoro-ErA Magazine. He gives several 
observations regarding the proper exposure and 
development of the plates. It would be well worth 
reading if you want to make snow-pictures next winter. 

W. E. D.—The actinic value of moonlight 
was figured out and published in Kodakery some years 
ago. ‘The value given for the full moon as compared 
with bright sunlight was given as 1/600,000. In other 
words, to obtain a picture by moonlight the exposure 
would have to be 600,000 times as long as by sunlight. 
This was explained more fully on page 212 of the April, 
1921, issue of this magazine. 

A. K. B.—‘‘Recomposing Photographs by 
Enlargement’’, an article by Phil M. Riley, in 
the February, 1922, issue of this magazine, will be of 
great help to you in obtaining the most from your 
pictures. He shows how pictures may be made from 
parts of other pictures by use of the enlarger, and the 
examples shown in the article will explain themselves. 
We can supply the issue for 25 cents. 

W.L.L.—To introduce clouds in photo- 
graphs is not a hard task. Read the article in the 
December, 1922, PHoro-Era Maaazine, “Introducing 
Clouds in Photographs’, by E. M. Barker. It gives 
full directions for the process, with illustrations of the 
screen used to do the diffusing where the two negatives 
come together. 

P. L. K—The proportion of film and plates 
used in photography is, naturally, almost im- 
possible to determine. However, a study of the data 
used in the department “Our Illustrations” for a num- 
ber of months at a time last year, showed that the 
pictures used in PHoro-Era Magazine were about 
evenly divided, 49% being on plates, and 51% on film. 
We had expected a greater difference than that our- 
selves, but from the conversations we have had with 
different photographers we find that for pictures that 
have to be carefully focused the plate is considered the 
best. However, the convenience of the film has done 
a great deal toward making it popular. 


To Obtain a Blood-red Tone 
on Developing-Paper 


Wash the prints in four different waters and fifteen 
minutes before using prepare the following bath: 


Walenta. aniston: a kame eters 250 ce. 8 ounces 
Sodium phosphate......... 2 grammes 55 grains 
Gold chloride (1 per cent. sol.) 6 ce. 2 drams 


Treat one print at a time and remove it from the bath 
as soon as the tone changes, which will be in a few 
seconds. Then immerse in a 12 per cent. hypo-bath 
for 4 minutes; wash and repeat the fixing in a fresh 
12 per cent. hypo-bath for 4 minutes more. Wash 
copiously. Exchange. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


A CANAAN DOORWAY 





JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Photo-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tuts picture is not simply a bit of western scenery 
uniquely recorded. As an expression of its title, it 
harks back to frontier-days when the pathmakers of 
civilisation faced danger on every side and a watchful 
eye was needed to guard against surprise. 

It represents a high ideal characterised by a novelty 
of design, a mark of progress in pictorial art. True to 
the traditions of the conventional in balance and 
composition, it compels attention by its wide departure 
from the structural detail of the commonplace. Masses 
of tone of a telling quality make for simplicity, and 
there are no distracting features to mar its unity. 

In questioning the fulness of its artistic achievement, 
due scope must be granted the author to infuse his own 


genius, provided that he does not transgress certain 
scientific laws which underlie the art. 

This picture is a tree-framed perspective and with its 
title demands supportive treatment in environment 
and construction. The marginal feature—the tree 
and foliage at the base—by reason of its extreme 
contrast and_ silhouettes, without depth—does not 
contribute to perspective. What lies beyond the cliff, 
is left to the imagination. Tonal shading of the surface 
—whatever it may be—and a receding sky, illumined at 
the horizon and darkening above, with clouds, would 
give needed depth. 

Summing up—the scale of tone-gradations is too 
long for the number of planes, and too abrupt to render 
the theme correctly. These suggestions stand for 
sincerity and not mere embellishment. 


J. W. Apair. 


In this picture we see employed the familiar device 
of a near-by object to suggest the distance of the 
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A FAR WESTERN OUTPOST 


E. H. SKINNER 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


background. But to be effective, the near-by object. 
must be distinct, while the middle-distance and the 
far-off objects fade in distinctness—thus producing 
the effect which nearness and distance have on the 
human eye. 

In this picture, unfortunately, the trees in the fore- 
ground are decidedly indistinct, and the cliff, or what- 
ever it is, on the opposite side of the stream, has an 
unconvincing indefiniteness and flatness that seem 
not to accord with actuality. The stream in the centre 
of the picture seems to be flowing towards the left 
and, somehow, you get the impression that the body 
of water beyond is inclined towards us, assuming that 
the indistinct dark horizontal streak is a shore. Is 
the background water or a cloud? It ought to be 
water, but it is arguable that it is a cloud. 

Then again, the masses of land and water are ill 
arranged—criss-cross, as it were. One feels that he 
should like to cut away those bushes at the foot of the 
trees so as to be able to see something worth while. 
The effect is irritating. The bush at the right seems 
to be pasted against the opposite cliff, so false is the 
aerial perspective. 

No data are given; but I suspect a short-focus lens, 
under-exposure and over-development. However that 


may be, the composition is unfortunate. 
E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue function of criticism is to point out faults and 
the remedies for them, that they may be avoided, and 


to call attention to excellences that they may be 
repeated. On the principle of saving the best for a 
happy ending, let us first examine the indicated faults. 

The gravest fault appears to be the technical one of 
under-exposure. Technical excellence, which is desir- 
able for souvenirs and record-work, is absolutely 
essential to the pictorial. Whatever the cause, the tree 
and foliage are too black and blank. They are too 
prominent and occupy too much of the picture-space 
to permit of such lack of roundness and texture and 
such a cut-out-of-black-paper-and-pasted-on appear- 
ance. The rest of the picture contradicts this evening 
silhouette effect. It indicates a misty day not unusual 
on the Pacific Coast, where most likely this picture was 
made. At such times, the light is diffused and uniform. 
Full exposure and soft development would have avoided 
this effect. 

The composition is poor in two particulars: If the 
tree is the principal object—as indicated by the title— 
then it is not in the proper relation to the picture-space. 
Furthermore, it should be shown completely or, at 
least, more nearly so. 

This leads us to surmise that the picture was made 
first and the title evolved later. Unfortunately, the 
absence of any detail of structure, the trimmed look, 
and the wrong position disqualify this blank mass for 
the importance of the principal object. We think it 
much more likely that the tree was intended merely 
for the familiar foreground device to render distance, 


(Continued on Page 170) 
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In “The Dancer’—which embellishes the front- 
cover and is also the frontispiece, this month—the 
reader beholds a masterpiece in pictorial composition. 
It is the work of one of America’s professional master- 
photographers—a thorough artist. Mr. Muray’s 
work in genre, portraiture and_ portrait-character- 
isation is too well known to require extended reference 
from me. This essay in genre-photography represents 
the acme of grace and beauty of line, as well as per- 
fection of technique and charm of expression. What 
more canI say? Not the least of all the excellences 
that distinguish this chef-d@uvre is the background 
against which the figure is posing. It is severely 
simple—almost as devoid of ornament as the fair 
dancer herself. Note, too, the masterful spacing— 
not a fraction of an inch to spare or to be added! The 
achievement is complete and disarms criticism. 

In my several references, made in the not distant 
past, to the work of the accomplished and rising young 
artist of the camera, Herbert J. Harper, I have given 
expression to all the praise his exceptional ability, 
versatility and promise deserve. In the _ present 
instance, however, he does not seem to appear at 
his best, I regret to say. He describes one impor- 
tant, interesting and remunerative branch of his art, 
so that his article, “Behind the Curtain’, and the 
accompanying illustrations, impress me as commend- 
ably educational in character. He shows that the 
camera-work usually done back of the stage can be 
of superior quality, if the photographer possesses the 
necessary amount of ability, resourcefulness and 
ambition. In his portraits, genre-studies and land- 
scapes made con amore, and reproduced occasionally 
in these pages, Mr. Harper appears to excellent advan- 
tage. His exhibition-pictures, prepared as the result 
of diversion, are generally admirable, and prove con- 
clusively that he is destined to make his mark in the 
photographic world. If I were to take his present 
efforts seriously, I should select No. 1 in the first row, 
No. 2 in the second, and No. 2 in the third, page 125, 
as representative of his ability as a portraitist. To 
these I should add the entire group, page 128, as show- 
ing his marked adaptability to histrionic portrayal. 
The data are contained in his article. 

Earl K. Foreman shows the possibilities of obtaming 
really fine pictures of a pictorial character, besides 
satisfactory records, of the scenery he describes on a 
tentative photographic trip he made in the picturesque 
state of Arizona. In several cases—judging merely 
by his illustrations—he enjoyed favorable conditions, 
so that he has reason to be pleased with “Oak Creek 
Canyon”, page 129. The stream occupies an admirable 
position in the picture-area, and the wooded sides and 
distant hills rise commandingly above it, forming a 
very satisfactory composition. 

Data: 4x 5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; F/11; Graflex 
Film; K1 filter; 1/5 second. 

Mr. Foreman was equally successful in the upper 
view, page 131, although I cannot admit that the 
automobile enhances the sublime beauty of the scene. 

Data: 4.30 p.m.; 4x 5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; stop, 
F/16; Graflex Film; 1/5 second. 

“Montezuma’s Castle and Well’, page 131, is archeo- 


logically very interesting. It is also a superb record. 
Perhaps it represents a pictorial quality not easily 
expressed in the circumstances. ; 

Data: 4x 5 auto Graflex; stop, F/16; 1/10 second; 
Graflex Film. 

The view that yielded “The Valley of Dreams”, 
page 132, must have been a vision far beyond the 
power of a painter, much less of a photographer, to 
perpetuate. Nevertheless, our camerist gives us an 
idea, such as it is, of the ravishing beauty of the scene 
that he beheld. An autochrome would have been 
more successful. However, the beholder should be 
grateful even for the faint suggestion Mr. Foreman 
was able to capture, and be willing to forgive the 
presence of the stiffly pointing figure. 

Data: 4x5 Graflex; Carl Zeiss lens; stop, F/8; 
Graflex Film; 1/15 second. 

The numerous readers of PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE 
who associate Will Cadby only with photographs of 
children made in an extremely high key, will be aston- 
ished as they behold pictures of cats made in the lowest 
possible one. In this respect, he resembles the Amer- 
ican who indulges m extremes. Mais je demande 
pardon! Not for a long time has this publication 
contained pictures of pet-animals so interesting in 
attitude and expression. The intelligence of these 
sombre-hued pets, nurtured and developed by the 
patient and resourceful Cadbys, is manifested in the 
present series of truly remarkable and engaging photo- 
graphs. They are a joy to children and grown-ups 
alike. Those that make the strongest sympathetic 
appeal to me are—well, I have no choice; I like them 
all. The data, though not complete, will be found in 
Mrs. Cadby’s ingenuously written article. 

Eleanor Jones and Frances Howell have only sug- 
gested the possibilities of the enjoyable and, doubtless, 
renumerative occupation of preparing’ greeting-cards 
with the aid of photographs of their own making, for I 
give both ladies credit for the ability to surpass their 
present examples in artistic and technical qualities. 
They have an eye for harmony and taste, and an air of 
refinement pervades their efforts. If these two workers 
were to investigate the principles of lighting photo- 
graphic subjects and to apply them with discretion, 
they could not fail to observe an improvement in the 
artistic appearance of their productions. I am sure 


- that neither member of this industrious and ambitious 


pair will take amiss this friendly suggestion. The 
apple-trees, as pictured on page 138, must have pre- 
sented an inspiring sight in their dress of virgin-white; 
but photographed when the bright sunshine fell directly 
upon the fully opened blossoms, instead of obliquely 
or from the side—early morning or late afternoon— 
they produce an effect approaching monotony. The 
same appears to be true of “The Apple Orchard”, 
page 140, and “‘Narcissus’, page 141. A more serious 
result of injudicious lighting, however, is evident in 
“Gloria in Excelsis”, page 139. The eyes of the model 
appear to be closed—not as a result of religious emotion, 
but because of the powerful light employed in mak- 
ing the exposure. Besides, the interpretation of the 
motive is not at all convincing. It is, I regret to say. 
because the exposure was made in a studio without 
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adequate accessories, instead of in the church with 
proper surroundings. Therefore, Iam unable to approve 
the procedure of these well-meaning workers as related 
by themselves :— 

“A mutual friend was a member of the choir and she 
was asked to bring her regalia, and pose. Which she 
did. Just how successfully she entered into the spirit 
of the occasion can be seen from the resulting photo- 
graph, ‘Gloria in Excelsis’.” 

It is not too much to say that if Millet had been 
a photographer, instead of the great painter that he 
was, he would not have separated a model from its 
appropriate landscape-setting and artistic atmosphere 
and placed it in a bare studio, and then photographed 
it—without even a suggestion of local color. 

All is not lost; for a favorable opportunity may 
present itself when church-services are resumed in the 
fall. Asa guide or aid, I would respectfully recommend 
any one of the many excellent, illustrated articles, 
by expert workers, that have appeared in this magazine 
during the past fifteen years. 

In “The Sacred Lily”, page 145, Josephine M. 
Wallace presents what I might designate as a personal 
caprice. It is a refined, poetic idea, and has a certain 
mental flavor. As the artist has withheld every clue 
which would enable the beholder to understand her 
intent, I can do little more than to ask her indulgence 
and to arrive at my own conclusions. The data 
supplied with the print throw no light on the matter 
of locality, nor whether the exposure was made in a 
studio or out-of-doors. But there seems to be no 
doubt that the picture was made in the open—Nature’s 
studio. As the print was entered in the “Miscellaneous” 
Advanced Competition, last February, and awarded 
Honorable Mention, no aid to explain the purport 
of the composition can be derived from this source. 
It may be an excuse on the part of the photographer 
to display the rare physical beauty and grace of a 
friend, and as such the effort is not without a degree 
of success. The model certainly is attractive, though 
her features are not of the mental type. Placed 
manifestly out-of-doors, the figure is posed intelligently, 
gracefully and, perhaps, appropriately. The dark 
coiffure gives the white-robed figure a lightly top-heavy 
appearance; but this is overcome by the low tone of 
the grassy base and the dark-colored stand on which 
rests the so-called sacred lily—these two objects 
fulfilling the duty of the greatly needed balance. The 
oriental screen, though perhaps, but appropriately, 
elaborate in design, is in pleasing harmony with the 
contemplative figure. Were this decorated back- 
ground a little less insistent, however, and not ap- 
parently in the same plane as that of the model, the 
effect would be better. Also, the top of the screen is a 
bit too low to meet seriously artistic requirements, 
and the glimpse of the objects beyond is a bit disturb- 
ing. The prevailing high key of the theme is artistic 
and pleasing and is creditable to the refined taste 
and poetic imagination of the artist. 

Data: Eastman 8 x 10 View-camera; Standard 
Orthonon Plate; pyro; 1/25 second; print, Artura 
Iris, Grade C; exposure made June 25, 1923. 

I am sorry that the picture of the interesting and 
skilfully-illuminated log-cabin, by Dr. J. B. Pardoe, 
page 150, is not accompanied by a narrative or de- 
scription from the pen of this accomplished and well- 
informed amateur-camerist. Taken as it stands, 
this humble and rudely constructed domicile makes 
an appeal to the imagination; and who could write or 
recite a more engaging story than one who has passed 
a happy vacation within its confines? 

Few camera clubs in America can boast a finer 


group of pictorial workers than the Union Camera 
Club of Boston. This energetic organisation is honored 
by the membership of no more sincere, active and 
productive a pictorialist than Raymond E. Hanson. 
Mr. Hanson had several extremely attractive bromoils 
in the last annual spring-exhibition of the Union 
Camera Club. Among these, “At the End of the 
Lane’, page 152, won my special admiration, and the 
artist courteously lent me the print for publication in 
Puoto-Era. Unfortunately, the beautiful color of 
this monochrome is not reproduced, and the beholder 
must be content with the usual halftone which records 
the beauty of composition, also something of the 
original atmospheric quality and balance of sunlight 
and shadow. ‘The theme is a simple one, perhaps a bit 
prosaic; but then, our artist is not sensational in the 
choice of his motives—in fact, his pictures reflect his 
frank, engaging and friendly personality. Those who 
know him esteem and prize his friendship. 

Data: 5 p.m.; sunlight; Smith single lens, 61-inch; 
stop, F/8; 3-time color-screen; 7 seconds; Graflex 
plate, 3144 x 414; pyro; enlargement, bromoil, dark 
green in color. 


Honorable Mention 


THE original prints—those entered in the “Marines” 
competition—which are reproduced as a group of four 
Honorable Mentions, were strikingly good, character- 
ised by strong, dark masses, yet sufficiently merito- 
rious to warrant official recognition. The engraver 
again missed an opportunity to distinguish himself, 
and an apology is due the authors of these views. 

In “Reflections,” Hiromu Kira appears to have 
used a familiar, pictorial design—one that was initiated 
by W. H. Porterfield, years ago—rather than express 
his native, artistic individuality. Nevertheless, he 
did better than many others who have employed 
this attractive theme. The required spacing is excellent 
and the craft, with their corresponding reflections, 
are fortunately dissimilar—affording a pleasing variety 
to the pictorial effect. The artist also remembered to 
darken the foreground to lessen, so far as he could 
consistently, the top-heavy appearance of his picture. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Washington; May, 10.30 
A.M.; good light; 4x5 Graflex; 834-inch Wollensak 
Verito lens; stop; F/6.3; 1/65 second; Eastman Kodak 
Cut Film; Premo developer; print, Artura Carbon 
Black. 

“Rock-Strewn Shore” (No. 2) offered manifestly 
serious difficulties, yet the artist succeeded in producing 
an admirable composition. The sky, perhaps none 
too interesting, has given way to the subject proper— 
the rocky shore with its shallow waters filled with 
dark-hued rocks, large and small. The lower part of 
the view forms a well-utilised base where the low-lying 
rock, at the left, constitutes an indispensable adjunct 
or accessory, in that it performs the function of a needed 
balance, and also serves to aid the neighboring, broad 
shadow in its manifest duty. The principal three 
rocks form an agreeable line in the pictorial design; 
the values are good, with the possible exception of the 
dark parts of the view, as I am not familiar with the 
physicial appearance of any part of the Pacific Coast. 

Data: Near San Francisco, California; September, 
1923; 5 p.m.; intense light; 4 x 5 Speed Graphic; 714- 
inch Wollensak Verito; stop, F/5.6; 1/160 second; 
Premo Film-Pack; Premo Tank-Powders; print, East- 
man Portrait Bromide, Old Master, Buff. 

Lacking the contrast of the original print, the repro- 
duction of “‘After the Storm” appears a little weak 
and, consequently, monotonous. The ‘feeling of the 
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sea and sky, after a storm, was well expressed, and the 
tonal quality gave pleasure—despite the total absence 
of human interest, bird-life or water-craft. 

Data: Mid-Atlantic; December, 3.30 p.m.; cloudy; 
4x 6-inch Ica camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar; 18-cm. focal 
length; stop, F/11; 1/50 second; Premo Film-Pack; 
Premo Tank-Powders, No. 2; enlarged on P. M. C. 
No. 6 Eastman Bromide. 

So far as the rendering of values is concerned, “Rug- 
ged Rocks” (No. 4) is the best of the group. It lacks 
not in pictorial interest, nor in excellence as a com- 
position. Here, again, the foreground received ade- 
quate attention. Here, too, the main interest was 
placed by the artist. The repetition of a wave is seen 
just beyond the huge rock—itself well characterised. 
The only fault, if any, I would find in Mr. Smith’s 
admirably planned marine, is the absence of contrast 
between the rocks and the water; and this may be due 
to the questioned use of a filter, or to one of the succeed- 
ing chemical manipulations—the development or the 
printing. The halftone I consider a faithful repro- 
duction. The whole pictorial scheme is a credit to the 
artistic ability of the maker. The student-observer of 
“Rugged Rocks” cannot fail to esteem the qualities 
of simplicity and harmony, and the complete absence 
of annoying objects which often intrude themselves 
in a scene like this. 

Data: Somewhere near the rock-bound coast of 
Maine; June, 4 p.m.; fair light; 314 x 414 Graflex; 714- 
inch Tessar Ic; stop, F/8; color-screen (ray filter), 
K1; Graflex Film; pyro; print, Wellington Bromide. 





Example of Interpretation 


“Architectural Subjects’, as one of our annual 
competitions, is to be treated in a broad, liberal manner, 
as was done last year particularly. Consequently, 
such structures as the modest log-cabin, page 150, is a 
legitimate subject, and the picturesque wind-mill, in 
its landscape-setting—presented as an example, page 
160—is likewise suitable. To be sure what the com- 
petitor may select as his theme in “Architectural 
Subjects’, he is invited to profit by reading Mr. Beards- 
ley’s helpful editorial, page 159. 

Data: “Willowmoor Farm’’, State of Washington; 
August, 3 p.m.; bright light; 3A Kodak (3144 x 51%); 
B. & L. Zeiss Tessar F/6.3; used at full opening; 1/50 
second; Eastman Roll Film; pyro; enlarged with dif- 
fusing-screen. 


Our Contributing Critics 


As our readers may have noticed, no data were 
given in the preceding two issues. This procedure 
seems no more than right. Heretofore, our assistant- 
reviewers have been aided by these data in forming 
their critical estimate of pictures presented in this 
department. They should be able to analyse a picture 
without any help from the author, as does the pro- 
fessional critic when he is assigned to the task of 
reviewing an art-exhibition. In analysing pictures in 
the forepart of PHoto-ERA Magazinn, I am frequently 
provided with very meager data, or none at all. 


Data for ‘‘The Dancer’’ 


We have just received from Nickolas Muray the 
data for his picture, “The Dancer”, which graces our 
front cover this month. Data: 11 A.M.; in studio; 
18-inch Graf lens; stop, F/6.3; exposure, 5 seconds; 
both daylight and artificial light; Eastman Par Speed 
film; pyro; print on Iris E. 
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Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 167) 


and that, when it turned up so prominently, the title 
was hung on it. 

In two respects this picture is well-nigh perfect. 
The aerial perspective is quite excellent. The rendering 
of the cliff across the cove is delightful. Indeed, the 
rendering of the air or thin mist-curtain is so fine that 
no foreground-device is needed. Also, the placing of 
the horizon is very strong. It, too, is wonderfully 
suggestive of distance. 

T would suggest as an improvement: Trim 1 3/16” 
at the top, 1/4”’ at the bottom, 114”’ at the left. This 
removes the useless tree (and title) and most of the 
obtrusive foliage. The disadvantage is that we also 
remove some of the distant horizon and lessen the 
strength of its position. Even so, when trimmed as 
advised the picture is more pleasing to the writer's 
eye. 


B. H. Jacoss. 


A picture of the type of “A Far Western Outpost” 
is hard to make successfully, as the varying distances 
from the camera to the foreground, middle distance 
and background call for different exposure. The 
data for this picture were not given, so I shall have to 
guess that there was underexposure in this case. Of 
course, if the correct exposure was given for a distant 
view, the nearby foreground will be underexposed; 
likewise, if correct exposure for the foreground is 
given, the distant mountain will probably be over- 
exposed. This picture appears to be underexposed, 
as there is very little detail in the foreground, although 
the point of land and the sea in the middle distance 
show about the correct exposure. 

To my way of thinking, the black tree on the left 
overpowers the lighter parts of the picture. A some- 
what better effect is obtained by trimming one inch 
from the left side of the print, and then five-eighths of 
an inch from the top, to eliminate part of the expanse 
of sky. 

A. L. Overton. 
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On the Losing Side 


Puoto-Era had planned to publish this season an 
original and strikingly artistic baseball-photograph; 
but our friend on a prominent Boston paper, dis- 
couraged by the poor playing of the (local) Red Sox 
and by the still worse showing of McGraw’s Boston 
Braves (owned and run by New Yorkers!), was not in 
the mood. Consequently, he photographed no plays 
of an unusual or stirring character. In the absence of 
the anticipated picture, we beg to offer a very appro- 
priate joke clipped from a sympathetic exchange: 


He—*‘Now that I am graduated, father thinks I 
am capable to strike out for myself.” 
She—‘He must have seen you play baseball.” 


Retouching Helps 


Wui te the photographer was retouching a negative 
of a baby, his child asked what he was doing. He 
said, ‘‘ Retouching.” 

“What's that?” said the little girl. 

He tried to explain in simple language that retouch- 
ing was “building up and putting life into the figure.” 

““What!’ exclaimed the child, “‘is the poor little 
baby dead?’’—Harrington’s Photographic Journal. 
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OON); THE*GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 


A Simple Camera Ruse 


I READ so frequently of the various and unsuccessful 
strategic attempts of tourists in foreign lands to photo- 
graph natives and other persons who, for reasons of 
superstitution, religion or personal prejudice, are averse 
to being photographed, that I cannot help smiling at 
the omission of one of several clandestine methods 
that was practised successfully as long as forty years 
ago. I can speak only of myself; for although it was 
my own discovery, and used on only one occasion, it is 
quite possible that it has occurred to other resourceful 
photographers. The ruse usually adopted by travelers, 
and which, sometimes, has proved satisfactory, is for 
the photographer to pretend to make a picture of a 
person or an object in the opposite direction, then to 
turn around suddenly and snapshoot the intended 
subject, who, thus taken by surprise, is unable to 
protect himself. This stratagem has been practised so 
many times by tourists, in the past, that it is familiar 
to the natives and other intended victims, who are 
apprehensive the moment they sense the presence of 
strangers, and, before the optimistic camerist has a 
chance to press the button, the subject has concealed 
or averted his face or has disappeared altogether. In 
most cases, bribery or other inducements are of no 
avail. Any attempt to surprise the prejudiced or 
timid person, or group of persons, is equally fruitless. 
The disappointed photographer then abandons all 
hope and retires ingloriously. 

The reason that I have not mentioned my own 
method in my frequent references to foreign travel, 
is because of its extreme simplicity, and the ridicule I 
would be likely to incur in publishing it. However, 
in view of the many disappointments voiced and 
recorded by returning tourists, and for the possible 
benefit of future tourists, I shall bare one of the secrets 
of my early camera-days. 

One of the first objects of my photographic ambition, 
some forty years ago, was an old Irish apple-woman 
who, arrayed in her very picturesque native costume, 
habitually smoking an old, ill-smelling — briar-pipe, 
and with two large baskets of fruit in front of her, 
occupied the corner of a narrow lane, near the Old 
South Meeting House and Milk Street, Boston. 
Permission to portray this extremely interesting 
character was firmly and repeatedly refused, and every 
attempt made by several other amateur photographers 
was frustrated. Even old and favorite customers 
were denied the privilege to perpetuate her colorful 
individuality, although a clever newspaper-artist 
managed to produce an excellent sketch, from memory. 
Telephotography, however, was not much practised 
in those early days. Undismayed by constant objec- 
tions and refusals to gratify my uncontrollable desire 
to snapshoot this recalcitrant subject, I resolved to 
resort to strategy. A messenger-boy was pressed into 
service. He was directed to walk slowly up Milk 
Street, in the direction of the fateful spot and, the 
moment he perceived the quiet signal, previously 
agreed upon, he was to make a terrific noise—such as 
would startle the immediate neighborhood, and designed 
to include the old apple-woman. Meanwhile I, camera 





grasped in both hands, was to come deliberately from 
the opposite direction, my eyes fixed on the approaching 
messenger-boy, as if about to snapshoot him, yet 
entirely indifferent to the presence of the aged fruit-vender, 
who, naturally, would be interested in the proceedings. 
The plan worked to a charm. My faithful companion 
in crime soon set up a series of piercing shrieks and 
howls, and the instant I had reached the designated 
spot—about ten feet distant from my nearby victim— 
I pressed the button. All the time that my attention 
was centered on the nearing messenger-boy, the front 
of the camera was directed towards the apple-woman. 
In the finder, recessed in the top of the camera, I saw 
only the image of my victim eagerly looking at the 
dancing and howling messenger-boy and quite un- 
conscious of the presence of the camerist whom she 
had been dreading for so many anxious days. The 
picture was a complete success. The cost of the ruse 
was twenty-five cents for the messenger-boy. The type 
of camera used was the original box-form, the simplest 
and plainest in construction, of a Blair Hawkeye, 
with no projections whatever, and accommodating 
three four by five double plateholders. For similar 
purposes of clandestine photography, almost any 
modern folding camera can be enclosed in a plain, dark- 
colored box with a small circular opening at one end 
directly opposite the lens, and a small orifice on the 
side for the antinous release. 


Dangers of Forbidden Snapshooting 


Tue day after the copy of the foregoing narrative 
had been sent to the printer, I read in the daily papers 
the account of the murder of the American Consul at 
Teheran, Persia. He was reported to have been an 
ardent camerist, and to have been killed while attempt- 
ing to make photographs of Persian temples or to 
snapshoot some native women. Such acts are regarded 
as serious offenses and are strictly forbidden in Persia, 
as well as in other Asiatic countries. The poor man 
probably went about it in the wrong way. Had he 
employed some safe method of strategy—like the 
one I have described, for instance—he might not 
only have achieved his object, but be alive to-day. 
Does not this suggest a moral? 


A Discriminating Artist 


“You say you are a broken-down artist. You poor 
man, I sympathise with you and if you'll chop a little 
wood, Pll—” 

“Sorry, lady, I’m an artist; but woodcuts ain’t in me 
line.” —Exchange. 


At the Union Camera Club 


Sue (very pretty)—How long will it take you to 
teach me? 

He (an amateur photographer)—I should say about 
all summer; but I can teach a homely girl in less than 
an hour.—Adapted. 
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Dr. Pardoe’s Photographs 


Atv The Camera Club, New York, an exhibition 
was held during the month of August, 1924, of the 
work of Dr. J. B. Pardoe of Bound Brook, N.J., which 
comprised fifty examples. This one-man show was 
one of the most interesting that has been seen for a 
long time. The great majority of photographers who 
aspire to picture-making by the camera have not 
learned to see. They cannot pick interesting subjects 
—those that have appeal, sentiment and character, 
whereas the deeper meaning, such as feeling, mood 
and pictorial effect, is beyond their knowledge and 
comprehension. I will go further and say that many 
who have acquired a reputation (in some way) are 
deficient in selection. This is because they have not 
trained their eyes. Yet “The Education of the Eye” 
is what Burnet, in his great work on art, begins with. 
Most photographers leave this until the last—if they 
ever take it up. 

Now, Dr. Pardoe—whatever else he may lack— 
can see. He sees what others pass by and, in conse- 
quence, his exhibit was filled with interesting subjects 
that have feeling, expression and pictorial charm. 
Added to this was to be found great variety. This 
will be noted from the following references. 

“Great Sport’’ pictures a small, nude boy disporting 
himself in a washtub, in which he is seen floating near 
the shore of a pond. The youngster is in great glee. 
The whole scene is full of action and awakens merri- 
ment in all who view it. 

“Springtime’’ is another nude in the open and 
depicts a beautiful young woman, with graceful lines 
and curves, who is posed under a tree in full bloom: 
and fallen flowers have strewed the ground about her 
and under her feet. All is in keeping with the idea 
sought to be conveyed of springtime—of youth. 

*“Eve’’—another outdoor nude—exhibits a_ very 
striking pictorial effect of brilliant sunlight on flesh. 
This picture falls greatly short of success because the 
figure was posed close to a large tree-trunk, which is so 
obtrusive that it divides the interest and spoils the 
result. 

“Pippins” features an apple-tree in bright sunlight, 
loaded with fruit, and against which a ladder is stand- 
ing with a farmer’s daughter at the top, a basket on 
her arm into which she is gathering the pippins. And 
the farmer’s daughter is a “pippin”’ herself! 

“Grandmother” portrays one of those dear, kindly 
old souls, whose lives are filled with love and help- 
fulness, seated in a rocker, holding a teacup and saucer. 
She has just finished her refreshment and is now ready 
for a nap. 

“Soap-Making” is being exemplified by a colored 
woman, in quaint attire, who is stirrmg the contents 
of a kettle with such gusto as to send clouds of smoke 
in all directions, enveloping herself and the surroundings 
in a most striking effect. 

“The Nibble” shows a view of a pond, in which a 
woman in sporting costume is fishing, with rod and 
bob, and just getting a bite. With her, intently 
watching, is a.dog, which is tense with animation in 
expectation of the catch which the nibble portends. 


“Waiting for the Train” is an example that has 
become quite famous, and is one of Dr. Pardoe’s best, 
with its streaming, glinting light and the weary, waiting 
travelers. 

“Grand Central Station” has a most effective render- 
ing of a shaft of light, which fills the terminal from 
an open window on the side, decorating the concourse 
with the splendor of its beams. 

“Under the Elevated” just teems with flecks of 
sunlight in juxtaposition to cast shadows from the 
overhead structure; and the beauty of the ensemble 
is enhanced by sparkling rays gleaming diagonally 
through the picture-space. 

“Winter Sunset”’ is one of the best of the landscapes, 
depicting the sun descending to its final farewell, 
breaking through surrounding clouds, their edges 
streaked by the silvery glow, and dimly lighting the 
snow-covered ground. A denuded, solitary tree forms 
a dark passage, which suggests forcefully the loneliness 
and melancholy of the hour. 

““Childhood-Joys” renders a couple of young country- 
children, a boy and a girl, fishing in a brook, these 
forming incidentals to a delightful middle-distance, 
in a flood of light. The picture recalls vividly the days 
and deeds of long ago. ; 

“Florida Sunset” scores by a forceful shape in the 
form of a clump of foreground-bushes, the tones of 
which “spread” into a breadth of dark mass that 
emphasises‘ the romantic features of the scene and 
brings the more luminous distance into harmony. 

The space allowed me will curtail a lengthy de- 
scription of “Silent Feather’, “By Moonlight’, “In 
Old Virginia’, “Fly-Time’”, “In the Brook’’, “Capitol 
at Night’, “A Misty Morning’, “Capitol Columns’, 
“Princeton Tigers’, and several others that are desery- 
ing of it. : 

This exhibition will be displayed during this month 
of September at the rooms of the Photographic Society 
of Philadelphia, No. 1615-1617 Sansom Street, where 
it was sent from The Camera Club, New York. 

Fioyp Vain, F.R.P.S. 


“The Hoppers of Hoppertown”’ 


Our readers will recall the interesting articles on 
photographing grasshoppers which have appeared in 
Puoto-Era Magazing, written by Dr. Lehman 
Wendell. No doubt many children have enjoyed the 
pictures which accompanied these articles. Recently 
Dr. Wendell has written a little booklet, ““The Hoppers 
of Hoppertown’”’, and illustrated it from photographs 
which have appeared in our pages and other photo- 
graphic magazines. The purpose of the booklet is to 
promote thrift among children and to interest them 
in building and loan associations. Delightfully written 
and well illustrated, the booklet is really something 
new. Best of all, it makes very plain to the youthful 
mind the importance and advantage of regular saving. 
It was written for banks and associations to use in 
stimulating the saving habit. We compliment Dr. 
Wendell on the attractiveness of his booklet and the 
splendid purpose behind it. W. R. Youngquist, 204 
Yeates Building, Minneapolis, Minn., is the distributor. 
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National Defense Day 
September 12, 1924 


In accordance with the National Defense Act of 
1920, as passed by Congress, and the proclamations 
of President Coolidge and the Governors of the various 
States, September 12 will be a Defense Test for the 
United States Army and a day when the people of 
the United States will find out just what is expected 
of them in the event of a national emergency. The 
Regular Army, National Guard and Organised Reserves 
will mobilise as units in their own cities and towns 
throughout the country. There will be no concentra- 
tion of troops. In fact, there is no more a thought of 
war in this Defense Test than there has been for years 
in the summer manceuvres of the armies of foreign 
nations. Virtually every nation has periodical test- 
mobilisations during the summer-months and _ these 
are not considered warlike acts by their neighbors. 
The people of the United States desire to find out 
whether or not the National Defense Act of 1920 is 
being enforced and whether or not our Regular Army, 
National Guard and Organised Reserve units are 
really equipped to defend the country or preserve 
order within its borders. It is a taking stock of what 
we have for an army. Let us hope that the test will 
show that we have profited from the experiences of the 
World War, in which thousands of our boys died because 
they were untrained, not properly equipped, fed, 
clothed or housed—all because of lack of reasonable 
preparedness and a definite mobilisation plan to care 
for them as they entered the service of their country. 

No military man wants to see another war—he 
knows better than the stay-at-homes what it means 
in horror and agony. However, he does believe in 
reasonable protective measures, even as the business 
man insures his factory against fire, or himself against 
accident. The murderer and burglar are outlawed 
and condemned universally by society; but murders 
and burglaries continue and no thinking person would 
countenance the total disarmament and disbanding of 
our police force. The United States requires a reason- 
able and effective military force which, although small 
in peace-times and maintained at a comparatively 
low cost, may be rapidly expanded into a large citizen 
army to meet any emergency. The National Defense 
Act of 1920 provides for a definite, reasonable military 
policy and National Defense Day, September 12, 1924, 
is when the first premium is due on a splendid “‘insur- 
ance” policy against war. 

Puoro-Era Magazine takes its stand squarely 
behind President Coolidge, General Pershing, the 
National Defense Act of 1920, and National Defense 
Day. We want no more war and we shall always 
support any honorable effort to avoid it; but if war 
ever does come again, and our country needs us, PHorto- 
Era Magazrnp, its staff and its Publisher, will stand 
unreservedly, with all that we have, for our country 
and our flag. 

A. H. Brarpstey, Publisher. 


William Ludlum in Wolfeboro 


Mvcu to our pleasure, Mr. William Ludlum and 
family came to Wolfeboro for a few weeks’ stay, just 
to see whether or not all that we said about our home- 
town was true. Although exceptionally hot weather 
arrived soon after he did, we believe that he found in 
our lake-region much to enjoy and to photograph, and 
many themes for more of his delightful poems. At 
least, this is what he said. He has been out on the 
lake with us in the “‘Photoera”’ and knows something 


of the wide expanse of Lake Winnepesaukee. More- 
over, he understands better now the reason that 
Puoro-Era MaGazine is situated where the glory of 
mountain and a beautiful lake offers perhaps a truer 
and deeper pictorial inspiration than could be had in 
a city office-building, or from the hurrying crowds in 
city-streets. He understands that we have tried 
both, and that we know the advantages and draw- 
backs of each. However, of the two, he can now see 
why we say, “Give us the mountains and the lake, the 
quiet of the open country and our friends.” 


Photographers Association of New England 


Tue twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Photo- 
graphers Association of New England will be held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, 
September 16 to 19, inclusive, 1924. As planned by 
the executive board of the Association, the Convention 
will be one of the best ever held from an instructive 
and social standpoint. The New Ocean House is 
ideal for a convention of this kind, due to its appoint- 
ment, its location and its large grounds. The Con- 
vention, the demonstrations, and the exhibits, as well 
as the displays of the dealers and manufacturers, will 
all be under one roof. The executive board has planned 
for a large display or exhibit, showing the work of the 
members of the Association, and urges every member 
to send some of his work to the exhibition, and thus 
help make the Convention a success. 

Some of the best talent in the country has been 
engaged to give lectures and demonstrations, although 
the list has not been given out for publication. Every 


‘member of the P. A. of N. E. should plan to attend 


this Convention, especially if he has the interest of the 
profession at heart and desires to co-operate with 
the officers of the Association and his brother-members 
who are trying to advance the art of photography in 
the New England States. 

Ira F. Linpsey, Secretary. 


P. P. of A. Prepare for a Busy Season 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America are 
preparing for a very busy and instructive season 
after a suspension of meetings for the summer. Al- 
though there were no summer meetings, there was a 
most interesting exhibition of views made in New York 
City at The Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, that 
attracted a large attendance. The members are show- 
ing a feeling of pride in the selection of four of its 
members being elected as contributing members to 
the Pittsburgh Salon, only six being the entire number 
selected this year. Other honors that have come their 
way are the election as associate member to The Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain, the selection 
of Mr. William A. Alcock as one of the judges for this 
year’s exhibition, and election as associate member to 
the Associated Camera Clubs of America. New mem- 
bers are being constantly added to the roll, representing 
nearly every State. Plans are now under way for a 
very interesting and instructive season. 

Wiuwiam H. ZerRseE. 


Camera Club of Cincinnati Elects Officers 


Tur Camera Club of Cincinnati held its annual 
meeting on June 2, in the club-rooms in the Arno 
Building, at Fourth and Sycamore Streets. The 
following officers and directors were elected for the 
ensuing term: Dan Morganthaler, president; Charles 
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Weddigen, vice-president; Herman Viehman, secretary; 
Harry W. Greene, treasurer; Charles Partington, 
director. The meeting adjourned with a renewed 
spirit of enthusiasm for a production of more and 
better pictures during this coming year. 

Herman VIEHMAN, Secretary. 


The Pictorialist 


We have recently received from the Camera Picto- 
rialists of Los Angeles a copy of ““The Pictorialist”, an 
attractive twenty-four page. booklet describing the 
Multiple Gum Process, by N. P. Moerdyke, secretary 
of the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles, and illus- 
trated with two attractive examples of multiple gum 
work, reproduced in halftone. The booklet contains 
in the latter part a story of how the secretary of the 
Pictorialists, Mr. John C. Stick, bought the type and 
set up the brochure and printed it on a small press. 
We quote a few sentences from the article: “A little 
4x 6 printing-press (a Christmas present to my son) 
suggested the idea of this brochure. So we traded 
the little press for a 7 x 11 antiquated press. Then 
we bought font after font of type, cases, and a hundred 
other things. All sorts of mysteries in type-setting 
were encountered during the hours and hours we 
spent at the type-cases. At last we . . . were ready 
to print. Plenty of new troubles arose. Gum- 
printing seemed simple compared with type-printing. 
. . . In our future editions we hope to do better work. 
Accept this booklet in the spirit in which it is published. 
The many hours of labor were cheerfully given in 
the hope that someone may find something in it that 
will help him in his work. In that event we shall feel 
well repaid for our effort.” 


Alexander Murray 


Iv is with deep regret that we must record the 
sudden death, on August 9, of Alexander Murray of 
Roslindale, Mass. As a member of the Boston Camera 
Club and later of the Roslindale Camera Clan, his 
work became well known in PHoro-Era Competitions 
and exhibitions throughout the country. He was a 
man who endeared himself to all who knew him and 
the Editors feel that in Mr. Murray Pxaoto-Era 
MaGazine had no better friend. Our sincere sympathy 
is extended to members of his family and to the Roslin- 
dale Camera Clan of which he was such a loyal and 
active part. 


Devoe Vacation Picture-Contest 


Drvor & Rayno.ps Co., INnc., offers the following 
prizes for vacation-photographs to be judged on a 
basis of photographic merit. First prize, a Contessa 
Nettel Duchessa camera, value, $77.50; second prize, 
‘Contessa Nettel Duchessa camera, value, $57.50; 
third prize, Eastman 1A Pocket Kodak, series II, 
value, $15.00; fourth prize, Eastman Vest Pocket 
Kodak, value, $6.50; fifth to tenth prizes, Expo Watch 
Cameras, value $5.00 each; eleventh and_ twelfth 
prizes, five enlargements of your favorite negative, 
valued at $4.50 per set. A special prize of a Contessa 
Nettel camera, value $27.50, will be given for photo- 
graphs of houses painted with Devoe paint. These 
pictures will also be judged on the basis of photographic 
merit. The contest is open to amateur photographers 
only. No restrictions as to size of picture or camera 
used. Pictures submitted must be printed by us. 
Pictures sent in must have been made after May 30, 


1924. Contest opens August 1, closes October 15, 
1924. More than one of your favorite prints may be 
entered. No employees or their families are allowed 
to compete. All pictures submitted remain the 
property of Devoe & Raynolds Co. Name and address 
must be printed on reverse side of each print and 
the date the picture was taken. Suggested subjects: 
landscapes, golf, tennis, swimming or boating, seashore 
or mountain pictures. Bring or mail your prints to 
Devoe Vacation Photo-Contest, Devoe & Raynolds 
Co., Inc., 34 East 42d St., New York City. 


A Remarkable Photograph 


On page 116 of the August issue we made mention 
of a photograph of the city of Dayton, Ohio, made 
by Lieuts. John A. Macready and A. W. Stevens, of 
McCook Field, flying at an elevation of over six miles. 
This picture was made with a Carl Zeiss Tessar lens 
of 12-inch focal length, operating at an aperture of 
F/4.5, and through the courtesy of the National 
Geographic Magazine is shown on page 175, also in our 
advertising pages by Mr. Harold M. Bennett, agent for 
the Zeiss lenses, who writes that besides being the picture 
made at the highest altitude ever recorded, it was made 
at a temperature of 6214° below zero, Fahrenheit. Pan- 
chromatic Hyper-sensitised films were used. 


ste 


What Our Readers Think About It 


PuBLISHER OF PHoTO-ERA MAGAZINE: 

May I take the occasion here to tell you how much 
I enjoy PHoro-Era Magazine. I take more interest 
in it than in any other photo-magazine which I have 
ever taken. Possibly I might analyse the reason for 
this by saying that you seem so human. Some of the 
others can talk of nothing but high-brow pictorial 
photography. But, after all, I cannot help thinking 
that the camera achieves its greatest usefulness as a 
recording instrument—and you know some of the other 
magazines sneer at “mere record pictures’. In com- 
parison with the uses of photography in scientific 
discovery and research, ranging all the way between 
the two extremes of microscopy and astronomy, it 
seems to me that the contributions of photography to 
art are relatively unimportant. This may be heresy, 
but some of us have to be heretics in order to furnish 
diversion for the rest of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Warp C. Bowen. 


Detmar, New York 
July 2, 1924 


Did you know that 


Frincer marks on negatives often show up in the 
print and that it is always best to hold the negative 
so that the fingers do not extend past the margin into 
the picture area? P 

WHEN your learned photographic friend refers to 
“latent image’ he means the invisible image which 
is recorded on the sensitive film by the action of light 
entering through the lens and that this invisible 
image is made visible when the film is placed in the 
developer? 

You can get much better pictures of the children 
if you let them do the posing rather than trying yourself 
to “arrange” them just so and continually “don’ting”’ 
them? 

You will not get that “stary” look in your subject’s 
eyes if you leave the lights on in the room where you 
are making flashlight portraits or groups? 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. 


H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 





An Insight into the Importance of the Signal 
Reserve Corps 


WE are indebted to the courtesy and co-operation of 
the Chief Signal Officer, Washington, D.C., for special 
permission to reprint an extract from an article by 
Capt. C. H. Arnold of the Signal Corps, which appeared 
recently in the official Szgnal Corps Bulletin. We 
quote from the observations of Capt. Arnold after 
he attended the banquet given at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, during the Fourth Annual 
Show and Convention of the Amateur Radio Council. 

“T then thought of the Signal Corps as more than a 
radio-branch, I thought of it as the supervising agency 
of all communications of the Army, 7.e., telegraph, tele- 
phone, pigeons in addition, as well as having charge of 
photographic and meteorological activities. The econo- 
mic life of this country is as busy and possesses men as 
enthusiastic in their work in these respects as radio. 
As I sat looking over the scenes of this dining-room, I 
could not help thinking of the many men who are fol- 
lowing these professions, just as indispensable to the 
use of the armed service of their country in case of 
hostilities. In my address to the radio-operators that 
night, emphasis was laid on the importance of their 
work from this standpoint. I only wished this fact 
could have been presented to all engaged in any of the 
above technical pursuits who have never stopped to 
think of the importance that their knowledge would be 
to the nation in an emergency. 

“In accordance with the Army reorganization act of 
1920, there is now only one army of the United States, 
composed of the Regular Army, National Guard and 
Organized Reserves. None of those is less responsible 
than the other that adequate means are provided for 
national defense. Upon every man who is in position 
to serve the military forces of the country in case of 
war should devolve the obligation of affiliating with 
one of these, after which he should become an active 
participant in the organization, instruction and build- 
ing up of his unit. The Signal Corps is endeavoring to 
organize and maintain efficient forces in the three 
branches of the Army, but needs all the help that it 
can get from members and potential members of the 
Signal Corps Organized Reserves in building up its 
section in the Organized Reserves. 

“Suppose that all radio, telephone, telegraph, photo- 
graphic, meteorological and pigeon-men in the United 
States, citizens who are able-bodied and free to serve 
their country in its military force, should realize the 
importance of equipping themselves to step into the 
ranks at the outbreak of a war. Suppose they should 
join in organizing and filling up all the units of the 
Organized Reserves. Suppose they should take advan- 
tage of correspondence-courses, training-camps and the 
help and guidance that the staff representatives of the 
Signal Corps at each Corps Area Headquarters, Signal 
Corps schools and organizations are willing and anxious 
to give. Suppose they should bring a unified spirit 
into the Signal Reserve Corps that would make its 
influence felt throughout all places where men qualified 
for duty in it are at work, unaware of the importance 
they are privileged to play in the scheme of National 


Defense. The benefits and patriotic services would be 
incalculable. 

“T sincerely hope that all officers of Signal Corps, 
Regular Army, National Guard, and particularly the 
Reserve Corps, will get together in this respect. The 
officers of the Regular Army Signal Corps are few in 
number. Their responsibilities and duties are many. 
The Signal Corps has realized that this puts difficulties 
in the way of giving these matters the time and atten- 
tion they so well deserve and require. With the assist- 
ance of Reserve and National Guard Officers, it is 
understood that plans are being made for the organiza- 
tion of Signal Corps officers in many of the large cities 
of the country into active associations. I believe these 
can be made the one agency for accomplishing what is 
now needed. 

“At present all officers of the Signal Reserve Corps 
are assigned to some organization which should be a 
live, moving unit. There are training camps for Signal 
Reserve Officers, war-planning studies, and assignments 
to active duty at various posts for periods of fifteen 
days per year, all of which the Signal Corps is conduct- 
ing in effort to build up its reserve organization. But 
this isnot enough. The co-operation of Reserve Officers 
along lines indicated above is necessary and the possi- 
bilities of such co-operation are unlimited. In every 
Corps Area Headquarters there are only one or two 
Regular Army Signal Officers, while in the Corps Area 
reside as a rule three hundred or four hundred Reserve 
Officers. If these Reserve Officers would work more in 
conjunction with these Corps Area Signal Officers, estab- 
lish personal contact with Regular Army organizations, 
form some sort of Signal Corps association composed of 
all Signal Corps officers and establish policies and plan 
work, I cannot but think that the result would have 
much the same in enthusiasm and accomplishment as 
that dinner at the Pennsylvania Hotel had for the radio- 
amateur.” 

Captain C. H. ARNOLD, 
Signal Corps. 


The 97th Division at Camp Devens, Mass. | 


In a subsequent article I hope to bring out some 
interesting facts which came to my notice during my 
fifteen-day tour of duty with the 97th Division, U.S.A., 
at Camp Devens, Mass., July 20 to August 3, inclusive. 
For the present, I shall merely state that my experience 
served to impress upon me the value of this training 
for all Reserve Officers. The contact with men from 
all parts of the country, the military discipline, the 
visualising of modern methods of defense as presented 
by the officers and men of the Regular Army in lectures 
and spectacular demonstrations and the keen interest 
of all who attended camp, made me realise that I had 
much to learn before I could feel that I measured up 
to the high standard that my country demanded of me 
in case of need. 

During my tour of duty I was attached to the Press 
Bureau under the jurisdiction of the Military Intelli- 
gence Officer. This involved making pictures for the 
press and for record at Washington and the First Corps 
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Area. The Signal Corps photographic laboratory at 
Camp Devens was placed at my disposal and I obtained 
much practical darkroom experience from the point of 
view of the newspaper photographer. On duty at 
the same time was Capt. Dick Sears, Boston Daily 
Advertiser, Lieut. R. J. Keller, Boston Post, Lieut. 
Philip A. Lee, North Adams Transcript, Lieut. Ward, 
Boston Globe and Lieut. Sexton, newspaper man from 
Connecticut. Capt. Raymond Hemenway, Boston 
Transcript, was Press Officer of the camp and under his 
' direction the work of the Signal Corps photographers 
and the Military Intelligence was co-ordinated, so that 
the press of the country received accurate reports of 
the camp-activities. In passing, I might say that 
Capt. Hemenway has been doing pioneer work for the 
past three years and he is now enjoying well-merited 
success in giving the Army real publicity. 

I wish to take this opportunity to say that the 
courtesy and kindness extended to me by the Regular 
Army Officers is deeply appreciated. Colonel James B. 
Kemper, Chief of Staff 97th Division, and every mem- 
ber of his staff did everything possible to make every 
Reserve Officer feel at home and comfortable. More- 
over, these officers presented a program of instruction 
which was varied, interesting and practical. To be 
sure, it was impossible to include all that the Reserve 
Officers would be expected to know; but the training 
did give us all an idea of what to do and how to do it 
should the need of our services ever arise. 

Photographically, my experience enabled me to 
obtain first-hand knowledge of the various phases of 
military photography and the relative importance 
of each. By actually doing the work myself, from 
exposure to finished print, I had the opportunity to 
study methods and the requirements of the Signal 
Corps, Military Intelligence, Air Service and Engineer 
branches of the service. Each branch demands the 
work of specialists, that is, a news-photographer is 
better adapted to the Military Intelligence than to mak- 
ing historical records for the Signal Corps. On the 
other hand, an industrial photographer is better adapted 
to making the records for the Signal Corps files in 
Washington. In an early issue I shall try to make clear 
just how every photographer can find his place in the 
general scheme of National Defense. The work is 
intensely interesting, practical and important. In 
conclusion, let me say that any amateur or professional 
photographer who can meet the requirements will find 
that either an enlistment or commission in the Organ- 
ised Reserves of the U. S. Army will be a tremendous 
help to him in his work and that at the same time he 
will be doing his bit for National Defense. 


Opossum in Hypo-Bath at Kelly Field, Texas 


Tur twenty-second Photo-Section Air Service 
reports that for several months it has tried to catch 
the person who was throwing mud and other refuse in 
the hypo-bath, and that it was not until one morning 
this week when the night-shift came on to begin opera- 
tions that the mystery was solved. Upon turning on 
the light in the developing-room the men were surprised 
to see a small white opossum sitting in the middle of 
the hypo-tray, calmly taking a salt sea-bath and 
killing a flea or two. The men immediately gave 
chase and captured the miscreant, who had made his 
entrance into the hut through a hole in the floor. Mr. 
Opossum subsequently made his escape while one of 
the men was playing with him, and it became necessary 
to board up the hole so that he could not continue his 
summer bathing. 





TueRE is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this 
department accurate and reliable we have requested 
and obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. 
We make no claim to publish a complete list of the 
markets each month; but the names of magazines 
that appear below we know to be reliable and in the 
market for photographs at the time of going to press. 
We have obtained our information direct from the 
editors themselves 


New York Times, Mid-Week Pictorial, and Wide World 
Photo Service, 229 West 43d St., New York City, N.Y. 
Charles M. Graves, Art Editor. Wants news photo- 
graphs. Size unimportant. Glossy prints desired. 
As little descriptive matter as possible wanted. Pays 
for accepted prints; New York Times, $10; Mid- 
Week Pictorial, $5 per print; Wide World Photos, $3 
per print, on acceptance. 

House and Garden, 19 West 44th St., New York City, 
N.Y. Heyworth Campbell, Art Editor. Wants 
photographs of houses, interiors and gardens. Size 
5x8, glossy. Needs about twenty-five words of 
descriptive matter. Write the magazine as to its 
requirements before submitting prints. Pays $3 to $5 
each print, on acceptance. 

American Farming, 537 South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Paul Stephens, Art Editor. Wants agricultural 
photographs. Size, 5x7 inches. Cover pictures, 
10 x 12 inches. Glossy prints wanted. A good story 
will help sell the picture. Stories must be current. 
Better write the editor before submitting pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $15, on bills rendered. Editor 
writes: “We do not want freaks. Pictures must 
exemplify good agricultural or domestic economic 
practices. Farm machinery (tractors, threshers, etc.) 
can be secured from the manufacturers, and good 
roads pictures from cement associations, free.” 

The Farm Journal, 230 South Seventh St., Philadelphia. 
Charles P. Shoffer, Art Editor. Wants story-telling 
photographs. The photographs needed for The Farm 
Journal must be interesting, amusing, or tell a defi- 
nite story. Any size. Cover pictures should be 
15 x 20 inches. Glossy prints preferred. Enough 
description should accompany the picture to accu- 
rately describe it. Pays from $1 to $3 for ordinary 
pictures, and $30 to $50 for covers; on acceptance. 

The Worlds Work, Garden City, N.Y. R. T. Town- 
send, Art Editor. Wants pictures of people promi- 
nent in the news. Size 8x10, glossy. Enough 
descriptive matter to serve in writing short captions. 
Write the Editor regarding the requirements of the 
magazine before submitting pictures. Pays $1 to $3 
for pictures, on acceptance. 

The Farmer, 59 East 10th St., St. Paul, Minn. Berry 
H. Akers, Art Editor. Wants human interest pic- 
tures pertaining exclusively to farm life and farm 
scenes adapted to the Northwest. Any size. Cover 
pictures 5x 7, or in that proportion. Glossy prints 
wanted. Enough descriptive matter for a caption 
needed. Price paid depends on the print. 

The American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New York City, 
N.Y. E. Hubbard, Art Editor. Wants photographs 
of window displays, store interiors having an dea 
in the equipment or merchandising of hats. Pays $2 
if acceptable. 
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LONDON LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





THERE are many evidences in London of the big 
Photographic Push. Some very obvious of advertise- 
ment, others more warily subtle. Several of the daily 
and weekly papers have photographic articles, which 
would be better propaganda if they did not include 
illustration. For instance, in last week’s photographic 
article in The Daily Express, by Viscount Maitland, 
there is a picture which almost defeats the object of 
the article. A straight, ugly shanty, a ladder and a 
figure—far too badly reproduced to reveal its sex!— 
sitting in the foreground on a stone, a basket, an ant-hill 
or a beehive. We were heartily in agreement with the 
title, “A Remarkable Study”. The italics are our own. 
Those photographic causeries began quite innocently, 
the advertisements belonging to them being found 
where they belonged—in the advertisement-column; 
but lately they have shown the cloven hoof with more 
boldness, actually a square of advertisement cuts 
right into the letter-press. Still, it is ungrateful to 
cavil; for after all, while we are yet burning with 
photographic enthusiasm induced by the article, is it 
not delightful to see at once, before we have even 
finished reading, just which camera to buy and which 
are the best films! 

Another sign of the big push is the Happiness Com- 
petition. The Daily Chronicle is making the summer 
lively by a big photographic competition. £3,000 is 
offered in prizes. Naturally, the rules are elastic; 
the net is spread wide! No importance is attached to 
technique, nor size, nor process, and all asked is that 
the prints shall convey the idea of “joyous, unfettered 
happiness’. The happy moments of the summer, 
when the sun shines, not only on the landscape, but in 
the heart, must be secured—according to advertise- 
ment! Good, sound propaganda this, for who can 
resist a gamble? Also, does not every amateur believe 
in his heart that his snapshots are just a little better 
than other people’s? If “one happy snap may snap 
£250” in a month, why should it not be his? Then 
all is arranged in such an encouraging and accommodat- 
ing way. Each month, these big prizes are offered 
which include a motor-car, a grand piano, etc., so there 
are three chances, and even if July, August and Sep- 
tember pass and leave us prizeless, we need not despair, 
for at the end there will be a fresh judging when all the 
entries will be rejudged so that, till the summer is over, 
fortune is still holding a door open for us. 

We are now at a place where, strangely enough, 
scarcely a camera is seen. Never have we known 
photography in such a neglected réle, and yet it is a 
holiday-resort in the midst of scenery of surpassing 
beauty. As a rule, we meet crowds of fellow-photo- 
graphers on our travels; but here, at Vulpera Tarasp, 
where people have leisure, ample means, and are 
surrounded by attractive subjects, they seem indifferent 
to the lure of the little black box. We have discussed 
the subject, trying to come to some conclusion. Is it 
because the guests are mostly Germans, of whom it is 
said that they have lost the habit of photographing, 
or is it, perhaps, that the majority of them have by 
nature to carry so much weight that they cannot face 
the addition of an extra ounce! 

This Lower Engadine Valley seems to possess a 


special photographic atmosphere that should attract 
and thrill the most blasé of camera-users. Filled: with 
old castles and churches, nearly always built on high 
and isolated rocks, it combines with these useful 
accessories (at least it has for the last fortnight) some 
wonderful, dark cloud-effects with a sunny landscape. 
Now the lure of the landscape-photographer is so often 
the brilliance of the sky; and with every contrivance 
of sky-shade and color-screen it is difficult to combine 
good, printable quality in foreground and distant sky. 
But here, with obliging sunshine lighting up our fore- 
ground, and dark but well-formed clouds hovering 
around the distant peaks, all difficulties vanish, and 
the laziest snapshooter can fire away and procure results 
that must surely be ascribed to superlative care and 
judgment. 

We have had the opportunity, lately, to read the 
speech which made the most stir and was received with 
the greatest enthusiasm at the Professional Photo- 
graphers’ Convention. Mr. Bell, as Kodak’s repre- 
sentative, took as his subject the just now very topical 
one of collective advertising. He certainly said some 
very sound things. He explained why a member of 
the public with £10 or £20 in his pocket does not 
“hand it over to the photographer” because advertise- 
ments are so continually reminding him of other things 
for his money to buy. “It is all very well,” he said, 
“to aim at doing good work; but what is the use, if 
you don’t let the public know it?” 

We cannot help thinking that the slump in pro- 
fessional photography may be in a measure accounted 
for by the death of the fashion of crowding our rooms 
with photographs of our friends. This collective 
advertising may perhaps revive it, and we should not be 
surprised if it drove people once more to photographic 
studios and filled our rooms again with smiling, flatter- 
ing photographs of our friends. ‘ 

Amongst those who have taken to stalking big game 
with a camera instead of a rifle, Mr. Marius Maxwell 
is the latest recruit; and it is hardly too much to say 
that he has surpassed all others in his photographic 
bag, as seen in his sumptuous book just published by 
the Medici Society under the title, “Stalking Big Game 
with a Camera in Equatorial Africa”. Here he shows a 
hundred wonderfully beautiful and clear photographs 
of elephant, rhinoceros, buffalo, hippopotamus and 
giraffe. His complete success is in a great measure 
due to simple pluck in substituting for many of his 
subjects fast, short-focus lenses in place of telephoto- 
combinations. It is only fair to add that, in this 
dangerous work, he was fortunate to have a reliable 
marksman at his side. 

With all the brush-inhabiting animals, such as the 
elephant and buffalo—where poor light and interven- 
ing obstructions are encountered, and the models are 
wary and restless—‘‘near-up” portraits are the only 
certain method to secure success. One need not 
elaborate the subject to convince photographers that 
such work is packed not only with interest and excite- 
ment, but serious danger. Asking big, wild animals to 
look pleasant at close quarters is asking for trouble, 
and needs all the qualities of the hunter plus super- 
lative photographic skill. The following quotation 
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reveals Mr. Maxwell's sensations at the supreme 
moment of the “attack”: “To watch for the first 
time the reflected image of the giant (elephant) in this 
attitude, growing larger and larger on the focusing- 
glass of a reflex-camera, is perhaps one of the strangest 
for the huntsman, and one that is not easily forgotten 
by the enthusiastic photographer.... With what 
pleasure, finally, does the click of the shutter strike 
upon the ear! It is to the beginner a moment of 
triumph and suspense such as can be appreciated only 
by those who have lived through it.” 

One’s only regret is that this book could not be 
brought within the reach of a far larger public in the 
form of a cheap edition, for the present volume costs 
£12.12.0 net. 





The following digest of patents is reported exclu- 
sively for PHoro-Era from the Patent Law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker of Washington, D.C., from 


whom copies of any of these patents may be obtained 


by sending 20 cents in stamps. The patents listed 
were issued during the month of June from the United 
States Patent Office, the last issues of which have 
been disclosed to the public. 


Joseph White of Middlesex, N.J., deceased, Minnie 
E. White, executrix, received patent, number 1,496,503, 
on a Camera. 

Patent, number 1,496,638, on an Exposure-Con- 
trolling Mechanism for Photo-Apparatus, has been 
issued to William C. Huebner of Buffalo, N.Y. 

A Device for Developing Photographic Films patent, 
number 1,496,631, has been issued to George W. 
Henry of Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Walter K. Holmueller of Sullivan, Ill., has received 
patent, number 1,496,003, on a Film Developing 
Hanger. 

A Film and Plate Magazine for Cameras patent, 
number 1,488,476, has been issued to Claude E. Davis 
of San Antonio, Texas. 

Patent, number 1,488,523, on a Photographic 
Shutter, has been issued to Andrew Wollensak of 
Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to the Wollensak 
Optical Company. 
~ Wilham A. Riddell of Rochester, N.Y., has assigned 
his patent to Eastman on a Photographic Shutter 
patent, number 1,488,896. 

The Ansco Photoproducts Company of New York 
have by mesne assignments interest in the patent of 
Carl Bornman of Binghamton, N.Y., patent, number 
1,489,190. The patent is a Light Trap for Box Cameras. 

Eastman is the owner of another patent through 
the assignment of the inventor, George W. Moffitt of 
Rochester, N.Y. The patent number is 1,489,329 on 
a Focusing Finder for Photographic Cameras. 

Film Drying and Developing Apparatus patent, 
number 1,489,601, has been issued to Sidney D. Klaus 
of New York City. 

Patent, number 1,490,239, has been issued to Clifford 
B. Taylor of Arcadia, Ohio, on Aerial Photographic 
Apparatus. 

Benjamin F. Schmidt of Los Angeles, California, 
has been issued patent, number 1,490,487, on a Camera 
for Aerial Photography. 

Camera patent, number 1,491,959, has been issued 
to Joseph Maski of Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Benjamin D. Chamberlin of Rochester, N.Y., has 


assigned his patent on a Photographic Shutter to 
Eastman. Patent, number 1,492,357. 

Patent, number 1,493,560, on a Film-Developing 
Tank, has been issued to Arthur L. Nordoff of Roches- 
ter, N.Y. 

Apparatus for and Method of Printing from a Photo- 
graphic Plate onto a Sensitised Surface has been issued 
to Harry C. Jones of Larchmont, N.Y. Patent, num- 
ber 1,493,677. 

Ashley G. Ogden of Baltimore, Md., has assigned 
his patent to American Machine and Foundry Com- 
pany, a corporation of New Jersey. His patent is on a 
Photographic-Printing Device, patent, number 1,493,- 
790. 


Patent, number 1,493,866, on Cinematograph 
Film-Developing Apparatus, has been issued to Walter 
Parks of Oakland, California. 

Developing Receptacle for Automatic Photographic 
Machines has been issued to Harry H. Wolfe of Kil- 
burn, London, England; assignor Ernest F. Bailey, 
London. Patent, number 1,494,203. 

A joint patent has been issued to Michael B. Sheridan 
and Frederick W. Flood of Perth, Western Australia, 
ona Camera. Patent, number 1,494,294. 

Patent, number 1,494,373, has been issued to Henry 
Power of San Francisco, California and assigned to the 
Hanovia Chemical and Manufacturing Company of 
Newark, N.J., on a Method of and Lens for Photo- 
graphically Producing Soft-Focus Effects. 





1924. The Fifteenth 


SEPTEMBER 6 to OcToBER 4, 
London Salon of Photography, an International 
Exhibition, will be held at the Galleries of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Color, 5a, Pall Mall 
East, London, S. W. 1, England. Last day for 


receiving prints, August 27, 1924. Entry-forms 
from the Hon. Secretary, at the above address or 
from PHoto-Era MAGAZINE. 

SEPTEMBER 10 to OcToBER 30, 1924. Third Kohaki 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 
Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 
Japan. 

SEPTEMBER 15 to OctToBER 25, 1924. 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OctopER 14 to NovempBer 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
miication blanks frem N. P. Moerdvke. ‘Sec., 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving prints, Sept. 15, 1924. 

OcToBER 17 to NoveMBER 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
H. A. Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 

~ Calif. 

OctTosBEeR 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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A Courtesy Extended and Appreciated 


TxosE who have followed my little editorials and 
articles, from time to time, will remember that I am 
not an enthusiastic booster for a large camera. In 
fact, I have virtually made it plain that a good vest- 
pocket camera would do all and, sometimes, more 
than an 8x 10 view-camera with tripod “’n every- 
thing’. However, I am now in an unusual position, 
due to the kindness of Mr. Abraham Feigenbaum, 
proprietor of The Tremont Camera Exchange, 5 Brom- 
field St., Boston, Mass. He is an old and valued 
friend of PHoro-Era Magazine. When he learned 
that I was to report at Camp Devens for my tour of 
military duty, with other officers of the U. S. Signal 
Corps, he assumed correctly that I would have no 
outfit larger than a vest-pocket camera with which 
to make record pictures of camp-activities. There- 
fore, out of the goodness of his heart—and to give me 
an equipment which would look official and _profes- 
sional, so he said—he sent me a 5 x 7 Compact Graflex 
completely fitted out to take to camp with his compli- 
ments. Needless to say, it is not everyone who has 
the privilege of using such an outfit. Never before 
have I had a better opportunity to have a vest-pocket 
214 x 314 camera meet a 5x7 Graflex on the same 
terms. In a subsequent issue I shall report the out- 
come of this camera encounter. 

Mr. Feigenbaum always prefers to hide his light 
under a bushel; but let me say here that there are few 
men who conduct their business on a higher plane of 
honesty and sound principle. Several years ago he 
went to Boston, a stranger; he faced keen competition 
and bitter discouragement; but he believed in true 
service; stuck to it; and to-day “Abe” is enjoying 
the well-merited confidence of leading amateur and 
professional photographers in all parts of the country. 


My Camera Fell Overboard 


ALTHOUGH my recent experience is in nowise to be 
considered new, yet, I venture to say that some of my 
readers may not know that a camera may fall over- 
board into several feet of water, be rescued, dried out, 
and eventually work as well as ever. However, I 
will point out that it makes a difference whether the 
water is salt or fresh. In my case, the water was 
fresh; and, after pulling up the camera—which con- 
tained a partly exposed roll of film—I hurried to the 
nearest sheltered spot, where I removed the film. Next, 
I found a spot in the sunlight, opened the camera, 
removed the back and let the camera dry out as much 
as possible. At the end of an hour or two the bellows 
were virtually dry and as flexible as ever. Parts of the 
leather-covering had peeled off in places. However, 
much to my dismay, the shutter would not operate 
with any regularity. The 1/100 speed was about 
1/10 and the 1/25 would not work at all. For the 
moment I saw myself without a camera for several 
weeks, while repairs were being made at the manu- 
facturer’s. However, I tried out leaving the camera 
near a stove over night and removed the front cell of 
the lens so that the heat might enter the mechanism 


of the shutter. The next morning the shutter operated 
with considerable accuracy; but it was still unreliable. 
I left the camera near the stove until afternoon and 
tried the shutter again. Much to my relief it functioned 
perfectly. To prove that it really did, let me say that 
this outfit went with me to Camp Deyens, during my 
tour of military duty, and that several of the pictures 
made with it appeared in the daily press. Moreover, 
it added some eighty negatives to my personal col- 
lection. Hence, a camera is not necessarily ruined if 
it does happen to fall overboard. Had I had a dark- 
room at hand when I removed the roll from the wet 
camera, I could have saved the pictures on the roll. 


That Stereoscopic Department 


In the July issue I asked for an expression from 
our readers with regard to establishing a stereoscopic 
department in Pxoto-Era Magazine. Although a 
number of letters have been received from various 
parts of the country and abroad, I should like to 
receive more in order that the success of such a depart- 
ment be assured. If it were merely a matter of setting 
aside a page or two for the department, the matter 
would be taken care of very easily. However, it is not 
only setting aside the space but it is the filling of this 
space with interesting and practical material twelve 
months in the year. To be sure, I could start the ball 
rolling by writing most of the material myself; but 
that is not my idea of such a department. The real 
interest and helpfulness of any department depends 
upon the active and prompt co-operation of all readers 
who are interested in that particular branch of photo- 
graphy. In short, I am glad to furnish the space, 
paper and my share of time provided those readers 
who are interested in stereoscopic photography will 
help by sending short items and illustrated articles on 
the subject. In conclusion, I am ready to begin just 
as soon as I receive a few more letters from those who 
would like a stereoscopic department and who will do - 
their share to make it a success. 


A Delightful Invitation Accepted 


In the last few issues of PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE, 
we have published poems by Agnes Barney Young, 
of Concord, New Hampshire. Anyone who reads 
them cannot fail to note their sincerity and their beauty. 
It so happens that the author has a cosey little camp 
about twelve miles from Wolfeboro, on the lake, 
situated on Locke’s Island, not far from the well- 
known Kimball’s Castle, near The Weirs. We received 
a cordial invitation to call and one day sailed down 
the lake to accept. Agnes Barney Young is just what 
her poems would lead us to expect—a quiet, motherly, 
warm-hearted, clear-thinking woman, whose poems 
have gone the length and breadth of New Hampshire, 
and beyond, because they are true and beautiful. As 
hostess, she entertained us delightfully; and, as we 
sailed homeward, we knew that we had been inspired, 
encouraged and helped to better things because of 
this, our new-made friend. 
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Southern California with Car and Camera 
FRANKLIN GRAY McINTOSH 


“The land where summers never cease 
Their sunny psalm of light and peace; } 
Whose moonlight poured for years untold, 
Has drifted down in dust of gold; 
Whose morning splendors, fallen in showers, 
Leave ceaseless sunrise in the flowers.” 


Pata A LIFORNIA—the land where sum- 

Ws] mers never cease, the land of the 
pine and the palm, of fruits and 
flowers, of gold and oil, of trees and 
mountains and ocean-beaches; the 
land of the poet and the artist; and, as some 
irreverent one has described it, the land of the 
“lemon and the nut”. There is, nevertheless, 
a certain glamour about California, and it is 
most surely a wonderland for the camerist and 
the motorist, two activities in which the writer 
takes much pleasure. 

So when it was decided, after much discussion, 
that we should spend another winter in Cal- 
ifornia, my thoughts naturally jumped to the 
pleasure we would have driving over her wonder- 
ful roads and making pictures of the many 
beauty-spots which are to be found on every 
_ hand in this wonderland of the Pacific Coast. 

The matter of transportation of the family 
from Pennsylvania to California, including a 
small baby, the obtaining of a car and the rent- 
ing of a house, would prove of little interest to 
the reader of this article, so we will begin with 
the day that we found ourselves comfortably 
settled in a pleasant location in Los Angeles 
with a good car in the garage and the question 
up for discussion—where shall we go first? 

Los Angeles, “The City of our Lady, the 
Queen of the Angels’’, was settled by the Spanish 
padres and soldiers in 1781; and, briefly speak- 
ing, lies midway between the ocean and the 
foothills, so that in starting out for a ride it 
must always be decided whether we shall go to 
the beaches or go to the mountains. It makes 
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little difference, however, for there is beauty in 
every direction; and, if the reader will bear with 
me, I shall try to tell of a few of the delightful 
trips we made. 

It seems strange indeed, that the Pacific 
Coast, the section most distant from the place 
of discovery of our continent, should have a 
history antedating much of the Eastern part 
of our country. It was in the year 1542, just 
fifty years after Columbus landed at San Salva- 
dor, that the Spanish explorer, Juan Cabrillo, 
set sail from the west coast of Mexico and landed 
at San Diego; later landing at what is now 
San Pedro, the harbor and within the limits of 
Los Angeles. Thirty years later Sir Francis 
Drake sailed along California’s coast, and in 
1602 an expedition under Viscaino touched at 
several points on the coast of California. There 
were no other white men who visited California 
for more than a hundred and fifty years; but in 
1769 an expedition under the guidance of Father 
Junipero Serra, a Franciscan monk of great piety, 
landed at San Diego and established the first of 
a series of Missions that were intended to con- 
vert the Indians and, incidentally, to hold Cali- 
fornia as a possession of the Spanish Crown. 

There were eventually about twenty-one of 
these missions erected in California and some of 
them were quite extensive and became very 
wealthy until their secularisation by the Govern- 
ment in 1834. Many of these old missions are 
still in existence and they form one of the points 
of greatest interest to all visitors to California. 

There are several of them within easy driving 
distance of Los Angeles, and the first one that 
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THE BELLS OF SAN GABRIEL 


we visited was that of San Gabriel. The Mission 
of San Gabriel Archangel is situated in the village 
of San Gabriel, a sleepy little hamlet, largely 
inhabited by Mexicans, and very picturesque 
with its giant pepper and eucalyptus trees. 
It is about eight miles from Los Angeles on an 
excellent boulevard that extends along the 
fruitful valley of San Gabriel to the little town 
of Pomona and on to Redlands, or Riverside 
and San Diego, if one has a mind to keep going. 
But we have come out to-day to see the old 
mission, so let us park the car under that big 
pepper-tree in the rear of the mission and see if 
we can get a picture or two. We will take the 
old Graflex and walk about a bit. We at once 
find two points of particular interest about the 
ancient building; one is the crumbling old 
stone-and-adobe staircase that clings to the 
front of the building and is shadowed by the 
gnarled old pepper-tree growing at the edge of 
the sidewalk; the other is the set of moss-green 
bells, each in its separate arched stone-niche. 
These bells are very ancient and were brought 
to this country from Spain before the founding 
of the mission and still are used to call the 
worshippers to the service which is held in the 
old chapel—partly restored—in one end of the 
mission. I am sure that many thousand pictures 
have been made of this old mission; for since the 
advent of the automobile and the trolley-car 
San Gabriel has become the mecca of many more 
pilgrims than ever visited it in the days of the 
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old Spanish Missionaries, although at one time 
they had upwards of five thousand Indian con- 
verts working for them at this one mission. It 
is quite likely that many of my readers have a 
better picture of San Gabriel than the one 
accompanying this article; but it was a dark, 


cloudy day when it was made, and, although — 


I used my Graflex and gave it a twenty-fifth, at 
stop F/8, I was not particularly pleased with 
the result. 

The next mission in point of distance from 
Los Angeles is that of San Fernando Rey de 
Espafia, which is some twenty miles northwest 
of the city and was the seventeenth of the 
twenty-one missions built in California. It 
was founded in 1797. 
land which at that time was barren desert, 
although with the advent of irrigation it has 


It was surrounded by | 


since blossomed like the proverbial flower- — 


garden. It was not so prosperous as some of 
the other missions; but when it was confiscated 
by the Mexicans in 1834, its wealth was com- 
puted at one hundred-fifty thousand dollars, 


of which their stock of liquors accounted for — 


seven thousand. At this time it had about a 
thousand Indians on its rolls. 
It was these Indians, under the guidance of 


the padres, who tilled the fields and built the — 


mission. To those of us who have always under- — 


stood that the Indian of the Pacific coast was of — 
a very low order of intelligence, and was both — 


indolent and slothful, the work that was done 
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by the Indians in constructing these old build- 
ings is interesting and awakening. 

The building is a long, low, affair not nearly 
so picturesque as some of the others, but intensely 
interesting when we note that it is made of 
adobe bricks with great thick walls, its ceilings 
held up by immense, hand-hewn beams, and 
its roof covered with wonderful, hand-made 
tiles, softened by time and the elements to 
colors and tints that delight the eye of an artist. 
The most picturesque part of the old building 


with mostly a Mexican and_ half-breed popu- 
lation. Possibly, because of the fact that this 
mission was built of hewn stone and cement, 
it has withstood the ravages of time better than 
the others that were built mostly of adobe; but, 
at any rate, the photographer is nearly over- 
whelmed with picturesque subjects for his camera. 
It would be possible for one to spend an entire 
day within the enclosure of San Juan and come 
away with several dozen fine pictures. We have 
the ruins of the old church with its immensely 





THE PORTELLO, SAN FERNANDO MISSION 


is unquestionably the long, cloistered walk, or 
*“portello”’, which extends across the entire front 
of the building. This is a succession of graceful, 
rounded arches which clearly proves that the 
designer had the true artistic feeling. Then, 
we have the simple but graceful iron grill-work 
over the windows and the great, oaken door. 
This door is the main entrance and is surmounted 
by a graceful arch with classic columns on each 
side. It was a pleasant, bright, sunshiny day 
when we visited San Fernando and the picture 
we made of the portello was made with the 
Graflex with a Bausch & Lomb Tessar lens, 
and we gave it a twenty-fifth at F/16. 

By far the most interesting and picturesque 
of all the missions is that of San Juan Capistrano. 
This mission was founded in 1776 and is situated 
about sixty miles from Los Angeles, in the 
little village of Capistrano, a picturesque hamlet 
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high arches and its carved stone, and the little 
campanile tucked away in one corner with its 
four old-time bells, the cloistered walk around 
two sides of the inner court, with vines and 
roses clambering over the arches, the wonderful 
three-way arch in the corner, the ruins of the 
old cloisters, the gardens and the old pepper- 
trees, all of which are attractive subjects for 
the pictorialist. It was a bright day that we 
visited Capistrano and all my efforts were made 
with stop F/8 or F/16 with a twenty-fifth of a 
second exposure. 

In addition to the missions I have described 
above, we have within a day’s ride the missions 
of San Diego, San Luis Rey, Ventura and Santa 
Barbara, all more or less picturesque and each 
with at least one distinguishing characteristic 
that is well worth photographing; but we cannot 
take more space to describe the missions, for 
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SAN LUIS REY MISSION 
THE COURTYARD OF SAN LUIS REY 
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COURTYARD OF SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO 


there are too many other things that we must 
see before we leave. 

Next to the missions, I think possibly the 
visiting camerist will be attracted to the’beaches. 
The California beaches are surely as picturesque 
as may be found anywhere in the world, not 
even excepting the rocky coast of Maine and 
New England. Probably the most interesting 
is the stretch along the Seventeen-Mile Drive 
at Monterey with its high, rocky cliffs against 
which the waves are dashing noisily. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, who made his home here for 
some time, has written: “‘No other coast have 
I enjoyed so much in all weather—such a spec- 
tacle of ocean’s greatness, such beauty of chang- 
ing color, and so much thunder in the sound— 
as at Monterey.” And the old, wind-blown 
and storm-tortured cypress-trees, the like of 
which can be found in no other part of the 
world. Stevenson described them in the fol- 
lowing sentence: ““No words can give an idea 
of the contortions of their growth; they might 
figure without a change in the nether Hellas 
Dante painted it.”’ And yet there is surely 
wonderful beauty in them. We visited this 
part of Monterey in the late afternoon in March, 
and most of my pictures were made against the 
sun with the lens wide open. I hope to go back 
some time again, for I know I can do much better. 

There are many other points of interest in 
Monterey, which is one of the oldest towns on 
the coast. For instance, we might wish to make 
“a picture of the crumbling old house in which 
Stevenson lived, and I know some of our lovers 
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of marine-and-harbor pictures could spend many 
days around the harbor at Monterey where the 
fishing-boats come in. Monterey is not the only 
place that has a picturesque beach, however, for 
within easy motoring distance of the city of 
Angels may be found Laguna, La Jolla, (pro- 
nounced La Hoya), Del Mar and others only a 
trifle less interesting. The day we visited La 
Jolla the air was clear, as it was just after a rain, 
but the sky was overcast. My exposures with 
the Graflex were all at a twenty-fifth of a second 
with stop F/8. The pictures of Laguna were 
made with an old No. 4 Kodak with a rapid 
rectilinear lens and were made on a cloudy day 
with stop F/8 and a twenty-fifth. 

Laguna is a most interesting little colony of 
artists. California is the mecca of painters, 
and although there are many high-class artists 
and some of considerable renown, there are 
many who think they are artists although it 
is questionable if anyone else would agree with 
them. There is a similar colony at Carmel, 
and Samuel G. Blythe once said to me that 
“You could find more long-haired men and 
short-haired women, more artists that never 
sold a picture, more writers that never had 
anything published and more poets that never 
made a rhyme, at Carmel than any other place 
on earth’. Nevertheless, Laguna is a very 
picturesque little village and their art-gallery, 
which is open to the public, is very well worth 
a visit. Such painters as Puthuff, Wendt and 
Paine are very proud to exhibit and win at their 
annual salons. 
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Next in order for us to visit are some of the 
canyons. There are many of these in easy 
motoring distance of our temporary home and 
I should like to be able to describe them all in 
detail, for each one differs from the others and 
they afford some of the most picturesque views 
of any part of the State. There is lovely Laurel 
Canyon, picturesque Santa Monica Canyon with 
its grand old sycamores, Coldwater Canyon, 
Santa Inez Canyon, Tahunga, Sierra Madre and 


neglected is Turnbull Canyon, which is reached 
by a run of some fifteen miles southwest of Los 
Angeles on the Whittier boulevard to the thriv- 
ing and clean-looking little city of Whittier, 
where we turn to the left and on a fine road and 
by easy grades we wind up the canyon and over 
the top of the Puente Hills. Always will I 
remember the view of the San Gabriel Valley, 
and the hills beyond, that burst upon our view 
when we reached the crest of our climb. Below 
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San Gabriel Canyon; the very names of which 
suggest the beauties that they have on display. 
But of them all there are one or two that we can 
never forget. 

One lovely day in April we started out the 
San Fernando Valley and, following the fine 
state highway to Girard, we turned to our left 
into Topango Canyon. This by easy grades and 
curves winds through and over the Santa Monica 
Mountains and when the top is reached, where 
there is a lunchroom and rest-house, we were so 
entranced by the view that we left the car and, 
climbing a small eminence, tried a picture with 
the Graflex at F/22 and a twenty-fifth. The 


result is not particularly pictorial but will give. 


some faint idea of what lay before our eyes. 

Then, by somewhat sharper grades, we 
descended the other side of the range, when 
suddenly upon rounding a curve, there ahead 
of and below us, lay the blue, blue Pacific, on 
this day, rolling majestically up on the sands 
and shimmering in the sunlight—a sight that 
will remain in my memory forever. 

Another canyon trip that should not be 
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us, laid out like irregular squares on a chess- 
board, were the avocado, walnut and citrus 
fruit-groves of the valley. To the right of us 
were the San Jose hills and, across the valley, 
ahead of us, were the foothills of the San Gabriel 
Mountains with Mt. Lowe, Mt. Wilson and Old 
Baldy looming high into the clouds with their 
snow-capped peaks. With our field-glasses we 
could even see the golden fruit of the orange- 
trees in the valley below and could almost smell 
the perfume of the orange-blossoms. It was a 
picture never to be forgotten, and no camera nor 
painter could do it justice. The pictures I made 
were with the old, friendly Graflex with stop 
F/16 at my customary speed of a twenty-fifth. 

I should like to tell you of my trip up San 
Dimas Canyon where the road is rough and 
stony and very, very narrow, clinging on the side 
of the mountain and twisting back and forth, so 
that it is necessary to drive slowly and very 
carefully, and if another car is met, one or the 
other must back up until a place sufficiently 
wide to pass may be found. It is quite a thrilling 
little trip, even to an old-timer; but after driving 
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up it, as far as the road goes, and then walking a 
half mile further, I was well repaid, for I found 
a series of wonderful waterfalls that I am ashamed 
to admit were beyond my ability to photograph 
in a satisfactory manner, as they were so high, 
and the canyon so narrow and crooked, that I 
could not find a satisfactory viewpoint. How- 
ever, the walk back through the trees and 
along the stream was very enjoyable. 

The part of our visit to California that was 
most enjoyable to me was unquestionably the 
trip that I made back into the Mojave Desert, 
but before we start for the desert there are a 
few places that we cannot afford to miss. ‘There 
is the Arroyo Seco with its twisted Sycamores 
and its. picturesque Eucalypti, the graceful 
bridge that spans it, and the wonderful tree- 
lined streets of Pasadena. Then there is Mount 
Rubidoux with its huge wooden cross, where 
upwards of twenty thousand people have gath- 
ered for sunrise services on Easter morn, and 
the Torrey Pines near Del Mar, which are most 
picturesque and which grow nowhere else in 
the world. All of these things and many more 
are a delight to the pictorial photographer. 

The Desert! The very word has always had 
a strange fascination for me and carries with 
it a thrill even to-day. The romance of the 
great American Desert has always appealed to 
me and some day I intend to spend at least a 
month with camera and car in Arizona and New 
Mexico, but this time we will have to content 
ourselves with a much tamer but by no means 
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uninteresting trip across the California desert. 

It had rained the night before I started for 
the Mojave Desert and everything had been 
washed clean. The sky was filled with fleecy 
white clouds and the air was free of haze. Our 
way lies through Hollywood, past the great 
motion-picture studios to and through the 
San Fernando Valley, across the Santa Susana 
Mountains by the Newhall Tunnel, through a 
wonderful valley with marvelous mountain- 
panoramas on each hand; and at about forty- 
five miles from home we find ourselves well 
started in our ascent of the Tejon Range— 
please pronounce it Tay-hén—and, near at 
hand, are the ruins of old Fort Tejon, built 
as a protection against the Indians in 1854. 

Our route lies over the Ridge Road, and it is 
well named, for we found ourselves climbing 
along on the very top of a high ridge, now look- 
ing down hundreds of feet to the valley on our 
right, and now to the one on our left. Little 
ranch-houses nestle in these valleys with their 
green fields and grazing cattle; but all around 
us are stupendous, rocky peaks, bare of all 
vegetation; and along the roadside nothing 
grows but an cccasional, tall yucca, the omni- 
present sage-brush with its fresh, green leaves 
just coming out and the stunted manzanita 
with its characteristic red bark. 

After some fifty miles of twisting mountain- 
road we came to the top of the Tejon Range 
at 4170 feet, and there before us stretched a 
wonderful desert-view that rivals in its colors 
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“ 





the famous Painted Desert. An exposure of a 
twenty-fifth with F/22 gave me only fair results. 
But I am sure that any photograph, of necessity 
being a monotone, would be disappointing of 
this view. A_ straightaway coast of several 
miles and then a dash across the wide, flat San 
Joaquin valley brought us to Bakersfield. 

Not being out for any record, we decided to 
stop for the night at Bakersfield, which is a good 
little city with a modern hotel. Leaving Bakers- 


The rest of the trip, as far as the town of 
Mojave, was rather dismal and monotonous, 
with nothing but sand and rock with an occasional 
Spanish Bayonet or Tree Yucca growing beside 
the road. Mojave itself is not of any interest 
except that it is here that our good road ends and 
for the next seventy-five miles we are going to 
cut right across the desert on nothing but a sand- 
trail to Barstow and Daggett. In places the 
sand is fairly deep and at one point we drove 
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field the next morning, which was clear and 
bright with no clouds, we passed for a number 
of miles through an irrigated district with fine 
groves of oranges, figs and olives, and large 
fields of cotton and many vineyards. But we 
soon ran out of this region and began to feel 
that we were drawing near the real desert. 

After we had driven some fifteen miles we 
started to climb the Tehachapi mountain-range 
and for quite a distance it was extremely inter- 
esting, being surrounded on all sides by high 
peaks with most intriguing-looking valleys 
away down below us. At one point we could 
see several ranches, the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
and two railroad-tunnels. It is at this point 
that the railroad, which we have been following 
more or less closely, makes a complete circle and 
by a series of loops and tunnels reaches the top 
of the range. 
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across what was evidently at one time a lake: 
for the trail was as level as a table and almost 
as hard as a rock. We saw a most interesting 
mirage here. 

We met no one except one mining-prospector 
with his two little burros, wearily plodding 
along on foot. The only life we saw were several 
of the gray, desert rats and the only vegetation 
was the tall Tree Yucca, an occasional cactus 
and greasewood, a bush that was just coming in 
leaf and on which the cattle graze when forage is 
scarce. We saw several skeletons of cattle or 
horses that had died near the trail, and just 
before reaching Barstow we noticed a mound 
beside the road with a rude cross that was 
sagging and weather-beaten and unquestionably 
had been there for many years. Doubtless, 
this was the grave of one of the early pioneers 
and quite possibly he met his death by violence, 
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either from the Indians or the 
white outlaws of those early days. 

Daggett is a typical desert-town, with only 
a few shacks scattered along a nondescript street 
and a couple of mongrel dogs and _half-breed 
children the only life in sight. It was from here, 
however, that over thirty million dollars, worth 
of silver was mined and here that the “Twenty 
Mule Team Borax” got its name, as it took 
twenty mules to haul a wagon-load of borax 
from Death Valley to the railroad at Daggett. 

We can return to Los Angeles from Barstow 
by way of Victorville and the Cajon Pass, but 
on this trip we will turn south again at San 
Bernardino and, passing Redlands, we are soon 
on our way down the Imperial Valley. 

Twenty-five years ago this valley was a 
typical desert, sun-blistered and barren, with a 
temperature of a hundred and thirty in the 
summer-time, and less than an inch of rainfall 
a year. Then some one conceived the idea of 
bringing water from the Colorado River for 
irrigation-purposes, and now it is one of the 
most fertile spots in America. This is the only 
place in America where dates will mature and 
the Imperial Valley cantaloupes are justly 
famous all over the country. 

Although the entire trip is of much interest 
to anyone who is a lover of the great, open 
spaces, yet Palm Springs and Palm Canyon is 
the first outstanding point of interest on the 
trip. The main road is good, but to reach Palm 
Canyon we have a sandy, ungraded trail of eight 
miles to pass over. But it is well worth the 
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jolting and bumping to see this truly remarkable 
oasis. The canyon itself is a deep, rocky cleft 
in the mountains that reaches for sixteen miles, 
and the palms extend for the entire distance. 
These palms are native and are several hundred 
years old. There are in all hundreds, or maybe 
thousands, of them and they are scattered along 
the stream which flows merrily down the rocky 
ravine, only to sink away and lose itself in the 
sand within a quarter of a mile of the mouth of 
the canyon. What a blessed sight this palm- 
shaded oasis must have been to the old Spanish 
Padre who discovered it first, on one of his trips 
from his mission in the southern part of the State 
to one of the northern ones. 

I reached it just before dusk, and my pictures 
were made at F/4.5 and a tenth or a twenty- 
fifth of a second exposure. As I left this inter- 
esting spot, the sun was sinking behind the 
range of snow-covered peaks and the after- 
glow had painted this snow a brilliant red. It 
was a sight that will never be forgotten. The 
desert is not, as most people think, a level stretch 
of sand; for although, at times, one may drive 
for miles over such a stretch, the mountains are 
never out of sight. 

Be it known that, although part of the Imperial 
Valley has been irrigated and grows everything 
in the shape of vegetables and fruit that can be 
grown anywhere, there are long stretches that 
have never been reclaimed and are as much 
desert as the great Sahara ever was. Our road 
goes for about forty miles along the great Salton 
Sea, which is some three-hundred feet below sea- 
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2 Ocotilla on the Desert 
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level, and for miles we see nothing but sand- 
dunes and rock, with the typical desert-growths, 
the mesquite, greasewood, cactus, smoke-tree 
and the ocotilla. The latter, when I saw it, was 
just coming into bloom and its bright red blossoms 
were most conspicuous. I made a number of 
pictures of these typical desert-growths and 
generally used stop F/16 and gave them a 
twenty-fifth. 

Our return home was by way of San Diego 
where there are many wonderful subjects for 
the pictorialist, and up the coast-route, past 
Sunset Cliffs, La Jolla, and Del Mar, all wonder- 


ful spots for the photographer who is in search 
of interesting pictures. 

In writing this article, I have tried to set 
forth a few of the places that a winter-visitor 
from the East would enjoy seeing and where 
he would find unlimited material for his pictorial 
efforts. I have made no effort to cover the sub- 
ject exhaustively, nor are any of the pictures 
submitted intended to portray anything but the 
feeble efforts of a mere beginner in pictorial 
work; and I have no doubt that most of my 
readers, going over the same ground, would 
produce much better work. 


Architectural Photography for the Amateur 


CAPT. JAMES D. BASEY, U.S. A., RTD. 


=—yaiOR the amateur who wishes to 
improve his technique, I doubt 
that there is any better school of 
training than that of architectural 
photography. In no other branch 
is such care necessary; every possible move- 
ment and adjustment of the camera comes into 
use at one time or another, short, medium and 
long-focus lenses are employed at various 
instances, special plates or films are required 
for certain subjects, and the problem of exposure 
—especially where interiors are photographed— 
is not one to be despised. For several months 
I have been working, at the request of the 
architects, on two of the new buildings of the 
Washington State Capitol Group at Olympia; 
perhaps some of the lessons I have learned by 
experience may be of value to other amateurs. 
Although I have been making pictures for a 
number of years, I will have to admit that I 
have learned more about technique during the 
past few months than all the rest of the time 
put together. 

For serious pictorial, architectural work, the 
hand-stand, to use the British phrase, or the 
view-camera is essential. The reflecting-camera, 
excellent as it is for traveling and snapshot 
work, is hardly suitable. In these days of 
enlarging, it is really unnecessary to use any- 
thing’ larger than 314 x 4144—as a matter of 
fact, I have found the 214 x 314 just as efficient. 
Until recently, it was impossible to purchase 
on the American market a small camera which 
embodied the adjustments necessary—e.g., ex- 
treme rising-and-falling front, swing-front or 
back, wide-angle movement, double- or triple- 
extension, revolving-back and the like. Recourse, 
therefore, was had to the excellent 314 x 414 





Una camera manufactured by J. A. Sinclair & 
Co. of London. This apparatus, which combines 
all the features outlined above, has proved most 
satisfactory and in many ways preferable to the 
view type. The greatest emphasis must be 
laid upon the rising-front movement—this 
should not be simply ample, it ought to be extra- 
ordinary. The camera which I use allows the 
lens to be raised two inches, an amount which 
I have often found necessary. Hence, extreme 
covering-power is a requirement of the lens- 
equipment. By far the most suitable lens for 
this type of work consists of one of the cemented 
convertible series such as the Protar, Turner- 
Reich or Goerz Dagor; personally, I use a 
6-inch Ross Combinable and a 434-inch Berthiot 
Eurygraphe. I doubt that there is much to 
choose between any of them, for there is no 
such thing as a best lens. If one’s means are 
not limited, a set of three or more combinable 
single lenses ought to be ideal. The old adage, 
‘Always use the longest focal length possible’’, 
applies strongly to architectural photography; 
but instances are bound to arise when a wide- 
angle lens becomes obligatory; however, wherever 
possible avoid it. 
If the architectural subject is of white stone, 
the constant employment of filters for outside 
work is of course necessary. I must confess a 
preference for the Wratten K-3 and the Burke 
and James Ideal A. In many cases the K-2 is 
sufficiently strong, but in others the Wratten G 
or Lifa No. 4 only will give proper color-sepa- 
ration. A very useful addition to one’s equip- 
ment is a folding lens-hood, preferably one 
constructed so as to take a filter. Numerous 
occasions will arise when the use of such will 
mean all the difference between success and 
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failure. Although my own inclination is to 
work for a sharp negative—obtaining my diffu- 
sion while enlarging—the use of the new East- 
man Pictorial Diffusion Disk is very well suited 
to architectural subjects in which light and 
shade play the foremost part. 

The choice of a negative medium is dependent 
upon the subject. For practically all outdoor- 
work, the Commercial Ortho or Panchromatic 
cut film answer all requirements. The merits 
of these materials are too well known to require 
any further word of approbation. For interior 
work, where halation is probable or possible, 
I beg to take issue with the authorities who 
say that film is non-halation. In many instances, 
while photographing the interiors of the Capitol 
Buildings, I found the halation-qualities of 
film so detrimental that recourse was had to 
plates such as the Lumiére S. E. Anti-halo and 
the Grieshaber Ortho Anti-halo. In the above 
plates, an anti-halo coating is found between 
the emulsion and glass. To the best of my knowl- 
edge this is the only system which absolutely 
prevents halation—moreover, it is the style of 
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plate used by most European amateurs. To 
paraphrase, wherever possible use cut film, 
otherwise employ real non-halation plates for 
architectural photography. 

Everyone has his own pet developer. Up to 
last year I was a most fervent user of pyro for 
both tank and tray. While in Europe during 
1923, some of my French photographic friends 
insisted on my trying glycin—‘‘since then I 
have used no other’. I might say that I am now 
a glycin fan, my only regret is that I did not 
start using it years before. Employed in the 
open tank and mixed so as to give approximate 
thirty-minute development, glycin gives, in my 
opinion, the finest negatives obtainable—detailed, 
transparent and entirely free of chemical fog. 
The latitude of this developer is marvelous. If 
there is anything in the negative, glycin will 
bring it out, and I have achieved incredible 
results with heavy overexposure. The keeping- 
qualities in solution render it unsurpassed for 
tank-use. In France, especially, it has been 
popularised by the well-known firm of Poulenc 
Fréres. I feel sure that when it is better known, 
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glycin will become the standard developer of 
the American pictorial worker. 

To recapitulate, I would suggest the fol- 
lowing—a quarter plate (314 x 414) hand-stand 
or view-camera which, embodies extraordinary 
rising-front, swing front or back, revolving- 
back, double- or triple-extension, wide-angle 
movement, a convertible cemented lens of about 
6-inches focal length, a wide-angle lens of about 
3-inches focal length, one medium and one 
strong filter, a folding lens-hood which permits 
the use of a filter; Commercial Ortho or Pan- 
chromatic cut film for most work, real anti- 
halation plates for emergency use; and, lastly, 
the result to be developed in glycin. 

The accompanying photographs are of two of 
the new buildings which form part of the Wash- 
ington State Capitol Group. The Temple of 
Justice and Insurance Buildings are now com- 
pleted and work is progressing rapidly on the 
main edifice which will house both chambers 
of the legislature. When complete, the group 
will comprise several other buildings and will 
probably be the most beautiful and imposing 
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of its kind in the country. To the pictorial 
photographers of the Northwest, this group will 
compensate in a way for our lack of a Pennsyl- 
vania Station or Lincoln Memorial, those archi- 
tectural gems of the East. 
GE 
SoME states have spent millions in the effort 
to make their official headquarters a focus of art 
and talent. St. Paul boasts an architectural gem; 
Harrisburg is ornately decorated. New York has 
erected a French chateau on the top of a steep 
s'‘ope—a most unreasonable location from a 
photographer’s way of thinking. The only way 
I know of to get it upright on a film is to make it 
sidewise down Eagle Street. Beacon Hill is 
famous, and the golden dome at the head of 
Park Street needs no more introduction than does 
the likeness of a codfish that hangs over the 
Speaker’s desk. The dome at Des Moines covers 
much that is of interest—an especially fine law 
library, for one thing. 
GEORGE STEEL SEYMOUR. 
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Making My Camera Pay Through Calendars 


FRANK 


ALRST, it had been a new camera 
and then a special lens. Then, I 
had to have an enlarger and right 
on the heels of that came a dry- 
mounting press. All of these con- 
sumed their share of the materials. Honestly, 
I got so—well, if you are married you know the 
feeling; if you are not married, you would not 
understand. Although this was along in the 
autumn, I realised that if there was to be any 
Merry Christmas and Happy New Year about 
our place, I had better quit spending and try to 
get some money back, because even in Texas we 
have coal-bills. 

After considerable deliberation, I decided that 
it would be calendars. After selecting some 
negatives which I thought offered the best 
possibilities, I had a few night-sessions with the 
enlarger and mounter, and I was ready for the 
supreme test—making the sales. 





REEVES 


The first man I called on told me that he had 


never used calendars for advertising; that he did | 


not believe them profitable; too many of them 
went into the waste-basket. I told him that 
unless a man had something different—something 
high-class —he was perhaps correct. His reply to 
this was that he had never seen anything different 
in the calendar-line. 

“Mr. Carter,” I said, “I realise that you are 
not in the market for calendars, but if you are 
not too busy I should like to show you something 
different—something I think you will enjoy 
looking over.” He agreed, and I put my lot of 
samples before him. As he turned through 
them, I watched the ones that interested him 
most; one he went back to the second time. As 
he looked at it, I said: “If you were to receive 
that calendar about the first of January, what 
would you do with it?” 

“JT would put it up, of course,” he replied. 
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“Do you not think most people would do the 
same thing?” was my next query. 

Well, it ended up by my getting his order for 
one hundred calendars, and I was started on my 
money-making way. 

I had a very good picture of the Federal 
Building and Park in the center of the town. I 
sold one hundred of it to a real-estate and in- 


Cream Bread’’, printed in brown letters. Con- 
sequently, I had supplied myself with some of 
his bread-wrappers and gone over these letters 
carefully with black ink. When the luncheon 
was spread out, I placed a loaf of bread in a 
prominent but natural position, and told the 
party why I wanted the picture. They entered 
into the spirit of it and, as they ate, I made the 
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surance firm. A boot-maker, who specialised 
in cowboy-boots, was my next customer, and he 
used a ranch-scene. Then, our leading hotel- 
proprietor decided to use a picture of the hotel. 
The city-baker was next and, very much like 
my first customer, he had never seen anything 
different. Well, I felt it to be my duty to show 
him something different. About the time I 
began to think he was correct, my wife suggested 
that we get up a little picnic and: show some of 
his bread in the luncheon. We decided that three 
couples would be about the right number for the 
picture, and the first opportunity found us 
heading for the river which, we believed, offered 
the proper setting. He was featuring “Golden 
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picture. Yes, he ordered his hundred calendars, 
and two 16 x 20 enlargements. He also followed 
my suggestion of not printing his card on the 
mount, but let the loaf of bread tell the story. 

A gentleman who had an attractive summer- 
camp, and did considerable entertaining during 
the summer, bought one hundred small calendars 
to send to people who had been his guests. 

A check-up at the end of the year showed 
that I had delivered twelve hundred calendars 
ranging in size from 5 x 7 to 14 x 20 inches. I 
made five of the latter size for one gentleman 
and charged him $30.00. I found it much easier 
to make sales where the picture used pertained 
to the buyer’s business. All my pictures were of 
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local scenes, and I told each customer, when he 
bought a subject, that no one else could get any 
just like it. You will probably be amazed at 
the number of people who want only one or two 
and are willing to pay good prices. If you do not 
have an enlarger, do not think you are out of it. 
I found a market for small calendars, and found 
it profitable to make them. 

Now, a word as to making the calendars. 
Of course, your work must be neat. There is a 
great deal of difference in making one hundred 
enlargements or prints from one negative and 
the same number of prints from as many different 
negatives. After I ascertained the correct 
printing-time, I would print all of the enlarge- 
ments and then develop. I found this to be a 
saving in time and material. 

If you do not have a dry-mounting press, 
perhaps it will be better for you to use the slip- 
in calendar now made by the Eastman Kodak 
Company and other card-companies. They 
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can be had in sizes as large as 8 x 10 and they 
have sufficient room on them to print the buyer’s 
card. I found, however, that by usimg Duplex — 
Card-Board made by W. O. Wood Mfg. Co., I — 
could get up a calendar that seemed to sell more 
readily. True, it was more work; but the profit — 
was increased by using them. This cardboard — 
may be had in harmonising shades, and I found 
a more finished and better appearance could be 
had by using two sheets of cardboard and giving — 
it a double-mounted effect. This also gave the — 
mount more rigidity and helped it to retain its — 
shape when hung up. By doing a little figuring, 
I found that the 22 x 28 sheets could be cut to 
advantage so that the smaller pieces could be — 
utilised for smaller calendars. <A little Le Page's, 
or some similar glue, applied at the corners, held 
the two pieces of cardboard together in the — 
finished mount. 

I told a printer how many jobs I would have 
and he made a satisfactory price on the entire q 
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lot.. In fact, I sold him some calendars before 
_ we had finished. 

Calendar-pads may be had from virtually any 
of the calendar-houses, as well as other sources, 
at prices ranging from two to three and a half 
cents each. On the small pictures and calendars, 
I used a gummed metal hanger which could be 
stuck to the back of mount and give a neat 
appearance. For the larger calendars, or where 
I wished to give it a better appearance, I used 
an office eyelet-punch to make the holes and small 
ribbon or cord for the tie. 

As to the price to charge, that will be affected 


in a way by the class of people you are dealing 
with; but impress on them that they are getting 
something different, something that their cus- 
tomers will appreciate and keep, which is the 
real measure of the good it does them. I found 
I could sell at a price that covered cost of material 
plus a satisfactory allowance for the time con- 
sumed, and I enjoyed the work. Even if you do 
not try it on an extensive scale, try it out with 
some of your favorite negatives to make gifts 
for some of your friends. It will be something 
different and they will like it because of the 
personal interest shown. 


Photography for the Artist 


artists was started the other day 
Li when the Count Chabrier, the emi- 
Zy f4) nent French critic, picked two 

4| photographs out of the thousand 
or more examples of modern art at the Inde- 
pendents’ show, for the subject of a special 
article in La Revue du Vrai et du Beau. There 
was no lack of other things for him to write about, 
and he had never heard of the particular photo- 
grapher whose work impressed him so greatly— 
evidently he had made a novel and interesting 
discovery. Both pictures were the work of 
Rabinovitch, a pictorialist and _ professional 
whose point of view toward his medium is well 
worth attention. 

It is a very noticeable fact that writers on art, 
with reputations at stake, include photographers 
now among the creators of the beauty it is their 
job to “celebrate”. This does not prove that the 
camera is being used more skilfully than ever 
before, but that the wall of prejudice, which has 
hitherto kept photography out in the cold, is 
rapidly breaking down. Recent exhibitions in 
New York have caused it to crumble yards at a 
time, so that in a very short while there may be 
not a single stone left. Then the cautious and 
timid ones who have long admired certain camera- 
pictures with a furtive eye, will feel correct and 
comfortable again, and rejoice in being able to 
say, “I told you so,”’ to those who would have 
jeered at them before. 

Unlike some of his colleagues, Rabinovitch is 
not a crusader in the cause of his medium; not 
with words, at least. He believes that the proof 
of a picture is in its looks, and Jeaves the con- 
troversial lances for others to break. He does 
not impose his personal conviction that for por- 
traiture and the portrayal of the dance, photo- 





graphy is not merely the best, but one of the only 
adequate mediums. 

His ideas on the subject of the camera as an 
auxiliary to hand-processes have, however, much 
to interest workers in those mediums. <A very 
large proportion of painters and sculptors are 
accustomed to employ photography as an aid in 
their work, and among illustrators and commer- 
cial artists the practice is almost universal. The 
day is long past when the sitter had to be done 
from life, from the beginning to the end of the 
picture; photographs now take the sitter’s place, 
if not altogether, at least to a great extent. It 
is possible that artists do not always tell their 
colleagues how greatly they are dependent on 
this ‘“‘mechanical’’ help and time-saver; the pho- 
tographers know, though. For they are con- 
stantly called upon to make the portrait-base of a 
future painting in oils or charcoal-drawing or 
marble-bust. A large number of present-day 
artists use figure-studies, but very few of them 
are prone to admit it. 

Now the contention of camera-artists like 
Rabinovitch, Muray, et al., is this: What sort 
of portrait will a painter make when he has to 
see his subject through another man’s eyes? 
Assuming that the subject has gone to a good 
photographer to be taken, as is usually done, the 
picture he will get will be more than the simple 
record of features a kodak-snapshot would have 
been—it will be the expression of a point of view 
as well. The result in the finished painting can 
then be one of two things: either a colored copy, 
well or badly done, with the addition of a back- 
ground and a few “props”; or else an interpreta- 
tion based on somebody else’s, which, of course, 
no true artist would think of accepting. Since 
photography must be used, then, it should be 
learned by the artist himself and used with the 
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same proficiency and knowledge as any other 
auxiliary to his work. 

Many artists, working from the general run of 
photographs, or making their own without hav- 
ing first mastered the action of lenses, find them- 
selves caught in all kinds of pictorial traps. 
They forget to allow for great loss of planes, 
unless they know how to handle the camera skil- 
fully; they get considerable disparity of size, 
owing to the fact that parts of an object nearer to 
the lens “take” larger than those farther away 
from it. The manner of lighting in vogue with 
almost all photographers, except the most 
enlightened, has been one of the pernicious 
influences in modern portrait-painting, for the 
painters have either copied or imitated it exten- 
sively. Only the greatest photographers know 
how to make their shadows luminous; the others, 
in order to correct the evil of dense and formless 
shadows, kill them altogether with a system of 
lighting which has no counterpart in nature. So 
subtle indeed is the quality of lens-drawing and 
light, to say nothing of the chemical processes 
necessary for the finished photograph, that only 


after much practice and careful training can 
anyone learn to manipulate them. 

It is one of the paradoxes in art that so many 
workers of fine and discriminating taste have 
been, and are, satisfied to base their work upon 
the photographic productions of men who are to 
artists what cafeteria-cooks are to chefs, and 
tombstone-cutters to sculptors. 

The future possibilities of photography as one 
of the “professional fine arts” are practically 
unlimited, just as the motion-picture is still in its 
infancy. Summer will give it still greater impe- 
tus. Already art-supply stores are carrying 
camera-supplies and photo-tinting colors of 
standard makes, and some photo-shops are selling 
artists’ materials. The work is fast overlapping, 
and, instead of competing with the illustrators, 
photography merely opens up a new avenue of 
Ulustrative expression for books, magazines, and 
advertising-matter. A knowledge of art and its 
principles helps the photographer just as much 
as skill and knowledge in photography will help 
the artist. And it will grow more so. - 

The American Art Student. 
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How One Photographer Used Camera and Bicycle 


RICHARD F. WILLIAMSON 





WWENTY thousand. _ photographs 
made in thirty years—and_ for 
each one of them five miles on a 
bicycle. That is the record of 
D. Vincent Smith, of Williamsport, 
Pa. The first picture he made—back in 1893 
when he needed money to go to the World’s 
Fair in Chicago—was of a railroad-engine and 
its crew. He rode a high-wheeled bicycle then. 
One of the last pictures he made, and the one 
he calls his most interesting one, was of the 
interior of a cave fifty feet under ground, with no 
flashlight, and an hour’s exposure. And the 
finished picture even showed tiny streams of 
water oozing over the surface of the rocks. 

“Farmers are the best friends photographers 
have,” says Mr. Smith, and he ought to know, 
for fully seventy-five per cent. of his pictures 
were made on farms. And he is still making 
afewofthem. “I would be riding along a 
country-road when I would come upon an 
attractive farm. “Good morning, Mr. Farmer,’ 
I would say. ‘You have a pretty place here. 
May I make a picture?’ Invariably he would 
say ‘yes’ eagerly, and then a conversation some- 
thing like this would follow. 

“‘Now bring out the family,’ I would suggest. 

“Right, here they are. They came out when 
you put up your camera,’ the farmer would reply. 

““There! We have a picture of the folks. 
Now where is the pet?’ 

***Here, Fido! Here, Fido! 
picture made!’ 

“All right, Fido, now you may go. Say, you 
have the most handsome stock I have seen in a 
long time. Let’s get a picture of the animals.’ 

***Sure, that would be fine. Johnny, bring out 
the cows, and horses, and pigs. The man will 
make their pictures.’ 

*“*T have them all now. Thanks very much. 
Dll be along again soon.’ 

*““Be sure to bring lots of those pictures with 
you. We'll want some of each of them.’ 

“That was just the point of the whole picture 
making,’ Mr. Smith declares. He had pictures 
of the house, the family, the pet, and the stock. 
The pictures sold themselves. Mr. Smith’s 
theory must be correct, for he has pile upon pile 
of negatives which show farm-scenes, and hun- 
dreds of prints have been made from them. In 
recent years—Mr. Smith is not so young as he 
used to be—he has not done so much riding on 
his bicycle, or rather his sixth bicycle in the last 
thirty years and the one on which he rode Mile 
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Number One Hundred Thousand. He _ has 
confined his work to making pictures nearer at 
home. That is how he came to get the cave- 
picture which he prizes above all the others. 

“IT was walking through the woods not far 
from Sunbury about a year ago when I saw a 
majestic cliff,’ says Mr. Smith, as he recalls 
the incident. “I had my camera along, so I 
decided to try for a picture of the cliff from its 
base. Down, down, down I climbed until I 
found myself about twenty feet below the surface 
of the ground in a sink-hole. The hole was about 
twenty feet wide and ten feet long. I noticed a 
narrow crack near the base of the cliff, and 
decided to do some exploring. I kept my camera 
right with me. 
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THE CAVE-PICTURE 


“T crawled into the hole—and I kept on crawl- 
ing. It seemed that I had gone a mile when I 
found myself in a small room in the cave. I 
could distinguish a few points which I later 
found were flat rocks. I don’t know where I got 
the idea; but anyway, I sat up my camera, 
focusing it on the points of rock, which I could 
barely see. I had no flashes, so I opened the 
lens wide and backed out of the cave. 

“TI sat down under a tree, planning to leave 
the camera-shutter open about fifteen minutes. 
An hour later I awoke. I knocked a lot of skin 
off my body hustling back into that cave. I 
closed the camera-shutter and hurried out. I 
was really half afraid to develop the plate. But 
when I finally did, I got the shock of my life. 
The interior of the cave was clear and sharp. 
Tiny trickles of water on the sides of the rocks 
appeared as white streaks. The camera’s eye 
had seen more than my own. I never made a 
picture to equal that one.” 

Pictures of farms and of the famous cave are 
not the only ones in Mr. Smith’s collection, 
however. He has made pictures of mountains, 
cities, ,beautiful homes, unusual formations of 
naturé, machines, babies, animals, and birds. 
He also has a remarkable set of pictures of store- 
windows, all of them made at night with the 
lights aglow. Two of his pictures have won 
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prizes—one of $200 and another of $600. Many 
others have been given honorable mention in 
photographic contests. 

When asked where he obtained ideas for 
subjects, Mr. Smith replied: “I made a picture 
of everything that was interesting. Many of the 
pictures I sold, and many more I kept in my 
collection. However, there is one interesting 
subject which I failed to photograph,” he added 
significantly. “I was riding my bicycle along a 
country-road in the woods about dusk. There 
was a movement in the bushes along the road, 
and a pair of glowing eyes stared at me. My 
hair stood on end, and the pedals missed a 
stroke or two. I didn’t know what I had seen, 
but I did know one thing—I wanted to get near 
somebody, I didn’t care who. Speed-laws or no 
speed-laws, down the road I went as fast as my 
legs and wheels would go. So did the Thing. 
I was hitting about twenty-five miles an hour, 
when my mysterious companion leaped out into 
the road ahead of me. It was a wildcat. 

“From that spot to the nearest farm-house, 
which I later found was two miles away, I kept 
booing the big cat every time he tried to stop 
me. I got to the farm at last, and the cat slunk 
away. Yes sir, that was one interesting subject 
I never photographed. Why, I even forgot I 
ever had a camera.” 
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Photographing Against the Sun 


ROBERT T. POUND 


aA long as a photographer obeys 
the manufacturer’s instructions to 
make pictures with the sun at his 
Une or coming over one shoulder, 
he will be comparatively free of 





= ron by the sun doing things to the 
photographic emulsion that are not pictorial, 
But, as soon as 


or at least not faithful records. 


THE SILVER-LINING 


a 


one points his lens at or near the sun, all kinds 
of queer results may be expected. Fog, flat 
lighting, streaks, stars, and whole constellations 
are not beyond the power of an angry Sol, shining 
fiercely into a camera-lens. 

We know that light travels in straight lines. 
We also know that it can be reflected easily, 
even from black surfaces. Witness the use of 
polished, black floors by Douglas Fairbanks in 
the ‘Thief of Bagdad”. The sun is the photo- 
grapher’s friend until he tries to work against it, 
and then the orb of day becomes a powerful 
enemy unless cunning is employed. 

Most lenses in common use to-day cover an 
angle of about sixty degrees. Very few cameras 
have any protection for the lens against the 
sidelights, which are often the cause of flat 
negatives when the camera is so pointed as to 
photograph desirable long shadows or pictures 


across the light. As a result, the rays of the sun 
shine across the lens, if not directly into it. 
These rays, shining across the lens, strike lens- 
surfaces, or the mount-surfaces, and are reflected 
through the lens-system to the detriment of the 
picture being made. This fact has long been 
recognised by successful telephoto-workers. To 
overcome flatness of negatives caused by cross- 
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lights, they fit to their lens a hood which extends 
just as far as the field of view will allow. Because 
of the small angle of view included by the usual 
telephoto-lens—ten to fifteen degrees—the hood 
can be muc¢h ‘deeper than a sixty-degree angle 
lens would allow, and so effectually cuts off all 
side-reflections. ' 

In photographing against the sun, or nearly so, 
one is recommended to hold a cap or similar 
opaque “article so that the shadow falls on the 
lens. This is satisfactory as a makeshift; but 
a permanent hood can be made that will remove 
much of the uncertainty of against-the-sun 
pictures. Simply take a piece of soft, dull, black 
leather, like an old shoe-top, and sew it into a 
shape like a napkin ring so that it fits securely 
on the front of the lens. If the hood is too long, 
it will cut off some of the light-rays and spoil 
the edges of the pictures. By looking through 
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THE PROMISE 


the groundglass ‘or through the open back one 
can see just how long the hood may be made 
without interfering with the picture. The hood 
can be carried in the pocket and adjusted when 
needed, although its constant use is a good plan 
for the photographer to follow. 

Equipped with this hood, one is prepared to 
make pictures almost directly against the source 
of illumination, although, of course, a picture 
of the sun unshaded by clouds or the horizon- 
atmosphere will still show unwelcome results. 
It is interesting to note the strength of various 
lights when compared with an ordinary gas- 
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BRILLIANCE 


ROBERT T. POUND 


flame, which is taken as one for a basis of com- 


parison. 
Gas-flamie a, cucry oan bees ches 1 
Magnesium-ribbon............... 58 
Diffused daylight.............. 268 
Blectrictlcht: 93 ae, sca, eee 5179 
Directysunlighte. 2 ase ae 16079 


These figures, taken from an old International 
Annual of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin, 
show just why the sun records so violently on 
photographic emulsions, and also the great 
difference between sunlight and diffused daylight, 
a difference that is hardly appreciated by our 
eve with its automatic diaphragm, which can 
adjust itself to a direct look at the sun or the 
darkness of the proverbial squaw’s pocket. 

To build the interior of our cameras so that 
they are like the aforementioned squaw’s pocket 
is the ambition of manufacturers. The inside 
surfaces are kept as black and as dull as paint 
and stain will allow. In addition, many good 
cameras have corrugated metal or wood-parts 
wherever there is likelihood of light being reflected 
to the detriment of the desired picture. Some of 
the success of the modern semi-telephoto lenses 
is due to an advanced knowledge of methods of 
trapping stray reflections. Because of these 
features, and the careful manufacture of to-day, 
pictures can be obtained—with the exercise of a 
little caution and the use of a hood and shade 
when necessary—more nearly against the sun 
than ever before. 
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The pictures which accompany this article 
are intended to show that the precautions 
mentioned will enable one to obtain sharp 
pictures of good contrast even gainst the desires 
of Old Sol. In no one of the examples was the 
lens more than sixty degrees away from the sun, 
which angle would give flatness in most cases if no 
shade or hood had been employed. 

In order to obtain full exposure of a negative 


made against the sun, one should allow more 
exposure than would be given under normal 
lighting-conditions, depending upon the subject 
and its reflecting-ability to show the increase 
necessary, if any. With a little care, in the 


matter of shading and exposure, one can obtain | ~ 


in his photographs unusual lighting-effects that 
well repay the extra effort that has to be made 
to obtain against-the-light effects. 


The Rapid Production of Photographs 


W. G. CLOWES 
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HERE are many occasions when a 
ae photographer requires to produce 
@%x, a finished photograph in a very 
short time. It is very pleasant, for 
instance, when the family-gather- 
ing has been photographed, to be able to hand 
around finished prints for inspection within 
half-an-hour, and it is equally as useful when 
one has exposed a plate on a likely “press” 
subject, and desires to submit photographs of it 
to the newspapers with all possible speed. 

The first thing is to develop the plate. This is 
done more quickly than usual by using a strong 
developer which will save a minute or two. As 
soon as development is complete the negative 
is placed into a strong solution of hypo, where 
' it will fix rapidly. As soon as fixing is com- 
plete, the negative is given a short rinse under 
the tap. Prints can now be made from the 
negative in its wet state, or it can be dried 
quickly and then used for printing-purposes. 

If it is desired to print from the negative in 
the wet state it should be immersed in a tray 
which contains clean water, and a piece of 
bromide paper placed in contact with it while 
under the water. Both are then lifted out of the 
dish and placed with the negative, glass-side 
downwards, onto a piece of clean blotting- 
paper which is then folded over. A roller squee- 
gee is then passed over the blotting-paper and 
all the surplus moisture is driven from between 
the negative and paper. The negative and paper 
can then be taken from beneath the blotting- 
paper and placed upon a table with the bromide 
paper underneath the negative. A lighted match 
is then held at a distance of six inches over the 
negative and kept waving over the plate. A 
few seconds’ exposure will suffice and the print 
is ready for development. An enlargement can 
also be made from a damp negative. 

The method of printing from a dry negative is 
much safer and it is this method that the writer 


prefers, as the time taken in drying the plate will 
require only five minutes. Two methods are 
available and they are both efficient. They are 
as follows: After the negative has been rinsed, 
it is either surface-blotted or left to drain for a 
few minutes while other operations are carried 
out. It is then placed in a tray which contains 
methylated spirit and allowed to soak for two 
minutes, after which time it can be taken out 
and stood on a shelf, where it will dry rapidly. 
The method of wiping off the surplus spirit is not 
recommended here, as the writer finds that the 
negative is apt to dry unevenly when so treated. 
The other method is to place the negative straight 
from the washing water into a bath containing 
formalin, one part to water nine parts. After 
three minutes in the formalin bath the negative 
can be taken out and held over the flame from 
a gas-ring, where it will dry in a few minutes. 
Nervous readers can rest assured that the film 
will not melt, and if the plate is kept on the 
move while over the gas-ring there will be no 
danger of cracking the glass. So much for the 
negative. Now for drying the print. 

Any of the methods advocated above can be 
utilised to dry the print. It can be immersed 
in methylated spirit and allowed to dry, or it 
can be placed in a formalin-bath and dried by 
heat. A method which is becoming popular is 
to place the print in methylated spirit, and when 
removed from the spirit it is stuck onto a long, 
steel knitting-needle or similar support. A 
lighted match is then applied to one corner of 
the print. This seems rather a drastic method, 
but it will be found that in practice the spirit 
will burn off, leaving the print practically dry. 

Nothing has been written as to glazing the 
prints. If they are wanted in a hurry nothing 
can be gained by glazing them, as the time 
required for the prints to dry, without expensive 
apparatus, would take much too long. 

The New Photographer (Liverpool). 
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A PROSPECT FOR THANKSGIVING 


ALEXANDER DU BOIS 





Instantaneous Exposures by Flashlight 


A. R. HAZARD 


SHE amateur who has photographed 
Bey a subject in a sunlit window, or 
mq has attempted an interior which 
included sunlight, has doubtless 
felt the need of something more 
than reflectors to relieve the extreme contrast 
of such lighting. One solution of this problem 
is to operate the shutter at a speed sufficiently 
fast to correctly expose the sunlight and at 
the same time ignite the amount of flashpowder 
which will properly expose the darker areas of 
the picture. This may be done very easily 
by using an electric switch of the type shown 
in the illustrations. 

From the ““T”’’ connection, figure I, oné tube 
leads to the shutter-pump of the camera, one 
to the electric switch which operates either a 
home-made jump-spark igniter or a_ simple 
short-circuit igniter, and the third to a bulb 
which operates the camera-shutter and_ the 








FIGURE I 


switch simultaneously. One wishing to make a 
switch of this type needs only an old “Diamond 
H” or similar snap-switch, a coil-spring from 
the valve of a bicycle-tire, a small sheet of 
metal, a little solder and an old shutter-pump, 
many of which may be found in the attics of any 
neighborhood. 

First, take out the center-post of the switch, 
remove the spring and reassemble the other 
parts. A small, curved plate of metal is then 
drilled and placed under one of the terminals 
(see Figure II), where it is held securely by the 
bolts which hold the terminal post. This plate 
may be insulated with isinglass so that it will 
not take the current from the terminal, or one 
wire may be attached to the center-post instead. 
Two small pieces of bent wire are soldered, one 
to the metal plate and the other to one blade of 
the switch, where they serve as hooks to hold 
the bicycle valve-spring which breaks the circuit 
when the bulb is released. After the shutter- 
pump is soldered in position, as shown in figure 
II, and a hole is cut in the switch-cap for the 
pump, the key is replaced and the switch is 
complete. In figure I a_ billiard-cue tip is 
substituted for the key. If one wishes to hang 
the switch on a tripod or elsewhere, it may be 





FIGURE II 
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A—SOCKET-PLUG 
D—_CAMERA SHUTTER 


screwed to a small wooden base fitted with a 
screw-eye. 

The construction of this switch is not a matter 
of delicate adjustments, as might be supposed. 
The tension of the spring and the exact position 
of the pump are not particularly important 
if they work freely. Neither does it matter 
if the tube leading from the ““T”’ tube connection 
to the switch and the one leading from the ““T”’ 
to the camera-shutter are of different lengths. 

Figure III is a simple plan of the wiring for 
this system, showing how two flash-lamps may 
be used when desired for firelight or other double- 
lighting effects. The principle on which the 
flash-lamps are made is a short circuit produced 
by placing a piece of No. 1 fuse-wire across the 
ends of the electric wires, which are fastened 
about an inch apart over a piece of asbestos in 
a shallow metal pan. The dimensions of this 
pan should be about one inch wide and eight 
or ten inches long. 

Besides solving the amateur’s problem in 
making window-studies, this arrangement will 
be found a great convenience in making por- 
traits. Since the photographer has nothing to 
operate except the bulb, he is free to give his 


B—ELECTRIC SWITCH 


FIGURE III 


C—SHORT CIRCUIT IGNITER 
E—‘‘T’ RUBBER TUBE CONNECTION F—BULB 


entire attention to the pose and expression of 
his subject and to the proof-lighting. He may 
wait as long as is necessary for the desired effect 
without fear’ of ~double exposure of a white 
collar, as is possible when the shutter is left 
open on a time-exposure; for in this case the 
shutter is not opened until the bulb is pressed 
and then only for an instant. 

All instantaneous exposures of 1/25 second 
and faster operate perfectly within the duration 
of the flash. Of course, slower shutter-speeds 
may be used; but since the duration of the flash 
is about 1/25 second, their use is unnecessary, 
unless needed for the daylight part of the picture. 
The writer obtains fully timed portraits with 
10 grains of flashpowder, F/4.5, 1/25, on Super- 
speed Portrait Film. 

It is obvious that this equipment is admirably 
adapted to the making of indoor action-pictures. 
Athletics ordinarily require about 1/300 second 
exposure at a distance of twenty-five feet to 
stop motion. For such work, Graflex or other 
emulsion having a speed of H & D 400 is rec- 
ommended. As the shutter-speed is increased, 
the amount of powder used must be correspond- 
ingly increased. 
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Individuality 


LTHOUGH photography, as a pastime, is 
based ordinarily on the desire of the 
camera-user to record in permanent form that 
which pleases the eye or appeals to personal 
sympathy, the mechanical means to achieve this 
end has never presented serious difficulties. It 
is the modern simplified methods that have pro- 
duced the present enormous number of devotees 
which began with the advent of George Eastman’s 
all-conquering Kodak. There was no thought in 
the minds of the majority of enthusiasts to do 
more than produce technically satisfactory prints 
on the prevailing printing-mediums. At first— 
when nearly all workers practised virtually the 
same technical methods, and produced results 
which in workmanship were very much alike— 
such a thing as individuality in expression or 
treatment was little heard of. He who could pro- 
duce a photograph that was uniformly clear in 
definition and free of technical defects, was 
treated with respect and considered an expert, 
notwithstanding that his methods were entirely 
mechanical. To be sure, artistic composition was 
recognised and appreciated; but as this merit 
characterised the work of many practitioners, it 
was almost impossible to differentiate between the 
pictures of hundreds of technically admirable 
workers, although not a few of them won na- 
tional fame. Among the master-photographers, 
fifty years ago, whose work in portraiture has not 
been surpassed for artistic comprehension and 
technical perfection, were Rocher, Landy, Gute- 
kunst and Sarony. Although each employed the 
wetplate-method, the same printing-medium— 
albumenised paper—and virtually the same sys- 
tem of lighting the sitter, each succeeded in giving 
his portraits an artistic individuality that was at 
once distinctive and pleasing. The connoisseur 
could easily distinguish the work of one from that 
of another. The work of these eminent photo- 
graphers was regarded as standard and, naturally, 
resulted in numerous imitators, but only so far as 
lighting, posing and general workmanship was 
concerned. The consequence was that techni- 
cally good photographers, without an expressed 
individuality, was the general rule, everywhere— 
not only in the large cities, but in small towns. 
There were comparatively few portraitists and 
landscapists of outstanding artistic merit. This 


condition of almost monotonous uniformity—or 
mediocrity, to be exact—was finally succeeded by 
an era of artistic interpretation—an epoch-mak- 
ing advance due to the efforts of certain enthu- 
silastic amateurs in Europe and America. In 
England, it was Julia Margaret Cameron who 
first broke down the bars of conventionalism and 
created portraits of unusual breadth and force, as 
exemplified by her portrait of the poet Tennyson. 
The nearly simultaneous movement, however, 
occurred some years later, when Horsley Hinton, 
J. Craig Annan, William Crooke and others, in 
England, and Edward Steichen, Gertrude Kise- 
bier and several others—under the inspiring lead- 
ership of Alfred Stieglitz —in America, promul- 
gated the new photography and worked ardently 
and persistently to establish it on a firm and per- 
manent foundation. As the intelligent art-lover, 
who is familiar with the works of the great 
masters in painting—through visits to the art- 
museums of Europe—recognises and can describe 
the individual style of each great artist, the pho- 
tographic connoisseur can distinguish the work of 
one pictorial worker in photography from that of 
another. When the critical observer first beheld a 
landscape by Horsley Hinton, he was impressed 
by the dignity and beauty of the subject, the force 
and breadth of treatment and the luminous, 
atmospheric quality. The picture had a style 
peculiarly its own. It was original, telling, dis- 
tinctive. Thereafter, whenever he beheld a print 
by the same artist, he knew that it was a Hinton. 
Who is there among our camera-devotees who, 
having visited the photographic salons held in 
America, fails to recognise a Misonne, a White- 
head, a Mortimer, a Macnaughtan, or a Chaffee 
the moment he sees one? Some pictorialists man- 
ifest their personality in their work, which is 
forceful or weak, sane or erratic, clear or confused 
—in character and degree according to the indi- 
vidual’s artistic temperament and technical skill. 
A prominent American professional habitually 
emphasises the nature of his customers’ particular 
calling. In attitude and expression, the portrait 
proclaims the sitter’s profession, be it that of a 
clergyman, a banker, a merchant, a physician or 
an artist. At the same time, it expresses the 
photographer’s own forceful individuality or style, 
and assumes the quality of striking distinction. 
What a lesson for our pictorial workers! 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ErA MaGazine, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the PHoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era Macazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens,. stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ErA MaGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Landscape with Clouds 
Closed July 31, 1924 


First Prize: William N. Misuraca. 
Second Prize: William S. Davis. 
Third Prize: Stanley A. Tompkins. 

Honorable Mention: Geo. W. Case; Emile C. Hall; 
Dorothy Jarvis; Hiromu Kira; Nelson C. D. Martin; 
Ralph F. Pratt; Walter H. Reuleaux; John O. Scudder; 
W. Stelcik. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“‘Street-Scenes.”” Closes April 30. 

“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

*Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

‘*Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.” Closes August 31. 
*‘Summer-Sports.” Closes September 30. 

“‘ Architectural Subjects.’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
‘‘Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 


Subjects for Competition—1925 


“My Home.” Closes January 31. 
**Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
**Child-Studies.” Closes March 31. 
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TOWARD EVENING 


WILLIAM N. MISURACA 
FIRST PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 








PASSING CLOUDS 


Advanced Workers 


THEMATIC originality, force of expression and breadth 
of treatment are the dominating traits of William N. 
Misuraca’s first-prize interpretation of the subject, 
“Landscape with Clouds”. Ordinarily, I object to 
densely black areas in landscape-photographs, particu- 
larly when, as obvious technical defects, they are out 
of harmony with the view which is in a high key. 
Although they are the result of underexposure, they can 
usually be corrected and thus acquire some semblance 
to their original appearance. If the worker has the 
necessary skill, he can work a suggestion of detail in 
the featureless spaces of an undertimed negative. In 
“Toward Evening’, the artist has deliberately timed 
his exposure with the intention of heightening the 
impression of approaching darkness, consequently the 
entire picture is in a suitably low key; only small areas 
of lingering light in the sky serve to give the needed 
contrast, as they help to suggest the gathering gloom. 
The conception of the picture is masterful. Only an 
artist, and a lover of nature endowed with deep feeling 
could have chosen so impressive a theme, and _ pre- 
sented it replete with imagination and mystery. The 
design is novel and the composition superb. The main 


WILLIAM §S. DAVIS 
SECOND PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 


interest is in the sky, away from the center of the 
picture-area; but the eye of the beholder lingers among 
the stately trees, while not unconscious of the vanishing 
outline of the hill-top. As a technician, Mr. Misuraca 
compels our admiration. It enables him to stamp his 
picture with a distinctive individuality—an accom- 
plishment which forms the subject of my editorial, this 
month. 

Data: Exposure made in California; March, 4 P.m.; 
R. B. Graflex, fitted with Zeiss Tessar F/4.5 used at 
full opening; K2 ray-filter; 1/25 second; Panchromatic 
plate; developed in tank with Metol-Hydro; enlarged 
on Wellington Bromoil paper; inked in with inks of his 
own make. 

In “Passing Clouds”, William S. Davis seems to 
have divided his attention equally between landscape 
and the sky. Mr. Davis is always the artist, except 
when, as a writer on pictorial photography, he shows 
illustrations of what not to do. Here, the foreground is 
made of great boulders—a spot presumably near the 
eastern end of Long Island, N.Y., his home and the 
scene of most of his artistic activities. What might be 
called the middle distance—a beautifully curving line 
of woods—seems unusually dark, and comes in sharp, 
abrupt contact with the bright clouds, which form 
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APPROACHING STORM 


singularly beautiful masses and are, according to the 
artist’s data, in the original negative. Why this wooded 
mass is so dark and without detail—leaving, as it does, 
the foreground in a less low key—is a subject that 
puzzles me. The spacing of the picture is admirable. 
Nothing less can be expected from this accomplished 
artist. 

Data: October, 10.30 a.m.; bright sun; 214 x 314 
Conley Jr. camera equipped with 414-inch R. R. lens; 
used at stop F/11; Ingento ray-filter “A”; Ansco 
Speedex Film; print, enlargement on Eastman Portrait 
Bromide, Grade E, Rough Lustre. 

In “Approaching Storm” the clouds are inclined to 
dwarf the landscape. The effect is dramatic, the thun- 
derclouds forming two imposing masses, so that the 
picture can hardly be said to conform to the classifica- 
tion, “Landscape with Clouds’. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Tompkins’ effort impressed the jury by reason of its 
striking and well-executed design. Here, again, the 
mistake was made of sacrificing the landscape in favor 
of the sky, with the result that the former has retained 
only its outline. The color-screen, or ray-filter, is use- 
ful in its place; but in the present instance and perhaps, 
elsewhere, it has over-corrected the view—unless it 
was the intention of the photographer to emphasise 
the cloud-filled sky. One of less intensity might have 
served the purpose better. Perhaps, on another occa- 
sion—if so desired—the present dark, opaque masses 
may be made to appear with gradation or detail. 

Data: September 20, 1923; bright sun; Graflex 


~ camera with Kodak Anastigmat F/4.5 lens; 6'%-inch 


focal length; stop, F/5.6; K2 filter; 1/35 second; 

Panchromatic film; pyro-soda; direct enlargement on 

Old Master surface Bromide paper (KE. K. Co.). 
Wrurrep A. FRENCH. 


Corks and Stoppers 


Larce numbers of hints to remove stuck stoppers 
have been published—most of them efficacious in some 
instances and all of them failing in really bad cases, 


STANLEY A. TOMPKINS 
THIRD PRIZE—LANDSCAPE WITH CLOUDS 


says a writer in The Amateur Photographer. When 
placing the thumb against the stopper on one side, 
and briskly tapping the other side with another stopper, 
has failed, and an attempt has been made to dissolve 
or loosen the material causing the jamb with hot 
water or oil placed on the join between the stopper 
and the bottle, patience is usually exhausted; and 
it is cheaper to break the bottle than to waste further 
time. 

For the future, prevention is better than cure. 
The stopper should be lightly vaselined, or, with some 
materials, a cork and not a stopper should be used. 

When a cork can be used, its porosity should be 
counteracted. Everyone has noticed how a piece of 
waxed or hard paper is generally placed around the 
cork of a bottle in which some dry chemical is sold. 
If a corkscrew is used on the cork, the hole made by 
it should be stopped with sealing-wax. To prevent 
air getting through, there is nothing better than a 
small piece of the tissue used for dry-mounting, put 
over the mouth of the bottle, and pushed in by the 
cork. If the material is not to be used for some time, 
it is worth sealing the whole with celluloid-varnish, 
made by dissolving old films in amyl acetate. 


Negatives that Fail when Enlarged 


Unsurtasie for enlarging are: 1. Hard negatives 
with clear-glass shadows and dense highlights; 2. 
Those out of focus and with broken contours; 3. Foggy 
negatives, which would make an enlarged picture too 
dark; 4. Negatives with scratches on the coating. 
With films, polishing the scratched portion with a 
liquid metal polish may help; 5. Negatives that have 
been strengthened with uranium, as a very slight 
strengthening with this salt is apt to make the enlarge- 
ment excessively hard. In this case, there is also the 
danger of the formation of spots; with sublimate 
strengthening there is no danger of affecting the grain. 
6. Negatives that have been much retouched, if 
enlarging is done with a condensing-lens.—Exchange. 
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Advanced Competition—Domestic Pets 
Closes November 30, 1924 


One of our good friends, who very kindly acted upon 
our invitation to send in suggestions for competition 
subjects, seems to feel that the Domestic Pet Com- 
petition is a bit childish. It is the very word he uses. 
Now, with all due respect, I do not believe that he 
really means what he says. I am more inclined to 
assume that he refers to the dressing up pets in all 
manner of costumes, making dogs smoke pipes, and 
having kittens attired in doll’s clothing. If I am cor- 
rect in this assumption, then I do agree that such a 
competition would be childish and not in accordance 
with our own dignity or that of our pets. To be sure, 
the makers of calendars, greeting-cards and postcards 
do use pictures of animals and birds in many grotesque 
and, sometimes, amusing poses; but in our competi- 
tions we ask that all pets be photographed, not as 
curiosities or freaks, but as our friends who live with 
us, and who ask and deserve our respect and love. 

It is rare to find a person who does not respond to 
the appeal of a pet. To be sure, some prefer a dog to 
a cat or a canary to a turtle. However, there are 
comparatively few who do not like some sort of pet 
in the home. The camerist may admire handsome 
buildings, revel in the ever-changing moods of the sea 
and devote his time to the marvels of photo-micro- 
graphy; but when it comes to his pets—there is heart- 
interest! One outstanding feature about the photo- 
graphy of pets is that it is based on attachment and 
not solely on pictorial interest. The photographic 
portrayal of that which is dear to the photographer 
usually calls forth his best artistic and technical skill. 
It matters little whether the pet is a canary, turtle, 
goldfish, rabbit, parrot, cat, dog, calf, colt or chicken— 
there is no question that it fills tts own niche in the 
hearts of the household. There are persons who be- 
little the affection and care bestowed upon pets; but 
give me the man who can win a dog’s devotion in pref- 
erence to one who cannot. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to photograph 
a pet, if no attention be paid to the composition or 
appeal of the picture. At the outset, it will be well 
for contestants to remember that this competition 
does not call for record-photographs of domestic pets. 
There must be appeal, and it must not be artificial. 

It does not follow that the Domestic-Pets competi- 
tion must be confined to those usually kept in the house; 
it may include pets kept on the farm or estate. How- 
ever, such animals must be pets, not merely domesti- 
cated animals. An intelligent horse may become just 
as great a pet as a cat or a dog. Even raccoons, foxes 
and pheasants have been known to become great pets. 
In short—any animal, bird or reptile or fish that has 
been made a pet, is eligible to have its picture sent to 
this competition. However, remember that such 
pictures must make an appeal to the beholder, and 
not represent merely a commercial record. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on some little trick 
or habit that is out of the ordinary. 

If unusual combinations of animals are obtainable, 
a pet—such as a raccoon, cub-bear, fox or deer—offers 


SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 





excellent opportunities to the intelligent camerist. The 
very fact that these animals are more often wild than 
tame, is an entreaty that few can resist. Although 
the animals hold the interest of themselves, it is just 
as important as ever to use care with regard to pic- 
torial composition. Try to avoid a background of 
clapboards, shingles, bricks, picket fences and other 
vertical and horizontal lines. A clump of bushes, a 
flower-bed, a wheat-field may be utilised to advantage. 

There is one important point to be taken into con- 
sideration. Some persons are better fitted than others 
to manage animals successfully. Unless the camerist 
can make friends with the pet to be photographed, 
his chances of success are reduced to a minimum. No 
animal will act or appear natural if it is frightened or 
distrustful. Sometimes, personality alone is respon- 
sible for the restiveness of pets; and, whenever this is 
found to be the case, the camerist had better seek other 
subjects. I do not mean to imply that the camerist’s 
personality is repellent, but rather that his physical 
or mental characteristics are such as to arouse fear or 
suspicion. Some of the most refined and likable people 
have an aversion to cats and dogs; and usually the 
cats and dogs reciprocate heartily. Fortunately, in 
most cases there is harmony, and the camerist can 
devote his entire attention to his willing, although 
somewhat unruly, subject. 

Without a doubt, the reflecting-camera is best suited 
to the photography of domestic pets. The invaluable 
advantage of being able to watch the subject up to 
the moment of exposure enables the photographer to 
obtain the best and most natural results. Of course, 
other types of cameras may be used successfully. I 
do not mean to imply that they cannot be used; how- 
ever, the fact remains that the reflecting-camera is 
the best adapted to the subjects under discussion. 
Next in utility are those cameras that are equipped 
with a groundglass focusing-back. These permit the 
camerist to focus accurately and to compose the back- 
grounds; but with regard to catching the psychological 
moment—that is out of the question; for by the time 
the plateholder is inserted, the subject’s position is 
apt to change. In using a camera of this type, the 
most satisfactory method is to focus and compose the 
background, then insert the filled plateholder, remove 
the slide, and then, with the wire-release or bulb in 
hand, await the desired position of the subject. Roll- 
film cameras and other types that have no groundglass 
focusing-back must be focused on a given point as 
accurately as possible by scale, and the subject must 
be placed at this point in order to register sharply 
at the moment of exposure. A direct-view finder is 
of great assistance although, obviously, it cannot have 
control over the focus. To sum up the question of 
cameras suited to domestic-pet photography, there is 
no question that the reflecting-camera is supreme. 
However, other cameras may be used successfully, 
provided that the focus, exposure and composition are 
carefully co-ordinated. Perhaps, the greatest asset 
of all is technical and artistic ingenuity. By that, 
I mean the ability to meet the unexpected problems 
that arise inevitably in this branch of photography. 
There are all kinds of little expedients that may be 
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U. M. SCHMIDT 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


used to gain a point, and the intelligent camerist should 
be alive to each and every one of them. Only by 
quick thinking and alertness on the part of the photo- 
grapher can success be achieved. 

The ideal method to photograph pets is the one 
with which the camerist waits for the subject to assume 
a natural pose in natural surroundings. Many cam- 
erists attempt to use force. By that I mean that they 
pick up a kitten or puppy, take it out of doors in the 
sun, try to make it look cunning, and end the farce 
by obtaining a picture that has no merit other than 
that possessed by a record-picture. Let me assure the 
reader that no successful domestic-pet picture can be 
made, unless the subject is natural, unafraid and in 
its natural environment. After all, these require- 
ments ensure the truthfulness of the picture and are 
the factors in its technical and artistic make-up that 
cause it to appeal to the beholder. In short, it rings 
true; and that is what every picture that we make 
should do. 

There is a common bond between all lovers of 
animals and bird-life; and this, added to our mutual 
interest in photography, should make this competition 
more popular than ever for those that send prints, 
for those that judge them and, finally, for those that 
see the prize-winning pictures in PHoro-Era Mac- 
AZINE. Let this be a mutually enjoyable and profitable 
competition. Our standards are high and we expect 
our contributors to aim high; but that does not mean 
that we fail to appreciate the work and effort behind 
every print. We have a large, friendly group of ama- 


teur and professional workers whom it is good to know 
and we encourage our new readers to join us in this 
pleasant circle of friends. 

We are especially eager to encourage the beginner and 
the man or woman who has been hesitating to send 
prints to our competitions. What there is that is so 
terrifying about mailing a picture to a competition, 
Tam unable to say. If this apparent fear is the result 
of dreading what the jury is going to do with the print, 
then I am frank to say that our present system of 
judging pictures needs attention. I have been trying 
to make it clear that so far as the PHoro-Era Jury is 
concerned, it is instructed to build rather than destroy. 
To be sure, errors in composition should be pointed 
out and improvements in methods of working sug- 
gested; but all such criticism and suggestion can be 
made constructive, stimulating and encouraging. So 
far as PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE is concerned, we desire 
that all our readers and subscribers shall grow in 
photographic strength and success; and, to that end, 
we hope to eliminate the thought of dread or fear 
from those who would really like to send in prints and 
enjoy the benefits of our monthly discussions in the 
magazine and by personal letter. After all, why 
make one of the best hobbies and professions in the 
world cold, hard and unattractive by building up 
arbitrary rules which are transgressed at one’s peril. 
No, let us keep photography clean, human and filled 
with the riches of art and science. Let there be life 
and happiness about our competitions, great or small. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 





w) 
NY 


Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This entitles the recipient to a 
six-months subscription to PHoto-ErA Maaazinp, 
with all the privileges of a regular subscriber. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous’’. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-EraA Maaazing, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ErA Magazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed July 31, 1924 


First Prize: Ronald R. Mills. 
Second Prize: Sukezo Takayoshi. 
Honorable Mention: Garnet E. Jacques. 
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The Value of Exchanging Experiences 


Tue season of photographic retrospection is at 
hand. Some beginners will have reason to feel proud 
of their efforts and some others will try to avoid any 
reference to their photographic activities of the past 
summer. It is to be regretted that so much money, 
time and effort has to be wasted every year by snap- 
shooters. I refer to those vacationists who hurry 
away to the mountains or seashore; buy a camera 
without giving the salesman time enough to explain 
its manipulation; make pictures late in the day, or 
of subjects at high speed; tip the camera up or down 
to include everything possible on the film or plate; 
and, like as not, hold the camera with one finger 
over the lens in the general excitement of making a 
group-picture. This type of beginner makes exposures 
recklessly, rushes to the nearest drug-store or photo- 
finisher and demands twenty-four-hour service, whether 
it be good, bad or indifferent. At length when he 
does get the prints—most of which are out of focus, 
show motion, lack sufficient exposure and reveal no 
attempt at composition—he hurries back to his friends, 
who appear to be delighted with pictures of them- 
selves and others who are really unrecognizable. There 
is much laughing—giggling among the young ladies— 
and the incident is closed. As soon as this beginner 
returns to his business-duties, the camera is packed 
away and forgotten for another year; an album filled 
with a miscellaneous collection of prints—which are 
splendid examples of how not to make a picture— 
adorns the library-table and photography, so far as 
he is concerned, is a closed incident. 

Then we have another type of beginner who may be 
a bit slower and who may seem to require a long time 
to master the manipulation of his camera. He may 
take a whole morning to make six pictures. In fact, 
he may go so far as to wait for a cloud to come along 
so that his picture will not have a “bald-headed”’ 
sky! Again, the light may not be coming from the 
right direction and he will visit the same place a number 
of times until he finds the conditions suited to his idea 
of what he wishes to make into a picture. He, too, 
makes pictures of his friends and incidents of his 
vacation-days; but always he insists upon the necessary 
time to do the best possible work. Some may call 
him too particular and others may refer to him as 
“that crank’. The fact remains that this beginner is 
the one who may justly take pride in the album which 
lies upon his library-table. Some may say that taking 
photography so seriously robs one of all the pleasure 
and spontaneity. Well, may I ask why carry a camera 
about with which one does not and cannot make 
presentable pictures? Why own a motor-car that one 
cannot drive or why buy a set of golf-clubs one cannot 
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use? For a number of years I have been trying to 
find out why people will take the necessary time to 
master any other sport or hobby, except photography. 

It seems to me that the frank interchange of photo- 
graphic experiences between beginners and advanced 
photographers would result in a great amount of 
good. Even two beginners, who will discuss their 
photographic problems together, may help each 
other to avoid certain pitfalls in composition or 
technique. Often, there is a reserve between camera- 
users which is unfortunate, to say the least. Whether 
this is due to a shrinking from the possible criticism 
of others or to a feeling of unwillingness to share 
photographic experiences with others, I am unable 
to say. Surely, there should be no such thing as 
professional jealousy between beginners. ‘There is 
plenty of room for us all in business and in the arts, 
provided we have something that merits the space 
assigned to us by an all-wise Providence. 

What really suggested this little article was the 
very helpful and illuminating heart-to-heart talks 
that I have been having of late with beginners, ad- 
vanced amateurs and professional photographers from 
many parts of the country. Among these were many 
subscribers who stopped off in Wolfeboro on their 
way to the White Mountains, Maine, Canada and the 
Adirondacks. Each one had a different problem. 
On several occasions it was possible to get these visitors 
together and spend a delightful evening discussing all 





RONALD R. MILLS 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


manner of photographic problems from those that 
beset the beginner to those that confront the exper- 
ienced professional. Then, too, we had camera-club 
presidents with us and we all learned much of the 
troubles of camera-clubs in general, and some in 
particular. What a pleasure and a benefit it was to 
meet these lovers of photography and how helpful 
such informal gatherings would be if carried out by 
beginners in their own circle of friends. 

Let me suggest that those who read these lines make 
the attempt to get in touch with as many friends or 
acquaintances as possible, arrange an informal meet- 
ing, bring along the season’s harvest of prints and 
then, in a good-natured, friendly manner, talk over 
the obstacles overcome and the successes achieved, 
but let not the failures be overlooked, for by them we 
often learn more than by our successes. If one has a 
clever little method to overcome the exposure-problem 
let him share it; if another has a new method to use 
an enlarging-camera, Jet him explain it to the others. 
No one ever lost anything by sharing experiences or 
helping others. The world may question this state- 
ment; but remember the law, written in the heavens, 
which states that the good you do to others will return 
to you a hundredfold—perhaps not always in this 
world; but come back it does, someday. Hence, let 
us be ready and willing to exchange our photographic 
experiences and be a bit helpful to beginners. 

A. H. Brarpstey. 
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EARLY SPRING 


SUKEZO TAKAYOSHI 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


Beginners’ Competition 


Ronap R. Mitts is to be praised for his choice of 
subject, ‘““The Flame-Test’’. It is a delightful composi- 
tion. There are no distracting objects about, and 
one may enjoy looking at the girl-student at work 
with perfect ease. The plainness of the setting is 
no indication of the photographer’s lack of re- 
sourcefulness; far from it. The apartment where 
the subject is diligently making a test, is a university 
chemical laboratory. The attitude of the subject is 
natural, easy and artistic. There is nothing forced 
or affected about it. The lighting is exceptionally 
good, with the possible exception of the strong light 
on the neck and on the dress (lower left corner of 
the picture). The sheets of white paper which lie 
in front of the girl are slightly subdued in tone and 
are not seriously objectionable. The model is well- 
placed in the picture-area and the objects before her 
perform the function of balance quietly and effectively. 
The short black line which darts in at the right may be 
a minor feature of this part of the laboratory and does 
not offend. Altogether, this is one of the most success- 
ful subjects that has graced the Beginners’ Competi- 
tion in a long time. 

Data: University Chemical Laboratory; May, 1923; 
East window 5 feet back of subject; sky-light 25 feet 
in front of her; 144 teaspoonful of flashpowder behind 
camera; 634-inch lens F/6.3; stop, F/8; shutter set 
at 1 second and flash made as shutter clicked; Eastman 
fe C. roll-film; pyro-elon; print, Azo E No. 2; elon- 

ydro. 

The artistic perception and intent of Sukezo Tak- 
ayoshi, in his “Early Spring’ merited recognition. 
He had a superabundance of material to deal with, 
which included the perpetually objectionable tele- 
graph-pole. The print (an enlargement) was very 
attractive, but as a reduced reproduction it looks less 
impressive, which is no fault of the halftone-process. 
Although made on a sunny day, there is no play of 
light and shade, which circumstance deprives the 


view of animation and perspective. Generous trim- 
ming at the right would tend toward improvement; 
but as the exit is not very assertive, little would be 
gained. The artist is in the making and, with his 
eye directed toward subjects that are promising, he 
should continue his camera-efforts, but select simpler 
motives. 

Data: April 20, 7 a.m., 1924; Auto Graflex Jr. 214 
x34; B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/8; 
1/50 second; bright day; Eastman Film Pack. 

W.urrep A. FRENCH. 
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How to Make a Focusing-Screen 


WHEN a focusing-screen is broken, it is not always 
easy to find a piece of glass which has a fine enough 
grain to replace it. The simplest way out of the 
difficulty is to grind the glass yourself. This can be 
done easily if you take two spoiled negatives of the 
right size. Clean off the films, and grind the surfaces 
with fine emery-powder, the kind sold as knife-powder 
is suitable. Fasten one of the plates of glass to a flat 
board with tacks or brads, the heads of which should 
be slightly lower than the surface of the glass which 
they hold in position. A little knife-powder is dusted 
over the glass and sprinkled with water and the other 
plate of glass placed on the top of it. The two surfaces 
are then ground together and if you spread out your 
fingers, you can make the pressure equal over the whole 
surface. This is important, as uneven pressure cracks 
the glasses. As both surfaces are in contact with the 
powder, the two glasses are ground at the same time. 
Immediately the glasses begin to stick, sprinkle the 
bottom glass with water and if necessary, add a little 
more powder. Focusing-glasses made by this method 
possess a very fine grain and are very much superior 
to the glass which is usually sold for the purpose. 

Joun B. Roswick. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





When are Plates Fully Fixed? 


MM. Lumizre AnD SeryYEweETz have recently 
investigated the fixing of photographic plates; that is, 
they have determined the time necessary for complete 
fixing with the help of sulphide. First they sought to 
find out whether the disappearance of the white color 
from the emulsion in a fresh fixing-bath is really a sign 
that the whole of the haloid silver-salt is removed, or 
whether a still longer time in the fixing-bath is necessary. 
A number of regular plates were immersed separately 
in 100 ce. of fresh 20 per cent. hypo for each 5 x 7 
plate cut in halves. One half was taken out as soon 
as the coating was clear and was washed for three 
hours in running water. The other half was left in the 
fixer for double the time of the first half and was then 
washed the same as the first. Both were now treated 
with a 5 per cent. solution of sodium-sulphide, again 
washed, dried and tested together against a white 
background: both halves were found to be absolutely 
free of coloration. This test was applied to several 
plates with the same result; which shows that as soon 
as a plate is perfectly clear it is to be considered as 
fully fixed. 

Another series of tests’ was made which showed 
that plates fixed in 20 per cent. hypo, which contains 
increasing quantities of silver-bromide—from 5 to 60 
grammes—were fogged. The content of 60 grammes 
corresponds to a litre of fixing-bath in which 120 five 
by seven plates have been fixed. So long as the content 
of silver-bromide does not exceed 20 grammes per litre 
no sign of discoloration of the coating by the sulphide 
solution took place, but as soon as the content of 
silver-bromide went above that the sulphide produced 
a yellowish-brown fog on both halves of the plates 
with both single and double fixing-time. This dis- 
coloration increased in intensity the greater the quan- 
tity of silver-bromide in the fixing-bath. 

The above tests lead to the conclusion that a fixing- 
bath containing more than 3 per cent. of silver-bromide 
is no longer effective, and in this case the negative 
should be given a second treatment in a fresh hypo- 
bath. 100 ce. of a 20 per cent. bath will not properly 
fix more than five or six 5 x 7 plates. 


To Find Out if there is Gold in a Toning-bath 


In order to determine whether ready-prepared 
toning-and-fixing baths really contain any gold, the 
property of certain substances to give with gold-salts 
colloid solutions of the most varied colors is utilised. 
For example, if one part of a 0.1 per cent. solution of 
hydroquinone or pyrogallol or glycin is added to 10 
parts of a solution containing gold-chloride, a brilliant 
color will appear in two minutes. The color varies 
according to the reagent employed and the strength 
of the solution. The reaction will take place if the 
solution contains only 0.002 per cent. of gold. Iron- 
sulphate is a sensitive testing-medium. A solution 
containing 1 part of gold in 640,000 parts of liquid 
will show, when iron-sulphate is added, a distinct 
violet-color. Or, if the solution to be tested is brought 


to the boiling-point, and poured into a large glass- 
beaker containing 10 cc. of a solution of tin-chloride, 
acidified with muriatic acid, a bright rose-colored to 
bluish red precipitate will appear. In this way a 
solution containing 1 part of gold to 1,000,000 parts 
of liquid can be detected. Sulphuretted hydrogen 
also, when cold, precipitates all gold as a sulphur- 
sulfide. This is perceptible even in a 30,000-times 
diluted solution. It can be told how a P. O. print was 
toned by cutting a strip from it containing as much 
shadow as possible and heating it over the blue flame 
of a Bunsen lamp: if it was toned and fixed separately 
the color will be violet; if in a single toning-and-fixing 
bath, it will show yellowish brown.—Exchange. 


Selenium Toning for Printing-Out Paper 


SELENIUM solutions with sulphides or sulphuric 
alkalis are employed for toning developed prints and 
give a fine sepia color, but attempts to tone printing- 
out paper have hitherto been unsuccessful, giving only 
corroded half-tones and dirty whites. MM. Lumiére 
and Seyewetz, however, report that they have been 
able to overcome this difficulty and obtain prints with 
pure whites and at the same time as full a tone-grada- 
tion as with a gold-toner. This is done with a single 
bath consisting of a strong hypo-solution to which is 
added a small quantity of selenium dissolved in a 20 
per cent. solution of sodium sulphite. To obtain pure 
whites it is absolutely necessary to first remove every 
trace of soluble silver-salt. Simple washing will not 
do this, but after washing the prints are placed for 
some minutes in a 20 per cent. hypo-solution, after 
which they are rinsed and placed in the following bath: 
Prepare a 3 per cent. solution of selenium in a 20 per 
cent. solution of dry sodium sulphite; add 5 ce. of 
this to a solution of 325 grammes of hypo in one litre 
of water. For albumen prints double the above 
quantity of hypo is required. The baths are colorless 
and keep indefinitely without precipitate or other 
change. The toning takes from 3 to 4 minutes, accord- 
ing to the degree to which the bath is exhausted. 
Albumen prints tone in 2 or 3 minutes. One litre of 
bath will tone about 80 prints 5 x 7. Tests of dur- 
ability show that prints will last at least as long as those 
toned in a gold toner and fixer. 


Substitute for Platinum-Toning 


As an almost equivalent substitute for the costly 
platinum-toning, bleaching with bichloride of mercury 
and redeveloping has been recommended. The print, 
made in the usual way on P. O. paper, is fixed and 
washed and immersed in a bath of 250 cc. water, 10 
grammes mercury bichloride and 5 grammes sodium 
chloride; when fully bleached it is washed for 15 minutes 
and redeveloped in water 250 cc., sodium sulphite 25 
grammes, and pyrogallol 2.5 grammes. The tone 
obtained will be a warm sepia with a slight yellowish 
tinge in the lights.—Exchange. 
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Plate Washing-Rack 


Many photographers are discouraged from using 
plates by the difficulty experienced in washing and 
drying them without scratching or cutting. A handy 
and efficient rack may be constructed of inch, half- 
inch, and quarter-inch dowels, screwed together, with 
pegs of the smaller-size dowel to keep the plates apart, 
on the bottom and side cross-pieces. The rack pic- 





tured here was designed to hold 5 x7 plates, ten at a 
time, and built to fit a small foot-tub. By its use, 
the necessity to handle more than once is avoided. 
The plates are put in the rack from the “hypo”, and 
are not taken from it until thoroughly dry. The 
frame, plates and all, is lifted from the tub each time 
the water is changed, or when washing is completed, 
and left in the sink or on the side-board to drain and 
to allow the plates to dry. It is a good plan to heat 
the rack thoroughly, and paint with melted paraffine 
before using, as drying is more quickly accomplished 
thereby. RicHarp C. Tarr. 


Preservation of Platinum-Baths 


Tue preservation of platinum toning-baths in a 
usable condition requires attention to the following 
points: 

1. The platinum-bath must be absolutely free of 
soluble silver-salts because these reduce the platinum 
chloride to metallic platinum. 

2. The bath must be filtered after each using, for 
every kind of dust finds its way into the bath while 
toning and cannot be avoided. It acts as a reducer 
of the platinum-salts. 

3. Since light also acts as a reducer, the bottles 
containing stock-solutions should be made of dark- 
colored glass and be kept in a dark place. 

4. The used bath must be kept in a special bottle. 
Mixing fresh baths with old ones cannot be recom- 
mended, as they tone slowly and give poor tones. 

Exchange. 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





A. H. C—‘‘Coloring Prints with Oil-Colors’’, 
by William S. Davis appeared in the April and May 
issues of this magazine. Mr. Davis covers the ground 
very thoroughly, and explains the process so well that 
any person should be able to do the work after some 
little practice. The article is illustrated with several 
pictures and a color-diagram. 


E. F. D.—To ensure complete fixing of plates 
and films we recommend the use of two fixing-baths, 
and transfer of the negatives or prints to the second 
bath after they have been fixed in the first. Then 
when the first bath begins to show signs of exhaustion, 
it should be replaced by the second and a new, clean 
fixing-bath should be used in place of the second bath 
again. 

W. L.—Directions how to copy black-and- 
white drawings may be found on page 132 of the 
March, 1923, issue of PHoto-Era Magazine. The 
article is illustrated with several drawings, showing 
how to make a ‘“‘test wedge’, a test negative for the 
proper exposure, and gives the formula used for a 
contrast developer. We can furnish copies of the 
magazine if you desire. 

F. H. P.—Bromoil brushes are cleaned by 
using carbon-tetrachloride for a solvent for the ink. 
Gasoline will clean them, but it is apt to leave a greasy 
deposit on the bristles. Also, it is combustible, and 
the carbon-tetrachloride is not. 


EK. W. E.—Use the formula given in the 
instructions issued with the printing-paper, and 
you will get the best results. The makers have 
experimented with all the developers in common use, 
and have recommended the one in the instruction- 
sheet as being best for the paper. They often vary a 
standard formula a bit to adjust it to the properties 
of the paper, and their formula will give the best 
results with that particular paper, although any 
developer that does not stain may be used to develop 
gaslight-papers. 

C. D. A.—To remove developer-stains from 
the hands, immerse the hands in the following 
solution: 

Water, 32 ounces 

Potassium permanganate, 14 ounce 

Sulphuric acid C.P., 75 minims 
Rinse and apply a 5 per cent. solution of sodium 
bisulphite or immerse the hands in an acid-hypo solu- 
tion. If one application is not sufficient, rinse the 
hands thoroughly and repeat the operation. This will 
remove stains caused by any of the ordinary writing 
or stamping inks as well as developer-stains. 


k. M. H.—Pinholes in a negative are often 
caused by small particles of rust in the hypo, coming 
from the water-mains or, perhaps, from trays in which 
the enamel was cracked, causing an exposed place 
where the steel might be reached by the hypo, and rust. 
These small pieces of rust may be filtered out of the 
hypo with a funnel and chemists’ filter-papers. Look 
on page 140 of the March issue of Pooto-ErA Mac- 
AZINE for a longer discussion of the matter. 
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CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


MEDITATION 





BE. V. WENZELL 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHhoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Tue picture “Sisters”, to be criticised this month, 
seems to me to contain too much detail. The white 
eos also takes too much attention from the two 
girls. 

I think that it would have been better to have 
omitted the fire-place, also the dark picture behind the 
girls, and I find the way the foot of the standing girl 
and the chair-rung merge together very distracting. 
The white collar and cuffs of the standing girl are 
admirably subdued, but the patch of white at the 
bottom of the blouse is not pleasing. The curtain is 
also well subdued; but there are so many small high- 
lights on the chair, slippers and hands. Altogether 
however, it is not a displeasing picture. The interest 
on the standing girl’s face is good. The plain, medium- 
dark background brings out the figures well, and the 
atmosphere is homelike. 

Lucitte Mryer. 


WHAT impresses me as an outstanding merit of the 
*Sisters”’ is the naturalness of the group and the simple 
furnishings of the room. The composition is good and 
spontaneous. The group is offset or balanced by the 
large, dark fire-place. The lighting is excellent— 
not only of the two sisters and their faces, but of the 


room. At first, I thought that the lines of the mantel- 
piece were slanting excessively; but a close examination 
shows that it is largely the perspective—a trifle abrupt, 
perhaps—and that the vertical lines of the fluted 
pilaster, on the right, are plumb. Not so of the one 
at the left, however. This would seem to prove that 
the picture is very slightly out of plumb—from the 
center to the right-hand edge about one-sixteenth of 
an inch. With excellent judgment, Mr. Partington— 
an eminent pictorialist—selected models whose cos- 
tumes, from head to foot, were uniformly low in tone. 
This, to me, is of paramount importance in a picture 
of this sort. Indeed, harmony is the prevailing note 
in Mr. Partington’s delightful genre or home portrait- 
group. It were hypercritical to say that the group 
at the table with its lamp (latter not very conspicuous) 
and the resulting collection of feet—animate and 
inanimate—lacked simplicity in arrangement. Taken 
by itself, or as a feature of an animated interior, this 
entire group is one of the most satisfactory and pleas- 
ing I have ever seen in composition, expression and 
technique. 


F. M. Bemts. 


Tue foundation of success in all branches of photo- 
graphy is technical excellence. On this, would we go 
on, we build the superstructure. To make a picture, 
there must be a worth-while message told in universal 
terms understood alike by men of all races and tongues. 

In “‘Sisters”’ we find a degree of technical perfection 
hard to attain in the photography of interiors. Note 
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SISTERS 


the complete range of tones from the highlights on 
the chair to the dark andirons and shadows of the 
fireplace. Yet “Sisters” is not a picture. At the 
most, it is but a souvenir pleasing and perhaps valuable 
to the subjects. Even within these limits it would be 
improved by adherence to the laws of Unity, Emphasis, 
and Coherence. The attention of the girls is centered 
in the magazine The title also might well have 
centered there. Nothing in the picture compels 
the relationship of sisters. “Cousins” or “Chums” 
might be equally applicable. One girl directly behind 
the other is poor. This confuses the eye and lessens 
the importance; takes it away from where it belongs. 
A different viewpoint for the camera and a different 
relative position for the figures would be better. The 
parts of the window-curtain at the left and the picture 
on the wall at the top are distractions to be removed 
by trimming. The doily under the clock is too high 
in key for its place in the picture. Better to have 
removed it beforehand. The writer is puzzled by the 
sharp definition in the border of the rug and lack of 
it in the body of the rug. He is inclined to believe it 
not a fault in the print, but in the making of the 
half-tone. 
B. H. Jacoss. 


As we have no data with the picture “‘Sisters”’, any 
conclusions that may be drawn from an examination 
of the picture will have to go unverified. However, 
my first thought was that the picture “ran up-hill’’, 
but a test proves that this is only true to a small 
extent, as trimming the print to level the floor-line 
causes the fireplace to tip sadly. A further examina- 
tion makes me believe that this picture is made from 
the lower part of a larger negative—a case where 
trimming did not improve the picture as much as 
was hoped for. My reason for this statement is the 
fact that the camera appears to be situated at about 


CHAS. H. PARTINGTON 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


the height of the mantel-piece, and the top two-fifths 
of the picture appears to be trimmed off, for some 
reason. Had the negative been parallel with the 
wall of the room (the background), this trimming 
could probably be accomplished without distorting 
the remainder of the picture, as the floor-line would 
have been level in the finished print, and not run up 
hill as in the present picture. Otherwise, I like the 
picture. The lighting is good, the pose spontaneous, 
and the sisters are interested in the fashion (?) mag- 
azine and do not seem to notice that Mr. Partington 
is photographing them that they may appear before 
the critics in this department of PHoro-ERA MAGAZINE. 
A. L. Overton. 


The Popularity of Photography 


THE popularity of photography was never greater 
than it is to-day, says the editor of The Photographic 
Dealer of London, England. This may sound strange 
to some of our readers who had rather a dull time dur- 
ing 1923, but there is ample evidence to prove the 
statement. The number of newspapers and magazines 
that are literally crying out for photographs is ever 
increasing; this need has not in the past been supplied 
by the professional or press-photographer alone, neither 
can it be in the future. The man or woman, boy or girl 
who happens to snap a good topical incident is the 
photographer the journalistic world looks to to help it 
out in supplying readers’ demands. Photographic 
competitions conducted by newspapers grow in number 
every year; advertisers of proprietary articles are con- 
stantly organising photographic competitions or award- 
ing photographic apparatus and accessories as prizes. 
The demand for photographs is so vast, and is spread 
over such a wide area, that it is forcing people to buy 
cameras and take a hand in meeting it. Newspaper- 
competitions are having a similar effect. 
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In contemplating the portrait of so attractive, 
ingratiating a subject as “Sylvia” —front-cover and 
frontispiece—the observer is in no mood for criticism. 
The pose is a pleasing one—suggestive of spontaneous 
ease and grace. The critical beholder is also conscious 
of the fact that the artist had no mean problem to solve; 
for voluntarily or otherwise he was confronted with the 
task of dealing as successfully as possible with a costume 
of two contrasting colors, a white or light-colored cap 
worn by a sitter of dark complexion, and a dark-colored 
basket filled with a mass of roses of an uncertain shade. 
The presence of flowers in this portrait may suggest the 
query, “Why paint the lily?” Personally, and for 
artistic reasons, I dislike the present-day photograph of 
a bride holding in front of her a huge bouquet of flowers, 
although fashion decrees it, and, photographed without 
this floral accessory, the bride would be unhappy forever 
after. Give me the portrait of the bride of, let us say, 
thirty years ago, when a large bouquet of flowers was 
not de rigueur. As a technician, Mr. Boozer shines 
brilliantly; and greater praise would undoubtedly be 
his, had all the usual details of this achievement in 
portraiture been supplied with the print. 

In the illustrations which attend his article—pages 
183 to 194—Mr. McIntosh displays a discerning eye for 
suitable camera-material. To be sure, he photographed 
his subjects as he found them—light-conditions good 
in some cases, indifferent in others. Often, it is a test 
of a photographer’s skill and judgment, to secure satis- 
factory pictures when conditions are not all to his liking. 
Here is where the local photographer has the advantage 
over his transient competitor—unless the latter is 
sufficiently experienced and resourceful to triumph over 
momentary difficulties. Mr. McIntosh may have been 
able to do this on his camera-trip to Southern Cali- 
fornia. Deliberate attempts at pictorial composition 
do not appear to predominate; but the view of the 
cross on Mt. Rubidoux, page 191, shows plainly that 
he has a high degree of artistic ability and an eye for the 
pictorial. 

Data will be found in the article. 

Captain James D. Basey, as an instructor in archi- 
tectural photography, shows successfully that he can 
practise what he preaches; for his illustrations are 
examples worthy to be followed. Viewed from a pic- 
torial standpoint, however, they are less satisfactory, 
although he makes no pretentions, at all, in this respect. 
But as the reader asks for information regarding the 
artistic or technical merits of each important picture, 
I cannot refrain from referring to technical shortcom- 
ings as they appear. 

The “Law Library’, page 195, required that light be 
admitted through the windows; consequently, and as 
the picture stands, one cannot seriously object to the 
two sources of light—one where the shade has been 
entirely raised, and where it has been partly lowered. 
It was probably quite inconvenient, or impossible, to 
produce a satisfactory view of the law library from a 
standpoint other than the one chosen by the photo- 
grapher. 

Data: 3144 x 4144 Sinclair Una camera; Krauss Protar 
F/18 Wide Angle lens; Lumiére S. E. Anti-Halo Plate. 

The front of the “Insurance Building’’, page 196, is 
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superbly lighted, with the columns in shadow con- 
veniently appearing at the left, and the illuminated ones 
situated near the center of the picture. The standard 
for the electric lights situated nearer the camera seems 
unnecessarily black in tone and, in this way, mars the 
total effect. There is snow on the ground, close by, and 
enough light would seem to be reflected from its — 
surface to diminish the seemingly dark tone of the 
nearer standard. 


Data: 314x414 Sinclair Una camera; Ross Com- 
binable lens; Wellington Anti-Screen Plate; no light- 
filter used. 

The view of the Superior Court Room, page 197, 
deserves unqualified praise, as a picture made by 
daylight. In my own practice, it has been my habit 
to screen the lower half of tall windows, so that the 
light may fall obliquely into the room. 


Data: 3144 x 414 Sinclair Una camera; Krauss Protar 
Wide Angle lens; Commercial Ortho. film; no light-filter. - 


The aim of Frank Reeves seems to be to produce 
technically excellent illustrations for his calendars, 
although it may be possible to achieve success by means 
of pictorial photographs. It depends altogether on what 
kind of people—calendar-manufacturers, or their cus- 
tomers who use calendars in large quantities—he is 
trying to please. By the way, this question might form 
the subject of an interesting article to be written by one 
of our readers. 


W. H.- Pote is a modest worker whom I recall as a 
former participant in our Beginners’ Competitions, 
where he shone by a flickering light. His pictorial con- 
tributions were unpretentious. I do not remember 
that any of them received official recognition. I am 
certain, however, that none of them equaled in all- 
around merit the superb marine, “Path of the Setting 
Sun”’, page 202. With artistic judgment, he has placed 
the predominating interest in the middle distance—the 
strong reflection of a sun which, although the source of 
the dazzling refulgence on the water, is partly hidden 
by clouds and of secondary importance in the picture. 
Gradually, the silvery path diminishes in brightness as 
it comes nearer and nearer, and then almost disappears. 
Possible monotony is avoided by the scattered rocks in 
the foreground which also afford added interest. The 
division of water and sky shows the result of study of 
the rules of pictorial composition. On several previous 
occasions, I have suggested that in marine panels—like 
the one chosen by Mr. Pote—the division be made so 
that the sky receive about one-third or two-thirds of 
the picture-space—according to the character of the 
pictorial design. For this reason, it might be well if 
a portion corresponding to five-eighths of an inch in the 
reproduction be taken from the bottom of the print. 
The area in question can well be spared, as may be 
seen by covering it up with a white card. The color- 
values are excellent, with the possible exception of the 
featureless black rocks. I say possible, because when 
snapshooting dark objects against a strong light—or 
against the source of light, as in this instance—they 
suffer from underexposure; and detail as well as grada- 
tions is lacking. As a matter of fact, the human eye, 
in glimpsing almost any dark object in deep shadow 
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or against strong light, for the fraction of a second, 
can see little or no detail. It usually appears as deep 
black. In gazing at it fixedly and critically, however, 
one will soon discover character and detail. Hence, 
such an apparently technical fault as representing gray- 
colored rocks as deep black, may be considered true to 
nature, in the circumstances, and, therefore, pass as 
a merit rather than a shortcoming. Nevertheless, such 
a capable and trustworthy artist as William L. Davis, 
who has captured prizes in the preceding two marine- 
competitions, one of which—his famous ‘“‘Sunburst’’, 
published in September, 1923—is similar in character 
to Mr. Pote’s present marine, saves his rocks from 
appearing extremely black. In this connection, I am 
glad to refer the reader to Mr. Davis’s illustrated article, 
“Balance by Shadows’, in the April, 1921, issue. It 
will be found illuminating and instructive. In any 
event, it is an easy matter to lighten black areas, large 
or small, if the photographer so desires. As a final 
word here: Pictures of the soot-and-whitewash kind— 
as the direct result of under-exposure—represent the 
average effort of the casual camera-user. 

Data: Made at Swampscott, Mass.; January, 4.30 
p.M.; hazy bright; 3144x414 R. B. Graflex; 64-inch 
Cooke lens, F/3.5; stop, F/8; 1/20 second. Eastman 
Panchromatic Cut Film; metol-hydro; print, Wellington 
Hard Chamois. 

When enjoying our summer-sports, we often come 
in competition with sportsmen from overseas—from 
the other side of either ocean, but rarely from the 
southern hemisphere, 2.e., from countries south of the 
equator. And we are scarcely aware that such a far- 
away country as the Argentine Republic rivals our 
own advanced and progressive country in many ways. 
Those who have been so fortunate as to attend New- 
man’s illustrated travel-talk on the Argentine Re- 
public appreciate the fact that in civic and domestic 
architecture, engineering works, in modern scientific 
methods, public amusements, latest styles, taste for 
music and the fine arts, our southern sister-republic, 
with her great and splendid capital, Buenos Aires, is 
unsurpassed. “Los Trabajadores Del Mar’, Page 205, 
illustrates not only a typical aquatic activity, but 
is a superb example of pictorial photography—a phase 
of art in which the Argentineans eminently excel. 
The author of the picture, J. Tetamanti, seems to be 
an artist of ability, skill and feeling, as well as a 
master of pictorial composition. In photographing 
against a brilliant sky, itself an expanse of great 
beauty, the artist has treated a difficult problem 
with commendable judgment. The boat and sails, 
being originally dark in color, are represented neces- 
sarily low in tone. The water harmonises in that 
respect, and so does the beach, so that the craft 
is favored with a suitably dark setting. The fore- 
ground—always a very important feature in an out- 
door view—successfully meets every requirement as a 
firm foundation for the rest of the picture. The student 
in composition will notice that the artist has allotted 
exactly two-thirds of the picture-space to the sky. 
Puoto-ERa is indebted to the publisher of Foto-Revista 
(the leading photographic journal of Argentina) for the 
use of the halftone-block. 

Singularly enough, in my progress of reviewing the 
illustrations of the current issue, and paying consider- 
able attention to the subject of photographing against 
the sun, I meet quite unexpectedly an article on this 
very topic, “Photographing against the Sun”, by Robert 
T. Pound. It is only in his closing paragraph (page 
208) that the author refers to the necessity to give 
ample exposure when making pictures against the 
sun. His last two illustrations, page 207, exemplify 


admirably his recommendations. In “The Silver 
Lining”, however, he has sacrificed everything to the 
sky. His foreground is so black that the observer is 
unable to determine its character or significance. 

Data: “Silver-Lining’’, page 206; July, 1923; 8 p.m.; 
344x414 Auto Graflex; Kodak Anastigmat F/4.5; 
used at full opening; 1/25 second; Speed Kodak Cut 
Film; pyro; tray-development; enlarged on Artura 
Carbon Black. 

“The Promise’, page 207; same date, camera, lens, 
exposure, development, and print, but at 8.03 p.m.; 
bright; Panchromatic Film; K3 Filter. 

“Brilliance”, page 207; same camera, lens and de- 
velopment, but January, 1924; 4 p.m.; cloudy; K1 
filter; Kodak Anastigmat, at F/4.5; Speed Kodak Cut 
Film; Velox Print. 

Alexander DuBois bids us contemplate the advent 
of Thursday, November the twenty-seventh—Thanks- 
giving Day, by offering his suggestive picture of a 
favorite and indispensable culinary adjunct—the 
pumpkin. A fine specimen of this delectable veg- 
etable has been made to serve as the subject of an 
original pictorial photograph, page 209. It occupies 
an admirably selected spot in the picture-area, and 
is nicely balanced by spreading leaves which are 
relieved against a dark background. The low tone 
of the leaves at the left greatly aids the composition, 
which has been well thought out. I have a feeling, 
however, that, in view of the relatively great size of 
the main object, there should be a little more room 
over-head—at the top of the picture. Data are lacking. 

Readers of PHoto-Era have seen enough of J. H. 
Field’s diversional work (nature-studies and genres) 
to recognise his refined, sympathetic and pleasing 
individuality. Artistic feeling distinguishes all his 
efforts. In composition he is usually very happy, 
displaying rare discernment and appreciation of pic- 
torial beauty. These qualities are evidenced in his 
contribution—‘“The Star Thistle’, page 212. My 
only regret is my inability to explain the presence of 
Swallowtail, which is in the act of either flying away 
or into the picture, without, however, enhancing the 
composition, which is already sufficiently attractive. 
As a decorative design—not unlike a Japanese caprice 
—it might need the butterfly-feature; but introduced 
to serve in the capacity of a balance, handsome 
Swallowtail, even in his present graceful attitude, seems 
superfluous. No data. 


Honorable Mention 


A PICTURESQUE sky wedded to a pleasing landscape 
forms the picture “September Sky”, by Ralph F. 
Pratt, page 218. The spacing and technique are 
exceptionally good and the composition is well-ordered. 
The aerial perspective is delightful and the entire 
scene is filled with grateful sunshine. 

Data: Made at Warner, N.H.; September, 1923; 
10 a.m.; good light; 5x7 Premo Camera; B. & L. 
8-inch lens; stop, F/16; 3-time ray-filter; 1 second; 
Seed Non-Halation Ortho pyro; Artura Iris D. 
P.S. During the month of August, 1924, I made 
a motor-trip from Boston to Meredith, N.H., via 
Lowell, Nashua; Concord, Penacook and Franklin. 
At Penacook I was within ten miles of Warner (which 
lies directly west and within the shadow of Mt. Kear- 
sarge, a few miles directly north). A few days later, 
I motored from Meredith to East Jaffrey, N.H., via 
Wolfeboro (where I was delightfully entertained by 
Mr. Beardsley, who showed me around enchanting 
Lake Winnepesaukee in his motor-boat). Pittsfield, 
Concord, Henniker, Hillsboro and Peterboro—again 
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through charming scenery. When at Henniker, I 
was only seven miles directly south of Warner and 
caught a glimpse of stately Mt. Kearsarge. The 
town of Warner is beautifully situated about halfway 
between Concord and Lake Sunapee, on a superb 
state-road, and in a picturesque region. Motorists, 
take notice! 

“A Day in June”, No. 2 of the group on page 218, 
is a pleasing landscape of rare pictorial design. The 
two widely separated trees, one balancing the other, 
are pleasing features in a landscape of great beauty. 
The foot-path enters the view unobtrusively, con- 
tinues its way quietly and quickly disappears. The 
values are excellent and an element of harmony per- 
vades this grateful scene. 

Data: Made near Indianapolis, Indiana; June, 
1924; bright sunshine; Ica Ideal B camera (314 x 414 
inches); Dominar F/4.5 lens; stop, F/32; Wratten 
K 2 ray-filter; 14 second; Agfa Film Pack; developed 
in tank with Agfa Rodinal; enlarged on Artura Carbon 
Black, E Rough; Buff. 

No. 3 is recognised by those who have visited this 
locality as Intervale, N.H., which has been a popular 
summer-resort for at least sixty years. Its scenery 
has been painted by artists of American and European 
fame, and from almost any spot in this delightful 
situation almost the entire region of the White Moun- 
tains is visible. Dorothy Jarvis has caught the spirit 
of its beauty as exemplified by her exquisite picture 
which she entitled “Sunset”. With artistic description 
she has allotted two-thirds of the lateral picture-area 
to her wonderful sky. This view of Intervale is one 
to live with. 

Data: Made at Intervale, N.H.; September, 1923; 
5.30 p.m.; 314x414 Graflex; 6-inch Port-Land lens; 
stop, F/8; color-screen; 112 seconds; Eastman Stan- 
dard Orthonon Plate; pyro; print, Defender Velours 
Buff Platinum Matte. 

“Dusk”, No. 4, page 218, portrays another cap- 
tivating sunset, but in a locality that is many miles 
distant from Intervale, N.H.—Seattle, Washington. 
It shows the golf-links near that city, and devotees 
of the sport may be seen walking along the horizon- 
line—the only picture in this series (“Landscape 
with Clouds”) which contains human interest. The 
sky is beautiful and, as seen by the camerist, must 
have presented a magnificent spectacle. 

Data: Golf Links, at Seattle, Washington; Decem- 
ber, 4 P.m.; good light (sunset) 4x5 Graflex; 834- 
inch Wollensak Verito lens; stop, F/8; 1/35 second; 
Eastman Cut Film; Premo developer; print, East- 
man Portrait Bromide Royal. 


Example of Interpretation 


In choosing a subject to illustrate his favorite 
domestic pet for the November competition, “Domes- 
tic Pets”, the average contestant may be inclined to 
“pick on” the family-cat, provided that the “sitting” 
is postponed until the cold weather has begun to set 
in. If a feline is selected, however, it ought to be an 
exceptional one in appearance, or photographed when 
engaged in some original or unusually attractive act. 
Animals shown while simulating some human pose— 
such as smoking, nursing, reading, photographing, 
or some other ridiculous and impossible activity— 
have had their day and will be promptly rejected 
by the jury. But certain dumb and naturally recal- 
citrant creatures may be trained to become pets and 
live with each other in peace. They might serve as 
suitable models in this competition. See illustrated 
article on this special subject by Kate Hecht, pub- 


lished in PHoto-ErA about twelve years ago. It is 
unique. Those unrivaled cat-photographers, the 
Cadbys, have also shown the way in their rarely 
attractive article, which appeared in the September 
issue. Aquatic birds will also tempt the interested 
camerist, as indicated by the majestic swan, pictured 
on page 220. As this graceful creature has adorned 
the pages of this magazine on more than one occasion, 
it should be shown in a more original and pleasing 
position and, if possible, in a different setting. It 
may be well for the competing camerist to familiarise 
himself with the published results of previous com- 
pers to enable him to avoid what others have 
one. 

Data: September, 4.30 p.m.; good sunlight; Graflex, 
3144x514; 7\%-inch B. & L. Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, 
F/6.5; 1/20 second; Eastman N. C. roll-film: East-_ 
man Kodak Developing Powders; print, Artura Carbon 
Black (7-time enlargement). 


Bromoil 


EvIpENTLY, no personal inconvenience or danger 
is allowed to deter the Bromoil enthusiast from pre- 
paring the means which are judged best for his process. 
Recently, Professor R. Namias, dissatisfied with the 
commercial inks, has been making his own and, after 
many experiments, has decided that the best is pre- 
pared from boiled linseed oil and gum dammar. In a 
metal vessel, heated over an open fire, he dissolved 
gum dammar in twice its weight of the boiled oil, 
afterwards adding the requisite proportion of pigment, 
e.g., lamp-black, burnt sienna or prussian blue. The 
pigment is mixed with the varnish by putting a little 
of each on a sheet of glass and grinding with a spatula. 
If the ink is too hard, it may be softened by incorpora- 
tion of a similar varnish prepared with a smaller pro- 
portion of the dammar resin. In a German journal, we 
note also the suggestion by Dr. Emil Mayer of an 
heroic method of making transfer Bromoils without a 
press. The principle is the production of great pressure 
over a minute area by means of a finely-pointed imple- 
ment. The inked Bromoil is, in fact, laid face down 
on the transfer paper, smoothed thereon with a straight 
edge, and its back then “scrumbled” over with a lead- 
pencil, the point of which presses the ink onto the 
transfer paper as it is firmly moved hither and thither. 
Even Mr. Bellamy Clifton must quail at the prospect 
and refuse to be enticed by such inducements as local 
variations in the transfer ‘“‘touch’”. Moreover, Dr. 
Mayer has his misgivings, for he confesses that the 
process is “etwas langwierig”. We should think so. 

British Journal. 


o 


Modern Art 


In a Greenwich studio a young man dipped his 
brush in a bucket of paint and wiped it across the 
canvas several times horizontally. 

When he had done this he took his labor in hand and 
carefully placed it in an elaborate frame. 

“What's the idea?’’ asked someone. 

“Futuristic study,” replied the artist. 

“Do you mean to tell me this is a finished painting?” 

“Certainly it’s finished.” 

‘What are you going to call it?” 

“A village-street as seen from the rear-seat of a 
moving motorcycle.’ —Public Ledger. 
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A Camera Episode 


Foreicn travel, in which photography generally 
plays a prominent part, is now at its height, and is 
taking many Americans to Europe. As is very likely, 
some of these tourist-camerists will experience some 
difficulty, of one kind or another, resulting, perhaps, 
in an interesting adventure worthy to be related at a 
club-meeting, next winter, when the speaker of the 
evening has failed to arrive and the president presses 
talented members into service. During my many 
visits to Europe, I have found myself in photographic 
predicaments. Most of them have been recorded on 
this page. The following not unpleasant experience 
has escaped recital, however. 

When in Nuremberg, Bavaria—the land of the 
Passion Players—in 1912, I was seized with the desire 
to make photographs of some of the numerous quaint 
objects for which the city is famous; as my last film 
had been exposed the day before—in Bayreuth— 
and as none of that size (seven-inch) could be obtained 
anywhere in Nuremberg, I decided to borrow a small 
camera, with sufficient film at a local dealer’s. I 
found such an obliging and trusting soul in Conrad 
Seitz, whose shop was in a little street near the St. 
Lorenz Church. He declined to accept a deposit, 
but took my name and address. After using the 
camera for about a week I returned it to the dealer 
who refused positively to accept any compensation 
for the use of it. He was only too glad to help an 
unfortunate tourist from America. However, he 
consented to keep the incident in mind and to ask a 
favor in return, if a contingency should ever arise. 
Jokingly doubting the probability of an opportunity 
to repay my new friend, I bid him a cordial goodbye. 

One day, in May of the following year, as I was 
penning a narrative for this very page, I heard a 
gentle knock at the door. As my call, “Come in!” 
remained unheeded, I opened the door and there stood 
a fine-looking young man, hat in one hand and a 
large portfolio in the other. On learning that I was 
Mr. French—he spoke no English, whatever—he 
smiled and handed me a letter. I invited him to 
enter and take a seat, while I read his letter of intro- 
duction which was from my friend, Conrad Seitz, 
the photo-dealer in Nuremberg. He recommended 
the bearer very highly as a man of character and a 
master-craftsman whose vocation was illuminated 
lithographic printing. I asked to see the specimens 
of his craftsmanship contained in his portfolio and 
found them of surpassing beauty and _ excellence. 
I telephoned at once to the president of a large litho- 
graphic establishment, near Boston, and asked him 
if he would be interested in the young man whose 
ability and other qualities I briefly described. ‘The 
very man we need!” he promptly replied. “Take 
him in a taxi to the station, buy him a ticket to 
and put him in charge of the conductor. Please 
send memo of expenses and we'll send cheque, also 
appropriate letter of gratitude. Thanks, thanks!’ 

The young lithographer was promptly given a 
position in the department where he excelled, and at 
a good salary. As he and his work elicited the highest 
praise, he soon received an increase in salary and, as 
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his position was assured, he sent to Bavaria for his 
mother to come and live with him and enjoy his pros- 
perity. He then married a young woman whom he 
had met in this country. Everything was serene and 
the future bright—all due, it seems, to the gratuitous 
loan of a camera. 


Some Amusing Coincidences 


ALMOST eyery one is personally familiar with odd 
coincidences. Some are ascribed to telepathy; some 
to spiritualism, and others to chance. Often coinci- 
dences are easy of explanation, and hardly attain the 
dignity of a coincidence. In my capacities of Editor 
and Judge, I often meet a situation—the junction of 
two widely separated or differently directed impulses— 
that is beyond my power to explain. For instance; 
a recent competition for Advanced Workers included two 
landscapes so similiar in appearance, that each member 
of the jury thought that they represented one and 
the same geographical spot and were the work of one 
and the same individual; whereas an examination of 
the back of each print disclosed the fact that the 
maker of one of the pictures lived in the East, and the 
maker of the other dwelt in the West, and that the two 
pictured subjects were one thousand miles apart! 

A beautiful day in August found me sitting com- 
fortably, in the shade, in front of my summer-home, 
in East Jaffrey, N.H., engaged in editorial work. 
Among the things I recorded from memory was the 
camera-ruse, which appeared in the September issue. 
I was penning the directions I gave the hired messenger- 
boy—to make a terrific noise—and just as I was 
writing the word, “noise”, a crashing, thunderous 
roar about three hundred feet away rent the air, the 
shock nearly throwing me from my seat! An invest- 
gation showed that a foundation for a building was 
being constructed nearby, and what I had heard was a 
dynamite-blast. However, it did not blast my hopes 
to finish the article I was writing. 

On the evening of September the seventh, this year, 
I was reading in the Boston Herald of the same date 
that the U.S. aviators who, having nearly completed 
their circumaviation of the globe—by landing in 
Boston after their departure from Casco Bay, Maine— 
were soon to conclude a feat similar to one by Magellan, 
who, about four hundred years ago, circumnavigated 
the globe. Having before me the route taken by the 
American aviators, I pictured to myself the round- 
about and hazardous course taken by the Portuguese 
navigator. His intrepid, adventurous and successful 
journey occupied my mind a large part of the evening, 
and I wondered if it would be possible to obtain from 
some of our contributors, personally made photographs 
with which to illustrate an article on Magellan’s globe- 
encircling voyage’ which I might wish to write, showing 
the present appearance of places visited by Magellan. 

Imagine my amazement, therefore, when the next 
morning’s mail brought me a letter from a New York 
advertising-firm soliciting original photographs of 
places in the Orient, Mediterranean and West Indies, 
for use in the preparation of a book to be dedicated 
to Magellan’s splendid achievement! 
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EVENTS 


OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





First Argentine Photographic Salon 


WE are very glad to call attention to the First 
Annual Photographic Salon to be held in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, during November, 1924. The last 
day for receiving prints is October 31, 1924. All 
pictures intended for the Salon should be addressed 
to Comision Organizadora Del Primer Salon Foto- 
grafico, Buenos Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, 
Republica Argentina. We have a few entry-blanks 
which we shall be very glad to send to those who are 
interested. Although the blanks are printed in Spanish, 
it may be safely assumed that the usual rules and 
regulations for Salons will apply. Five large and 
influential photographic societies are behind this 
Salon, and we hope that our American pictorialists 
will make an especial effort to be well represented. 
It should be remembered that there are camera clubs 
and photographic organizations in Argentina and 
other South American countries which in equipment, 
personnel and progressiveness are a match for those 
in the United States. We can learn much of practical 
value from our South American friends and neighbors. 


How to Get Pictures of Railroad-wrecks 


WE report one method to obtain good pictures of a 
railroad-wreck. However, we likewise wish to be very 
emphatic in going on record that we do not endorse 
this particular plan. According to Time, under date 
of August 18, three boys, whose ages ranged from 
fifteen to eighteen years, piled rocks on the railroad 
track near Liberty, N.Y., and calmly sat down nearby 
with cameras focused on the scene, waiting for an 
express to come along and be wrecked so that they 
might obtain first-class pictures. Fortunately, some 
trackwalkers happened along in time to prevent 
what might have been a horrible accident; and, what 
is more, they arrested the ambitious photographers 
and placed them in a “darkroom” not devoted to 
developing and printing. 


Mr. and Mrs. French Visit the Publisher 


Amone the many visitors that have called at the 
home of Puoro-kRA MAGAZINE none were more 
welcome or showed a greater interest in the office- 
equipment, house and grounds than Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilfred A. French of Brookline, Mass., and East 
Jaffrey, N.H. Although Mr. French, as one of the 
Editors of the magazine, is in constant touch with 
the publication-office, nevertheless, it has taken four 
years for him to be able to get to Wolfeboro. Either 
the weather, season of the year, unexpected happen- 
ings or pressure of business has prevented his coming. 
However, circumstances brought him to Meredith, 
N.H., at the other end of Lake Winnepesaukee, and 
the distance was so short that he took the necessary 
time to motor over for a brief visit. Needless to say, 
he was shown all the readily accessible points of inter- 
est; and, fortunately, ideal weather made two trips 
on the lake possible. Altogether, his visit with Mrs. 


French was one of the most enjoyable of the entire 


summer; and, from all indications, they share with 
others just a bit of envy that they cannot stay in 
Wolfeboro the year around. That PHoto-ERs Mag- 
AZINE is the only photographic publication in the United 
States to be edited and published in such ideal pic- 
torial surroundings is now readily acknowledged, 
especially by those who have visited Wolfeboro this 
past summer. 


That Tax on Camera and Lenses 


In our June, 1924, issue we called attention to the 
ten per cent. tax that was being levied on cameras 
and lenses, much to the hardship of those who earn 
their livelihood by photography. In short, the indus- 
trial photographer who must purchase a variety of 
cameras and lenses in order to meet the demands of 
his profession suffers from this extra burden of tax- 
ation he is compelled to carry. Moreover, the amateur 
photographer is likewise obliged to pursue his hobby 
at an extra cost. To be sure, he can avoid the issue 
by giving up photography but the professional must 
needs carry the burden and pay the tax on the tools of 
his trade. Those of our readers who are called upon 
to face this situation are urged to bring the matter to 
the attention of their Congressmen for early action 
at Washington. 


Dr. T. W. Kilmer in Great Demand 


Accorpine to The Daily Review, Freeport, Long 
Island, N.Y., Dr. T. W. Kilmer, the well-known pic- 
torial photographer, was a very busy man at 3.30 P.M. 
on the afternoon of August 23. It seems that two 
motor-cars crashed on the Glen Cove road and a 
woman-passenger in one car was severely injured. In 
the general excitement the services of an officer of the 
law were urgently needed to direct traffic. “Here’s 
one’, said the doctor, as he showed his deputy sheriff's 
badge, stepped forward and took charge. Then a 
physician was required to treat the injured woman. 
‘‘Here’s one’, said the doctor, as he’ hurried to the 
woman's side and relieved her pain as much as possible. 
After the traffic was again normal and his patient safely 
on her homeward way, the two principals wanted a 
photograph made of the wrecked cars, and the scene 
of the accident. They asked for a photographer. 
““Here’s one’’, said the doctor a third time, as he pulled 
his little Icarette 214 x 314 from his pocket and made 
several good pictures. Yes, Dr. Kilmer was very much 
on the job that afternoon. 


The Amateur Photographer and Service 


WE received a copy of the Annual Report of the 
Industrial School Association of Brooklyn, N.Y. We 
looked it through and were impressed with the illustra- 
tions which were out of the ordinary and revealed the 
presence of an understanding of composition on the 
part of the photographer. For a booklet of its kind, 
it was very well done. Then we learned that most of 
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the pictures were made and donated by Mr. L. J. 
Creegan, one of the frequent contributors to our compe- 
titions. Moreover, it seems that Mr. Creegan holds 
the opinion that amateurs who spend money rather 
lavishly on their photographic equipments should be 
willing to help out charitable institutions when they 
are in need of photographic work. He asserts that 
there is a return for such work which more than pays 
for it. In referring to the booklet which he helped to 
illustrate he says, ‘“There is a satisfaction in knowing 
that I am something of a friend to these three hundred 
children; and when I make any of them in groups, I 
usually run off at least one contact print for each”. 

This is making one’s camera pay rich dividends that 
cannot be had in any other way. Mr. Creegan, and 
any other amateur photographer who uses his camera 
for true charity when there is an opportunity, merits 
commendation and we know that all right-thinking 
men and women will agree. We hope that our readers 
will bear in mind the great possibilities for service which 
present themselves to all owners of cameras. The 
picture of an old man here, a little child there or a vase 
of flowers may bring happiness to some one. Let us 
not question such a request when it comes. We may 
not know all, nor need we to know. Our opportunity is 
to make the picture and make our camera pay as it 
never paid before. 


The Zeiss Planetarium 


AN instrument that is expected to have a great 
influence on the teaching of popular astronomy has 
been installed at the German Museum of Natural 
Science and Technology in Munich. It is the product 
of the optical firm of Carl Zeiss, and has been under 
construction for five years. The chief advantage of 
the machine lies in the fact that it substitutes a realistic 
and accurate picture of the happenings in the heavens 
for a confusing arrangement of wires and wooden balls 
heretofore used. 

The “‘planetarium’’, as the instrument is called, is of 
unusual, even weird and startling appearance. There 
is something about its general make-up that would 
suggest a small anti-aircraft cannon; but instead of 
ending in a long barrel, it has as its most essential part a 
large sphere studded with high-power lenses resembling 
a gigantic insect’s eye. Each of these lenses is arranged 
to project the image of a certain part of the heavens, 
so that the whole starry universe can be made to march 
across the dome-shaped ceiling of the “‘sky-room”’ 
where the planetarium is housed. 

All stars down to the sixth magnitude are shown, as 
well as the milky way, the planets, the sun and the 
moon. The instrument can be rotated at any speed, 
showing the celestial events of a day in a period of four 
minutes, or crowding a year into fifty seconds. Within 
the artificial sky of the planetarium-study the operator 
has the power of a Joshua; for he can bid the sun and 
moon to stand still, and cause the stars to run backward 
in their courses. So accurate is the instrument that, 
after rotations representing five thousand years, there 
is an error of less than two degrees.”’ 


The Matter of Getting the Correct Focus 


Next to exposure, there seems to be no part of 
photography more difficult for the average person to 
master than focusing the camera correctly. To be sure, 
the reflecting-camera solves the problem; but many 
cannot afford to buy such 4 camera and must depend 
upon their own skill or that of some device to get the 


correct focus. There have been a number of distance- 
meters or range-finders placed on the market which 
have been of service. Of late, we have had occasion 
to note the effectiveness of the Leitz Distance-Meter 
which is an instrument of precision and intended for 
very accurate focusing of hand-cameras and motion- 
picture cameras. It is more expensive than others but 
it is a scientifically made instrument. It is constructed 
on the principle of coincidence. By getting two images 
to coincide the correct distance is read off on a scale. 
This meter is dust-proof and water-proof, may be 
attached to camera, is simple to use and should render a 
distinct service to amateur and professional photo- 
graphers. Further particulars may be obtained from 
KE. Leitz, Inc., 60 East 10th Street, New York City. 


The Red Cross Roll-Call 


Durina the period between Armistice Day and 
Thanksgiving Day, November 11 and November 27, 
the American Red Cross will hold its annual Roll-Call, 
when membership in the Red Cross may be renewed 
and new members be enrolled. The Red Cross con- 
fidently expects all present members of the organisation 
to repeat their former subscriptions to its funds, or 
even to increase them. It is also desired that many 
new members may be gained, for the reason that the 
income derived from membership dues is urgently 
needed for work of the organisation. 

It is hardly necessary now to say anything about the 
essential necessity of such an organisation as the 
American Red Cross. Its work during the war spoke 
for itself. Since then, even as had been the case before 
the war, it has responded promptly and efficiently to all 
calls of urgency, not only within the confines of our 
own country, but abroad. Immediately upon receiving 
word of last year’s disaster in Japan, the Red Cross 
mobilised its forces to carry aid and supplies to the 
distressed people on the other side of the Pacific Ocean. 
Wherever serious disasters have occurred—and there 
were 220 of them last year—the Red Cross has offered 
and extended its services. In the past 43 years it has 
expended $33,000,000 in such work. 

In our own country the Red Cross activities are 
diversified and as useful and successful as they are 
numerous. Care of the disabled soldiers, of the men 
in service, instruction in First Aid, Life Saving, Nutri- 
tion and Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, public 
health nursing—these are the branches of work for 
which the Red Cross asks your support. Even though 
your membership may be only $1.00, it will accomplish 
a hundred cents’ worth of good. Do not fail to con- 
tribute at least that much as your part in the work of 
the American Red Cross. And if you can make it 
$5.00 or $10 or $20, so much the better. But let it 
be at least the small sum of $1.00. 
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Inventors, Get Busy! 


A Cotorapo dealer reports that one of his good 
customers came into the store the other day with a 
negative of her little boy. “You see,” said she, “Donald 
turned around just as I snapped the camera and I got 
this back view of him. Do you suppose that by print- 
ing from the other side of the negative we could get a 
front view that looked like anything?” Which proves 
that there is still room for improvement in roll-film. 

Abel’s Weekly. 
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WALTER H. REULEAUX 


A Remarkable Similarity 


In our recent Advanced Competition, ‘Landscapes 
with Clouds, there occurred an unusual case of similar- 
ity of design in two pictures submitted. In fact, 
within the memory of Mr. French, chairman, oldest 
member of the Puoto-Era Jury, nothing just like it 
ever happened before. 
Indianapolis, Indiana, by Walter H. Reuleaux, and the 
other by Kenneth D. Smith, who lives on Staten 
Island, New York. The use of one large tree at the 
right and a smaller one at the left in each case is 
remarkable. So far as we know, these workers have 
never met and did not have each other’s addresses. 
Moreover, neither saw the other’s picture first, because 
. the prints arrived almost simultaneously. In any event, 
the incident is of interest, and we reproduce the pictures 
on a small scale for the examination of our readers. 
[If any of our readers know of other cases of such 
similarity in pictorial photography, we shall be glad 
to hear of them and record them. Such coincidences 
are always of interest.—Ep1Tor. | 


Where the Beauty Lies 


Ir was rather a pretty theory which Mr. J. C. Doll- 
man, the well-known water-colorist and illustrator of 
Kipling, advanced for the benefit of photographers, 
that any composition which aims to suggest beauty 
must have strength for its basis, and elegance only 
for its superstructure. Mr. Dollman drew on the 
blackboard the picture of a lion, says The Amateur 
Photographer and asked his audience wherein the 
beauty of the beast lay. It proved to lie in the long, 
tremendous tail of the animal. Lop off the lion’s 
tail, as you can readily do with a duster on the black- 
board, and he becomes an insignificant creature who 
ought to go out and hide himself. Where is the beauty 
of the elephant? Chiefly in its mighty foot. Diminish 
its foot to a mere peg, and you have an animal which 
you expect every moment will topple over. Where 
is the beauty of the blue shark or the pike? In the 
caudal fin. Give it the fin of a trout and the grace 
of its long body is lost entirely. The essential beauty 
of a horse is in its wethers and haunches. It is the 
same with inanimate things. Why is the bottom rail 
of a door wider than the middle rail or the top, except 
perhaps in “arty” houses? Why has a tree its spread- 
ing root below and its delicate shoots above? Yet 
there are some exceptions to Mr. Dollman’s theory. 
As somebody asked, how does it explain the beauty 
of the soap bubble? 


One picture was made out in’ 
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KENNETH D. SMITH 


From Belize, British Honduras 


WE believe that it is always of interest and value to — 
note what is being done photographically in other — 
parts of the world. No matter how efficient or clever — 
we think we are, it is well to remember that we still — 
have much to learn in a number of directions. Of 
late we have tried to encourage the establishing of 
camera clubs in high schools. We have been gratified 
at the number already organized or in the making. 
However, often we hear the objection that it cannot 
be done for lack of funds or suitable darkroom facil- — 
ities. Then, too, we have tried to show how the work ~ 
of a high school camera club can help the illustration ‘ 
of the school-catalog or year-book. Just to prove — 
that every objection can be overcome, we call attention — 
to ‘““The Mangrove’, an eighty-six page, illustrated, — 
714x1014-inch brochure published by the High — 
School Students of St. John’s College, Belize, British 
Honduras. 4 

There are twenty-nine pictures made by the students — 
themselves and many of them have pictorial merit — 
equal to competitions that we have heard highly praised — 
in the United States. There is good taste and good — 
printing very much in evidence. In short, we believe — 
that it will serve as a splendid example of what can ~ 
be done by high school students and their cameras. 
We are indebted to St. John’s College and to Mr. P. H. 
Herbert, Official Photographer, United Fruit Com- 
pany for the privilege of seeing this excellent example 
of enterprise and photographic success from Central — 
America. 
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Subjects for Our Advanced Competitions 


A NUMBER of suggestions have reached us from our 
readers with regard to changes in our competition- 
subjects, or suggesting new subjects to be used. Natur-_ 
ally enough, the situation of a subscriber, geographic-— 
ally, makes a difference as to the type of subject he 
prefers. One subscriber wants the “Marines” dis- 
continued for a year or two, and in its place “Outdoor 
Genres” substituted. ; 

“Marines” for “Inland Waters’. 
that “Landscapes with Clouds” and “Mountains and 
Hills” remain a couple of years; and still another 
suggests that “Mountains and Hills’ be discontinued 
and “Gorges and Glens” take its place in our com- 
petitions. . A subscriber on the Atlantic coast would 
have us add “Table-Top Photography” or “Min 
iature Photography”, but, naturally, does not say a 
word about omitting “‘Marines”. } 
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Another reader would have us omit “Bridges” 
from our list and substitute ‘“‘Winter-Sports” for a 
couple of years. One reader wants “‘Real Sunsets and 
Sunrise Pictures” to have a place. Another calls for 
pictures ‘Illustrating Emotion”, and ‘Illustration 
for a Story’. We are also asked to substitute ““Monu- 
ments and Statues” in place of ‘Architectural Sub- 
jects’; “Wild Animals and Birds” in place of “Domestic 
Pets’; “Still-life” instead of “Artificial Light”. ‘“‘Flow- 
ers and Plants” is also suggested, as well as “Reflected 
Images’, and one reader would have a competition on 
“Solitary Trees”. With these eighteen suggestions, 
in addition to the list that we have at the head of our 
Advanced Competition page, we shall have to make 
some careful selections, as there are only twelve sub- 
jects that can be used in any one year. Weare grateful 
to our readers who have been so kind as to send us 
these suggestions, and we shall use such of the sub- 
jects as will cover .the field to the best advantage. 
The magazine is distributed throughout the world 
to so many different climates that although ‘‘Winter 
Sports’ would meet the needs of many of our readers, 
there are also many that would be shut out from the 
competition on account of a different climate. Like- 
wise the subject of “Architectural Subjects” might 
be more pleasing to the city dweller than to the reader 
who lives on the western prairie. So if we chance to 
omit a particular suggestion from our list of compe- 
tition-subjects for 1925, we hope that our readers will 
not feel that it is because we would not like to include 
every one. However, we feel that a subject which 
will be of interest to the largest number of our readers 
and friends is the one to select. 


Some of Our Foreign Exchanges 


RECENTLY one of our readers inquired whether or 
not other countries had photographic magazines which 
compared favorably with those in the United States. 
Inasmuch as we receive all the leading photographic 
publications of the world and have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to study their pictorial and literary contents, we 
are frank to say that many of these foreign photo- 
journals equal, if they do not surpass, our own maga- 
zines. Of course, with the exception of the English 
publications, much of the reading-matter and many of 
the illustrations are not of especial interest to American 
readers. However, with regard to technical articles 
and investigations there is a wealth of information for 
those who can read French, German, Italian or 
Spanish. 

Omitting the exchanges in English, which we receive 
regularly from the United States, England, Ireland and 
Australia, we are very glad to have Photographie 
Moderne, Bruxelles, Belgium; La Photo Pour Tous, 
Paris, France; Il Corriere Fofografico, Turin, Italy; 
Photographische Korrespondenz, Vienna, Austria; Pho- 
tographische Rundschau und Mitteilungen, Halle, and 
Die Photographische Industrie, Berlin, Germany; 
Camera, Luzern, Switzerland; Foto-Revista, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America; Fotografiska Foren- 
ingen, Stockholm, Sweden; and Criterium, Barcelona, 
Spain. In addition, there have been two or three publi- 
cations sent us from Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and 
Japan. There are other foreign exchanges which we 
have had and discontinued when the publications 
ceased to exist. With those already mentioned and 
eighteen exchanges in English, we keep in touch with 
photographic affairs in all parts of the world. More- 
over, we try to profit by the many good things which 
appear in type and in illustration. There is much for us 
all to learn from our friends across the seas. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





Mortton-PicturE PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE AMATEUR. 
By Herbert C. McKay. Illustrated. 219 pages. 
Used as Supplementary Text in New York Institute 
of Photography. Price, cloth, $2.50. New York: 
Falk Publishing Company, 1924. 


Reapers or Puoto-ErA MaGazine will recall the 
series of articles which appeared for several months 
under the title, ““Kinematography for the Amateur’. 
They will no doubt remember the legend “‘book-rights 
reserved” which appeared at the head of each instal- 
ment. We congratulate Mr. McKay that he was able 
to revise and add new material to his interesting series 
in time to have a book on the subject of making amateur 
motion-pictures on the market this fall. Inasmuch as 
we were the first to read the manuscript and the first 
to publish it, we feel qualified to say that the increasing 
number of amateur motion-picture photographers will 
find Mr. McKay’s book a very great help. The addi- 
tions and revisions made bring the book up to date. 
The illustrations aid the reader through the text, 
although Mr. McKay has a very pleasing style and one 
which does not grow tiresome. 

The volume is printed on excellent paper and heavily 
bound. It is to be regretted that no index was included, 
but perhaps this may be added in a subsequent edition. 
There are fifteen chapters which include the following 
subjects: Kinematography, Amateur Motion-Picture 
Cameras, News and Topical Cameras, Professional 
Cameras, The Motion-Picture Camera in Use, Direction 
and Rehearsal, Acting and Make-Up, Titles, Develop- 
ing and Printing, Editing, Hints for News-Cameramen, 
Trick-Work, Stop-Motion Work, The Script and Pro- 
jectors and Projecting. We believe that this book will 
be the forerunner of others on this fascinating new 
branch of photography. 


Puorocrapuic Facts AnD Formunas. By E. J. Wall, 
F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 386 pages, including comprehen- 
sive index. Price, cloth, $4. Boston: American 
Photographic Publishing Company, 1924. 


THERE has long been a demand for a book such as 
Mr. Wall has given us. It contains nearly a thousand 
practical working-directions, tables and formulas which 
give tested and standard methods to accomplish satis- 
factory results in all departments of photography. It 
matters little what problem the reader desires to solve 
in printing, enlarging, focusing, toning, color-photo- 
graphy, fixing and clearing or the preparation of 
good mountants, he will find many a helpful and prac- 
tical suggestion in this book. The publishers do not 
claim to have included all possible formulas or methods, 
nor do they believe that the book is entirely free of 
errors of omission and commission. However, there is 
no question that the book fills a need and that it de- 
serves a hearty welcome from amateur and _ profes- 
sional photographers who like to have good formulas 
quickly available. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 





Courtesy National Geographic Magazine 


EQUIPMENT USED TO MAKE HIGH-ALTITUDE PHOTOGRAPHS 


Equipment for High-Altitude Photography 


Turouau the courtesy of The National Geographic 
Magazine and the Chief of the United States Air 
Service we were permitted to show on page 175 of the 
September issue a reproduction of the highest altitude 
photograph ever made, a part of the city of Dayton, 
Ohio, made at an altitude of over six miles by Lieuts. 
John A. Macready and A. W. Stevens. Thanks to the 
same source we are able to show on this page a picture 
of the equipment used by Lieut. Stevens in obtaining 
the picture. In the photograph here reproduced Lieut. 
Stevens is shown wearing the oxygen mask which he 
used in his flight that resulted in the photograph made 
from an elevation of six miles. On his left is the new 
K-3 high altitude camera, and on his right the oxygen 
tank used by aviators at high elevations. The camera 
is equipped with a Carl Zeiss Tessar lens of 12-inch 
focal length and operates at a maximum aperture of 
F/4.5, using panchromatic hyper-sensitised film. In 
addition to a lack of air, the aviators had to contend 
with a temperature of 6214° below zero, Fahrenheit. 


Air Service Conducts Large Aerial 
Photographic Mapping Project 


Tue photographic personnel of Kelly Field, San 
Antonio, Texas, is conducting the largest aerial photo- 
graphic mapping project ever undertaken. The 
exposures are made by Captain Giffin and Lieut. 
Lynch, and the developing and printing by the 22d 
Photo-Section. The entire project is under the super- 
vision of Captain Giffin and is being done for the U. S. 
Geological Survey and the Water Board of the State 
of Texas. 

The purpose of this project is to secure topographic 
maps of probable dam sites in the State of Texas. 
Following the completion of the maps, a study will be 
made to determine the proper location to construct 
dams to catch the flood-water and store it to prevent 
the overflow of the lower stretches of streams during 
flood. The water thus stored will then be used to 
irrigate the farm-land in the vicinity of the dams, 
during the dry season. 
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The photographs are being made with a tri-lens 
camera which has a focal length of approximately 614 
inches which, from an altitude of about 12,000 feet 
above the terrain being mapped, gives a scale of approx- 
imately 1/23,000. The photographs are being made 
with a 60% overlap between exposures and a 50% 
overlap of consecutive flights. The camera carries 
one roll of film 400-feet long and 6 inches wide, which 
gives from 190 to 195 exposures to the roll. A specially 
equipped photographic plane, the DH4B-P1 with a 96 
gallon gasoline capacity is being used. 

For an aid im flying the missions, an Intervelometer 
box, part of the equipment of the K-3 Camera, has 
been installed, the view-finder camera placed in the 
floor and a “bank-and-turn” indicator placed in the 
pilot’s cockpit. When the altitude has been reached 
the pilot indicates that he is flying at the desired 
altitude and speed. By means of the view-finding 
camera the observer determines the number of seconds 
between exposures and sets this time on the Inter- 
yelometer. There is a small light over the camera 
and another on the pilot’s instrument-board. Five 
seconds before time to make an exposure these lights 

come on. The pilot looks at the bank-and-turn indi- 
eator and gets the plane level, and flying straight the 
observer levels the camera. When the light goes out 
the observer makes the exposure and the pilot can 

_ then kick his plane to get it onto the proper course if 
he is off a little. The average time between exposures 
is about 30 seconds. 

The prints when completed and checked are sent 

_ to the U. 8. Geological Survey at Washington, where 

_ the map is made by using individual photographs as 
though it were a traverse, or page of notes taken in the 

_ field. These traverses, or notes, are then compiled 

_ into a plain map on the field scale used by the U.S. G.S. 

This map when complete is sent to the field and con- 

tours and names are added. The map is then complete, 

ready for reproduction as soon as the inking of it is 
completed. 

Of the work done to date one project, known as 
Cotulla, has been photographed, map made, contours 
put on in the field, and the results are now being inked 
or, in other words, the map is complete. 

Cotulla is approximately 80 miles southwest of 
_ Kelly Field. It took two hours and 30 minutes to go 
_ from Kelly Field to Cotulla, photograph 250 square 
‘ miles and return to Kelly Field. It took 40 minutes 
_ to do the actual photography at a cost of 50c per square 

mile. Mr. Charles Cook of the U. S. Geological 
Survey made the following statement of comparisons: 

“Tt took two men with a camera and plane 40 minutes 

_to do what six men on the ground would take 4 months 
to do, and the results from the air were probably better 

i% 25%. It cost 50c per square mile to get the photo- 

graphs from the air, while the cost on the ground would 
have been nearly $50 per square mile. The map is 

_ how complete, where if it had been necessary to do 

_ the work by the regular topographic method, the 

_ work would probably not have been completed before 

a September. Due to the great amount of water caused 

7 by the rains, the ground men would not have been 

able to get into the country.” 

It may be of interest to know that the entire United 
"States could be mapped by aerial photographs in 
eight years if a flight of eight ships were used. 

Iw an early issue there will be an article on the 

_telation of amateur and professional photographers to 

_ National Defense. This article will be based on ob- 

servations made during the past summer at Camp 

_ Devens and will be augmented by interesting facts 

_ from Regular Army sources. 
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Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed to 
the public from the records of the United States Patent 
Office. This report is made exclusively for the PHoro- 
Era Magazine from the patent law offices of Norman 


T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street. Copies of any of these 
patents may be obtained by sending twenty cents in 
stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F Street, 
Washington, D.C. 


Patent, number 1,499,749, Composition for Toning 
Photographic Silver Images has been issued to Paul 
Rehlander of Berlin-Charlottenberg, Germany. 

Frederic E. Ives of Philadelphia, Pa., has received 
patent, number 1,499,930, on a Photographic Process. 

Patent, number 1,500,433, on a Sensitising Composi- 
tion for Preparing Blue-Print Papers has been issued to 
Ernest Bertsch of Haguenau, France. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,500,393, 
on a Photographic Cartridge and Method of Making 
the Same, invented by John G. Jones and Haywood 
G. Dewey, both of Rochester, N.Y. 

Another patent, number 1,500,391, has been assigned 
to Eastman invented by Charles E. Hutchings of 
Rochester, N.Y., on a Camera Bellows. 

Malcolm L. Cassitt of San Francisco, Calif., has 
invented a Photographic Machine, patent, number 
1,500,372, and assigned the same to Manifold Impres- 
sions Corp. of Carson City, Nev. 

Character-Holding Device has been issued to Harri- 
son H. Hood of Los Angeles, Calif., patent, number 
1,500,561, and has been assigned to Thimmeway Titles, 
Inc., of Hollywood, Calif. 

Patent, number 1,501,295, has been issued to William 
KE. Wilson of Mt. Ranier, Md., on a Focusing View 
Finder. 

Harry F. McMahon of Toronto, Can., has received 
his patent, number 1,501,677, on A Camera. 

Eastman has been assigned patent, number 1,502,173, 
on an Aerial Camera invented by Benjamin D. Cham- 
berlin of Rochester, N.Y. 

A Lens System patent, number 1,502,078. has been 
issued to William B. Wescott, of Wellesley, Mass., 
Assignor by mesne assignments to Technicolor Motion- 
Picture Corp. of Boston, Mass. 

Barnett W. Harris of Chicago, IIl., has assigned 
his patent, number 1,501,904, on an Apparatus for 
Developing Photographs, to the Utilities Development 
Corp. of Chicago, Il. 

Albert S. Howell of Chicago, Ill., has received patent, 
number 1,502,954, on an Automatic Light-Control 
Apparatus for Photographic-Printing Machines. 

Patent, number 1,503,302, on a Photographic Appa- 
ratus has been issued to Silvio Cocanari of Antwerp. 

An Apparatus for Attachment to Photographic 
Cameras Whereby Panoramic View Photography can 
be Produced, patent, number 1,503,437, has been issued 
to Frank S. James of Kensington, near Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. 

A joint patent has been issued to Ezra C. Clark of 
Binghamton, N.Y. and John F. Polemus of Johnson 
City, N.Y. The patent, number 1,503,300, is on an 
Automatic Film-Winding Camera. It has_ been 
assigned by mesne assignments to the Ansco Photo- 
products Company of New York. 

Patent, number 1,497,272, has been issued to Joseph 
H. Hatt, New York City on a Photographic Plate. 
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LONDON 


LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





We do not know if our readers share the extraor- 
dinary interest that has been shown by English 
people in the Queen’s Doll’s House which is on view 
at the Wembley Exhibition. It was designed and 
constructed by some of the best-known living artists 
and craftsmen. Every detail of furniture and fittings 
is to scale. There are beautifully painted ceilings 
and marvelously made furniture, and the public has 
crowded in its thousands each day to inspect this 
unique, but to our severely practical minds, rather 
useless wonder, the proceeds, which have reached a 
really large sum, going to charity. 

But Kodak discovered that this model of a house 
which had taken longer to build than many real hab- 
itations, was incomplete. Nowhere in it could be 
found that necessity of present-day life—a camera! 
and so the great firm set to work, and it has taken 
months to produce the world’s tiniest camera, small 
enough for use by the imaginary inhabitants of this 
liliput mansion, and it has already been placed in 
the house, the Queen having graciously accepted it. 

The work of construction was difficult and costly, 
for it is a reproduction complete to the smallest detail, 
including a crystal lens, of the No. 3 A autograph 
kodak. The size when closed is 1/1728th of the cam- 
era of which it is a copy. Every part was made sep- 
arately by hand, the microscope and jeweler’s tools 
being used. The bellows gave the most trouble, and 
after many sets had been made and discarded through 
some defect, it was found that paper, specially pre- 
pared, was the most suitable material. 

This smallest and, we suppose, one of the most 
costly cameras in existence will have a long life, for 
it will not be worn out with use. But in time to come 
it will certainly serve as a museum-model, not only 
of a 20th century hand-camera, but of the enterprise 
and energy of the 20th century firm that made such 
a microscopic reproduction of one of the most popular 
patterns of the present day. 

We have been visiting districts in Switzerland 
somewhat hastily passed through two years ago. 
Then we noted camera-subjects that have lived in our 
memories although we had no opportunity to record 
them photographically at the time. With leisure to 
spare this summer, we deliberately started out with 
the intention to translate our mind-pictures into 
permanent and tangible negatives. There were the 
same landscapes, with the evening-sun casting long 
shadows and gilding the edges of the figures on the 
hillside—a fleeting effect that we knew lasted only a 
few minutes; for when the sun sank behind the moun- 
tain, the magic lighting was turned off. 

The scene was studied on the groundglass; but 
somehow our missed masterpiece of two years back 
failed to impress us now, and the sun went down 
without an exposure having been made. Other sub- 
jects that had been treasured in our memories proved 
equally refractory, and we realised anew the old 
truth that what is poetry to us to-day, may to-morrow 
appear the veriest prose. The same fact is demon- 
strated by a glance through one’s old and cherished 
pictures; for unless the photographer is an extreme 
egotist, not many will retain their proud positions. 


If we could only be in two places at once! While 
we have been enjoying the interesting things in Switzer- 
land, interesting things have been happening in London 
which we have much regretted to miss. One of these 
is the two-man photographic exhibition at the Alpine 
Gallery, held by Mr. Marcus Adams and Mr. Bertram 
Park. It must have been an interesting show, as 
both these workers have such individual styles, and 
although both are portraitists, and professionals also, 
one can easily imagine how their work, instead of 
competing and so losing in value, will serve each as 
a foil for the other. 

Mr. Bertram Park undoubtedly specialises in the 
portraiture of woman: society-leaders, beauties, 
famous women of all kinds. Royalties have sat to 
him, and the Queen of Spain figures in the exhibition. 
He is original, too, and has on one occasion exhibited 
a “Cubist”? photograph of Ward Muir; but in this 
exhibition, from all we hear, he seems to have treated 
his sitters seriously. If the photography of woman 
is the most lucrative branch of our craft, it is also 
the most nerve-wearing of all photography. 

Mr. Marcus Adams—wise man—has specialised 
in children. At one time, we considered that he had 
carried child-photography to its limit. Some prints 
which he exhibited just before the war, were on an 
extraordinary high level. Now, however, Mr. Lam- 
bert of Bath is ahead of him. Mr. Adams’ child- 
portraits are the rage in London, and when a photo- 
grapher succeeds like that, something has to go. 

There were two hundred and fifty prints shown— 
a modest number for the Alpine Club Gallery. It did 
not receive the notice in the press that it deserved; 
London, now that the Exhibition is on, is not normal. 

Two exhibitors have also joined forces at the Gallery 
of the Royal Photographic Society—Mrs. Minna 
Keene and Mr. Horace Jackson. The former has a 
special gift for homely interiors and peasant-types. 
We remember her South African studies, when she 
visited England some years ago. Mr. Jackson’s are 
interesting Chinese photographs. ‘ 

There has been a good deal of talk, lately, over 
Mr. Charles Sims’ painting which has been hung on 
the walls of the House of Commons. It represents 
Lady Astor being introduced into the House by Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Lloyd George. One would have 
thought that, as other incidents connected with the 
growth of our Parliament have been recorded, it was 
surely fitting that such an historical event should 
also find a place there. However, over a hundred 
members of Parliament think differently, and have 
signed-a petition asking that it be removed—a vexing 
business for the Astors who had never really wanted it. 

We have seen only reproductions of the painting 
and would feel more sympathy if it were a question 
of art, for it is a curious composition—the three figures 
standing in a row, high above them the strangers’ 
gallery, and above that, the roof. We hear that Mr. — 
Sims has been eager that his painting should be an 
accurate, real record of an interesting historic event, 
and that even the small head of the American am- 
bassador is painted carefully from a photograph. 

Tue Scottish Federation, in response to an invita- 
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tion, has assembled and dispatched. a collection of 
prints representative of Scottish pictorial work to this 
country. It will be displayed at the U.S. National 
Museum, Washington, D.C., during September and 
October, 1924, and at The Camera Club, New York, 
during November and December, 1924. Mr. Floyd 
Vail, F.R.P.S., is responsible for this project and its 
accomplishment will afford the long-desired opportu- 
nity to see a collection of distinctive work by the 
Scots. The contributors embrace the names of Chas. 
A. Allen, John Baird, W. S. Crocket, Dan Dunlop, 
William Findlay, A. W. Hill, James McKissack, 
Hector Murchison, John M. Whitehead and many 
other notable Scottish workers. — 

The exhibitions at Washington and New York are 
free to the public. This unusual opportunity afforded 
those interested in pictorial photography should be 
embraced by all who can do so and who are eager to 
improve their own photographic work. 





Third Kohaki 


SEPTEMBER 10 to OctToBER 30, 1924. 
Salon of Photography, at Kobe, Osaka and Tokyo, 


Japan. Last day for receiving prints, August 20, 
1924. Further information from Masakichi Hirai, 
chairman, No. 265 Sannomiyacho Nichome, Kobe, 


Japan. 
SEPTEMBER 15 to OctToBER 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 


Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OcToBER 14 to NovemBer 3, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. Ap- 
plication blanks from N. P. Moerdyke, Sec., 811 
Washington Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. Last day 
for receiving prints, Sept. 15,1924. 

OctoseR 17 to NovemBer 23, 1924. Third Interna- 
tional Salon of the Pictorial Photographic Society of 
San Francisco, in the galleries of the San Francisco 
Museum of Art. Last day for receiving prints, 
September 29, 1924. Further information from 
ey Hussy, Secretary, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, 

alif. 

OctospeR 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 

NoveMBER 1 To 29, 1924. First Annual Photographic 
Salon, Buenos Aires, Argentine. Last day for re- 
ceiving prints, October 31, 1924. Application blanks 
from PHoro-ErA Maaazing, or from Comision Or- 
ganizadora Del Premier Salon Fotografico, Buenos 
Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, Republica 
Argentina. 

DecemBER 21 To 31, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 

Marca 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 


benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
oblained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


Illustrated Current News, 511 Chapel Street, New 
Haven, Conn. Milton Small, Art Editor. Uses 
photographs of national interest, such as large fires, 
wrecks, sporting events, etc. Size 5x10, glossy. 
About fifty words of descriptive matter should 
accompany prints. Pays $3.00 per print on accept- 
ance. “We are publishers of a pictorial service 
sold to merchants for window display. Pictures 
submitted should be on National interest.” 

Farm Mechanics, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
J. D. Eddy, Art Editor. Uses human interest 
photographs with a farm background, especially 
mechanical. As much descriptive matter as possible 
should accompany the pictures. Pays $1.00 each, 
on acceptance. 

Motorcycle and Bicycle, Illustrated, 239 West 39th St., 
New York City. W. H. Parsons, Art Editor. Uses 
Sporting and scenic pictures containing motorcycles 
and bicycles. Postcard size pictures desired, glossy. 
Two or three lines of description should accompany 
pictures. Write to the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from 50 cents to $1.00 each on the tenth of the 
month following publication. Action-pictures are 
preferred. 

Country Life, Garden City, L.I., N.Y. Reginald T. 
Townsend, Art Editor. Uses photographs of out- 
door living, sports, country estates, country house 
interiors. Any size, glossy prints. Pays from $2.00 
up, on acceptance. 

American Builder, 1827 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, II]. 
B. L. Johnson, Editor. Uses photographs of small 
to medium-sized homes of character and good design. 
Size 7 x 9 preferred, glossy. Wants the location of 
home and name and address of architect, if possible. 
Pays from $1.00 to $2.00 each print on acceptance. 

American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. Uses unusual 
photographs of bees or honey, or bee-forage. Size 
4x5, glossy. Enough descriptive matter to dis- 
close the unusual interest should accompany the 
pictures. Pays according to character of picture, 
$2.00 to $3.00 each, on acceptance. 

The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. Walter P. McGuire, Managing Editor. Uses 
photographs accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript for its department of “Novel Inventions 
and Natural Wonders’. Photographs depicting the 
quaint, the curious, the strikingly unusual are desired 
at all times. Pictures and descriptions of the new 
and novel in science are used. Are in the market for 
photographs, accompanied by brief descriptive 
manuscript, of unusual boy activities or accomplish- 
ments, or of boys who deserve to be nationally 
notable. All photographs should be glossy, and 
manuscripts should be typewritten, and accompanied 
by stamped self-addressed envelope for return. 
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A Bit of Retrospection and Introspection 


TueRE is something about the autumn-days which is 
conducive to a sort of mental stock-taking. That is, 
we are drawn into a mood which is sometimes just a 
bit sad and then, again, we become conscious of many 
blessings that have come to us while the summer-days 
in all their beauty were with us. Was it Emerson or 
Elbert Hubbard who was responsible for the assertion 
that wherever a man might live, the world would 
make a path to his door provided he made a better 
mouse-trap, than his neighbor? At any rate, some- 
thing of the kind has been credited to one of our 
literary men, and there does seem to be some truth 
in it. Let me make it clear that I hold no thought 
that I am making a better mouse-trap or publishing a 
better photographic magazine than my neighbor. 
However, I do admit that I am trying very earnestly 
to find a little niche in the photographic world which 
I may claim on merit. Just how, when and where I 
shall attain the right to occupy such a niche is hidden 
in the future. 

As the busy days pass, I receive many helpful 
bits of suggestion, advice and friendly counsel. It 
is of these that I wish to make record here. Early 
in June, and in increasing numbers during July and 
August, visitors from all over the country have given 
convincing evidence that PHoro-Era Maaazine has 
many friends who take a sincere interest in it and 
who seem to understand that its Publisher is making 
an honest effort to build slowly and on a firm founda- 
tion. Although merited praise is a tremendous 
incentive to renewed effort and a great encouragement 
when there seems to be no light to penetrate the gloom; 
yet, constructive criticism is a splendid stabilizer 
when the winds of complacency and conceit begin 
to blow. Therefore, I am indebted to the many 
good friends who have come to Wolfeboro to see 
the Publisher and who by their kindly interest have 
given him renewed enthusiasm and courage to hold 
to the principles which have never yet failed to make 
a man or an institution of real service in the world. 

Space does not permit a complete list of all the 
visitors; and, in fact, no accurate record was attempted. 
However, I am sure that I will be pardoned if I mention 
just a few—not because these were more welcome 
than the rest or that they were any more interested 
or helpful. I mention these simply because their 
names, in many cases, are very familiar to most readers 
of PHoro-ErRA Magazine. Among the very first was 
William Ludlum of Mount Vernon, New York. His 
poems have appeared in our pages for many years. 
Then in rapid succession came H. N. Mucher, president 
of the Reading Camera Club, Reading, Pa., and with 
him W. E. Ziegler, one of the Jeading members of the 
club; Ira F. Lindsey, secretary, Photographers Associa- 
tion of New England; Arthur Hammond, author 
of ‘Pictorial Composition in Photography”; Harold 
B. Neal, one of the editors of News Flashes, the attrac- 
tive bulletin issued by the Roslindale Camera-Clan, 
Roslindale, Mass.; father and younger brother of 
Francis A. Snell, Chevy Chase, District of Columbia, 
winner of First Prize in our recent Bridges Competition; 
Capt. John G. Winant, Concord, New Hampshire, 
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candidate for Governor of New Hampshire; Major 
Frank Knox, Manchester, New Hampshire, likewise 
candidate for governor—both members of the 97th 
Division, U.S.A. to which I am attached. Then I 
recall with pleasure meeting several subscribers from 
the Middle West, the South and a large number from 
New England. And the end is not yet; for the president 
of the Japanese Water Color Company, Rochester, 
New York, Mr. F. N. Nicholsen, writes that he intends 
to come, and so does Mrs. Dorothy Jarvis, Brookline, 
Mass., who is a regular contributor to our competitions 
and winner of several prizes. 

From these I obtained a cross-section view of the 
problems which confront the camera-club, professional 
association, advanced amateur, beginner, photo- 
graphic dealer, manufacturer and _ photo-finisher. 
Moreover, I had an opportunity to see clearly where 
Puoto-Era Magazine did or did not do its share to 
solve the problems involved. Also, it was evident 
that to attempt to solve all the problems at once was 
more than could be expected of any individual or 
publication. Nevertheless, the way was made clearer 
and the constructive criticism of friends did much to 
make possible a definite program. 

In the immediate future there will be a new series 
of articles on motion-picture photography by Herbert 
C. McKay, author of “Motion-Picture Photography 
for the Amateur” which appeared first serially in 
Puoto-Era Maaazine. Then we shall have an excep- 
tional article on astronomical photography prepared 
by an authority who has obtained the co-operation of 
the Yerkes Observatory. From a military source we 
shall have a technical explanation of how to read 
photographs made from airplanes. The State Orni- 
thologist of Vermont is preparing an account of how 
he uses photographs in his work of studying the birds 
of his state. The report of an Inter-Camp Photo- 
graphic Contest as held among boys’ and girls’ summer 
camps will be contributed by the Publisher. More- 
over, he will also prepare an article on how the amateur 
and professional fit into National Defense. 

In passing I might say that the matter of depart- 
ments is flexible and that those which have served their 
usefulness will be promptly discontinued and others 
substituted whenever the occasion requires a change. 
At present, ““Our Illustrations’, “Contributing Critics’, 
“The Crucible’, ‘‘Picture-Market’’, “‘Book-Reviews’’, 
“‘Patent-Reports’’, ““News Events’, “London Letter’, 
“Military Photographer’, competitions and editorials 
appear to enjoy popularity with most of our readers. 
With the best intentions in the world, no one issue of 
any magazine will please every reader every month. 
The aim is to maintain a reasonable average and to 
give our readers special material whenever possible. 

The Publisher of PHoro-Era MAGAZInz& is not trying 
to follow the line of least effort but is reaching out 
for the material which is human, practical, stimulating 
and different. In short, he believes that the beginner 
and the expert should have equal attention. More- 
over, the Publisher would prefer to make a few mis- 
takes in his efforts than to be considered coldly perfect 
and lose the warmth and quiet happiness which comes 
from trying to help others to photographic success. 
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Kodak Possibilities 


LENA McVEIGH 


TTING here this evening enjoying 
the last number of my PHotTo-ERA 
4, Macazinn, I have been wondering 
how many of the large number of 
persons who own Kodaks or cam- 
eras realise the wealth and variety of picture- 
material everywhere. So many seem to think 
that their Kodak is only to be used on special 
occasions, a family reunion, a long hike or a 
picnic, whereas it should be the constant com- 
panion and sharer of our daily life—as much a 
part of our day as the favorite magazine or our 
good dog. We do not have to go far afield or 
travel to gather a wonderful collection of pictures 
with something of real interest for one—for all. 
Take my experience, for instance. When a 
young girl, my health broke down, some spinal 
injury making it out of the question for me to 
get out into the world, as other young folks did, 
in quest of pleasure, occupation and friends. 
What I got out of life I must find in my own home 
and surroundings! For almost thirty years I 
have lived my life here among the flowers, the 
birds and the dear friends, young and old, who 
have made possible a happy life. Given a 3A 
Kodak by a thoughtful older brother, life opened 
up a vista of pleasure and interest unsuspected 
hitherto. I seem to hear someone exclaim, 
“Fine for a little while, but how quickly all the 
pictures possible in and around the home will be 
made, and interest wane.” Not so, my friend. 
That is a great mistake, as the years pass, my 
pleasure and interest have grown, and I find 
fresh and interesting material for new pictures 
every day of the year. Look for a moment with 
me at some of the pictures that have filled my 
days with pleasure and robbed them of loneliness 
and discouragement. 

Here is a picture of my well-loved home, made 
in the spring-time when the roses were blooming. 
Another in the summer when the hydrangeas 
were in their glory. Here are others made when 





King Winter had covered everything with a soft, 
fleecy mantle of snow—pictures made from every 
side and angle, each so different, yet meaning 
much to us who love the old home, and bringing 
a rush of tender memories as we look them 
over. Here are pictures of the lawn where we 
romped as happy, care-free children; of individual 
shrubs and clumps of flowers; of the stately 
aspen trees, the prized blue spruce, of this and 
of that. Each season yielding something new, 
something beautiful, which with the aid of my 
trusty little Kodak I have preserved to brighten 
and sweeten my days to come, when changes 
have robbed us of many things that memory 
holds dear. 

When I tire of making these views there are 
so many genre pictures, some pretty and many 
funny, that are to be had of the dogs, horses and 
other pets; pictures of the chickens, the turkeys 
and the birds. It may not be possible to go to 
Queensland to get the wonderful pictures of 
birds and bird-life that Mr. Otho Webb shares 
with us in the May, 1924, number of PHoTo- 
Era MaGazing, but we all have enough birds and 
birds’ nests to furnish undreamed-of possibili- 
ties, once we begin to make a collection of these 
pictures. Stop a moment and think of the little 
wrens and their quaint nesting-places just this 
season that I have laughed over; the pair of 
trousers left hanging by an open window a few 
hours; and of our return to find an unbelievable 
mass of sticks and other building-material in the 
seat, and the busy little home-builders bringing 
more, and singing cheerily as they worked. The 
watering-pot, hung on a convenient nail until the 
morrow, usurped without a moment’s hesitation 
as an ideal home for the baby wrens. We might 
not be able to spare them the trousers—save long 
enough to get a picture—but who would have the 
heart to molest that other nest? Better far to 
get another watering-pot and, with Kodak ready, 
watch our little tenants as they housekeep. 
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Official Photograph U.S. Army Air Service 
YELLOWSTONE CANYON, WITH FALLS IN THE DISTANCE 


And now we come to the pictures that all love 
and that have given me untold pleasure—pic- 
tures of the dear little folks. Even if there are no 
children in the home, there are few homes, I am 
glad to say, where they are not as welcome as 
the sunbeams, and how sweet and cunning are 
the snapshots we can get of them at their play. 
The simplest things oft make the most pleasing 
pictures; so no matter what your environment, or 
how restricted it may be, there is good material 
for your Kodak once you wake up to the possibili- 
ties everywhere, at every season. The winter- 
scenes of snow, ice and sleet, and the winter- 
sports are just as beautiful as those made in the 


Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 
LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


glad summertime of the flowers and birds. So 
awake, all ye “‘Kodakists” and “‘Cameraists’’, 
and let each one resolve that his collection of 
pictures shall be of such varied and artistic merit 
that- they will be a joy to all fortunate enough to 
see them. 


“Trust not tomorrow's dawn to bring 
The dreamed-of joy for which you wait; 
You have enough of pleasant things 
To house your soul in goodly state; 
Tomorrow Time’s relentless stream 
May bear what now you have away; 
Take what God gives, O heart, and build 
Your house of happiness today.” 
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The Interpretation of Aerial Photographs 


MAJOR MARK BROOKE, ENGINEERING CORPS, U.S. A. 


HERE are many ways of obtaining 
{| information of an enemy, but the 
best way is to go and get it. How- 
ever, on the Western Front in 
the World War, where lines ran 
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unbroken without gaps or flanks, cavalry could 


not penetrate the trench-system, infantry- 
patrols were slow and costly, and aerial recon- 
naissance, visual and photographic, became one 
of the principal sources of combat intelligence. 
As each combatant developed the use of aerial 
photography, he redoubled his efforts to hide 
from the camera the evidences of his own disposi- 





FAMILIAR GEOMETRICAL SHAPES 





tions and operations; there arose the necessity 
for specialised study of the photographic record 
of enemy territory, and the interpretation of 
aerial photographs became an important part 
of intelligence work. 

Practically every vertical aerial photograph, 
whether it is to be used in mapping, in supple- 
menting an operation-map to guide the advance 
of a unit, or in getting information of enemy 
territory, requires some interpretation. We are 
accustomed to viewing objects in elevation, 
and the ground-plan view given by a vertical 
photograph presents objects in a totally un- 





CAPT. W. P. JOHNSON 


This Photograph shows clearly the difference between the horizontal, or grownd view 
and the vertical, or aerial piew. The shapes of objects can frequently be determined 


by their shadows. 
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familiar aspect. Then, too, the height at which 
photographs must usually be made during 
operations, and the concealment afforded by 
natural or artificial cover, may render objects so 
indistinguishable that they can be discovered 
only through other features which are visible 
on the photograph. 

Interpretation is the determination of what 
the various objects shown on a_ photograph 
really are, and the discovery of hidden objects 
through related visible objects. The interpreta- 
tion of objects hidden by overlying objects 
such as trees, and of military features prepared 
by means of camouflage to resist interpretation, 
presents many difficulties which can be solved 
only by experts, and is largely a problem in 
military intelligence. The interpretation of such 
features as houses, roads, railroads, trenches, 
streams and woods presents little difficulty to 
any one with a knowledge of topography. All 
officers should have some ability to read aerial 
photographs. They should at least be able to 
identify the topographic features on vertical 
photographs; should have some knowledge of 
the nature and value of the information revealed 
by photographic reconnaissance and_ should 
appreciate its importance to the Intelligence 
Service. 

Interpretation is both a science and an art. 
It requires a knowledge of topography, of 
enemy tactics and system of grand organisation 
and of the form and characteristics of natural 
and artificial objects as revealed by shade and 
shadows. It involves painstaking, systematic 
search and analysis, intelligent use of information 
from other sources than the photograph, and 
a good imagination curbed by sound judgment. 
In the work of interpretation, the photograph 
should always be studied with a map of the same 
area, preferably an “Enemy Situation Map” 
and the fullest use must be made of information 
from other sources. Interpretation is largely a 
matter of confirmation and, in the complete 
study of aerial photographs, is followed by 
restitution, or the transfer of data from the 
photograph to a map, and exploitation, or the 
tactical study and analysis of information. 


Interpretation Based on Shade and Shadows 


Interpretation is based largely on the study 
of shade and shadows. Shadows will show the 
shape of an object, unrecognisable from a 
vertical view, and will give some indication of 
relief. The photographic film is very sensitive 
to variations in light-values and any change 
in the surface of the ground which affects its 
reflecting-power will show on the photograph. 
The interpreter depends on four main characteris- 


tics: shadows, especially in the case of trenches; 
marks of use, such as tracks and blasts; indica- 
tions of construction, such as spoil; and differences 
as compared with previous photographs. The 
most tell-tale features are shadows, tracks and 
fresh spoil. 

The camouflage engineer seeks to nullify these 
telltale features by trying to keep them from 
causing any change in the appearance of the 
terrain. Shadows are broken up by nets, tracks 
and blasts are avoided or covered, and spoil is 
carried off or scattered. The study of aerial 
photographs and their interpretation is essential 
in the development of camouflage-methods, for 
the efficiency of camouflage cannot be deter- 
mined by the eye. Color camouflage is effective 
against visual observation and is, therefore, 
valuable close to the front when the terrain is 
under enemy observation, but it will not deceive 
the camera. 


Types of Photographs 


Vertical photographs are the most suitable for 
close analytical study and are the most valuable 
for general use but, when practicable, should be 
supplemented by panoramic and oblique views. 
Stereoscopic photographs of the vertical type are 
extremely valuable in bringing out relief and. 
in revealing objects so hidden as to escape detec- 
tion in a single vertical photograph. Stereo- 
scopic photographs are overlapping pictures made 
from different points so that the two pictures 
show slightly different sides of the object, and 
when viewed together in a stereoscope produce an 
effect of relief. 

There are a few simple precautions which 
should be observed in examining a vertical photo- 
graph. In the first place, the direction of light 
used in reading it should be the same as it was 
on the ground when the photograph was made 
and the picture should be so held that the shad- 
ows fall toward the observer. Relief will then 
appear in its proper relation. If the photograph 
is not examined in this way, holes may look like 
mounds, embankments appear as cuts and hills 
as depressions. 

The photograph should be oriented and its 
scale known for comparison with the map as well 
as for the later work of restitution. The examina- 
tion should be made systematically with a 
reading-glass and pointer and by concentrating 
on details, not by viewing the photograph as a 
whole. Information should be recorded by mark- 
ing on tracing-paper the features to be noted. 
Symbols or names indicating new features, if 
placed on the photograph, should be alongside 
the object and attention directed, if necessary, 
by an arrow. The object should never be inked. 
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According to the method of identification, 
objects may be grouped in two general classes, 
those which can be recognised by their charac- 
teristic appearance and those whose identifica- 
tion depends, in whole or part, on some evi- 
dentiary feature. Special care must be taken to 
obtain confirmation in the case of the second class 
of objects. 

Some of the principal objects in the first group 
are trenches, wire, shell-holes, artillery emplace- 
ments, roads and railroads, pole and cable-lines 
and dumps. In the second category are com- 
mand posts, dugouts, telephone centrals, stream 
crossings and openings through wire. Dumps 
and gun emplacements, for example, are fre- 
quently discernible only through tracks leading 
to them. Of course, there is no sharp line of 
demarcation between these important groups. 





Roads, railroads and wire lines all show up as 
light streaks of varying widths, but each has its 
own peculiar characteristic. A road will show fre- 
quent and sharp turns. A narrow gauge railway 
can be distinguished from standard gauge by the 
thinner lines and sharper curves. A buried wire 
line, if the trench is open, shows up as a narrow 
trench of straight trace; if backfilled, it shows as 
a thin line distinguishable from a narrow gauge 
railway by its sharp bends and by a character- 
istic fuzzy appearance due to irregularity in the 
backfill. A pole line is unmistakable—a series of 
evenly spaced white dots connected by a thin, 
irregular white line. These are not the poles 
and wires, but the spoil from the post holes and 
the tracks made by linemen walking between 
poles in the work of erection and maintenance. 
Only rarely can the shadows of the poles be seen. 











RESTITUTION OF FEATURES ON AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 


Features on the original print should not be marked over in ink, but should be 


traced and important points referred to by key numbers. 14 
graph from being ruined for future reference and analysis. 


This prevents the photo- “4 
The features which 


have been traced from the above photograph are the ones which normally would be 
overprinted on the base-map for use of attacking troops. 
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IMPORTANT FEATURES ILLUSTRATED 


All officers should be able to identify instantly all features 
shown here, as each has unmistakable characteristics 


Importance of Tracks 


It may be as Major Fiske remarked in his 
discussion of the recent article in The Military 
Engineer on ““Topographic Surveying from the 
Air’, that tracks in a photograph made for 
mapping-purposes are of no real interest, even 
to those who made them, but such is certainly 
not the case in the intelligence use of an air 
photograph. Tracks (traffic marks) are probably 
the one most prolific source of information on a 
vertical photograph. They were made by some- 
one going somewhere, with a purpose, and are a 
certain index to the enemy’s activity. By their 
study, the interpreter may locate machine-guns, 
artillery emplacements and dumps; distinguish 
between active and inactive batteries and real and 
dummy works, all of which is important. 





Interpretation in the Future 


Although the intensive and highly specialised 
development of aerial photography resulted from 
the stabilised situations of the World War, its 
sphere of usefulness is by no means limited to 
such special situations. Great improvements 
have been made since the war in the equipment, 
methods and technique of aerial photography. 
Large areas can be systematically and thoroughly 
covered and the photographic prints can be 
promptly put in the hands of the intelligence 
officer with a sufficient degree of orientation 
or control to enable him to use them, even in 
quickly changing situations. 

Forward tactical operations, dispositions and 
installations of a mobile situation, though not 
so elaborate as those in “trench warfare” will 











A SNOW-PICTURE 


Active batteries are revealed by the black tracks and blast- 


marks in the snow. 


New shell-holes may also be discerned. 
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Official Photograph, U.S. Army Air Servicz 


GAZING DOWN UPON MT. WILSON OBSERVATORY, CALIFORNIA 


be recorded by the camera. A series of over- 
lapping obliques or verticals made in advance 
of a column in the march may be much more 
valuable than a road-sketch and may give 
information of conditions along the route of 
march which could never be obtained in the 
same time by mounted or motor road-recon- 
naissance, no matter how well it may be done. 


Strategic Indications 


In future wars, as in the World War, operations 
on a large scale will be accompanied by activities 
in rear areas which can be discovered and studied 


Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 
LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


by no other means than by airplane photographic 
reconnaissance. Unquestionably, the aerial 
photograph has come to stay as one of the most 
important sources of combat intelligence. 

Practically all the experience in interpretation | 
for intelligence purposes was obtained during 
the World War, and all the photographs and 
texts available for study are based on condi- 
tions in France. With different terrain and new 
material, continued practice in aerial photo- 
graphy and in interpretation is necessary if we 
are to be prepared to utilise this important 
source of information in a future war. 

The Military Engineer. 
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The Prevention and Remedy of Imperfections in Prints 


SY imperfections in prints we mean 
any form of deterioration due to the 
improper use of chemicals or faulty 
manipulation which causes chemical 
changes that are injurious to the 
print. One very common print defect is the 
formation of a white powdery sediment or scum 
which covers the print and does not wash off. 
If such a precipitation on prints is encountered, 
and can be removed by washing the prints in a 
5% solution of sodium carbonate, you can be 
quite sure that it is caused by aluminum sulphite 
in your fixing-bath. 

The acid fixing-bath consists of a mixture of 
hypo, sodium sulphite, acetic acid and alum. As 
the sodium sulphite and alum form aluminum 
sulphite, the fixing-bath is really made up of hypo 
and aluminum sulphite dissolved in acetic acid. 
Aluminum sulphite in solution has an important 
function in the fixing-bath and it is kept in so- 
lution by the acetic acid. But this is what 
happens when a fixing-bath is overworked or 
contains acetic acid which is not a 28% pure acid. 
The developer carried into the fixing-bath with 
the prints contains sodium carbonate and this 
neutralises the acetic acid. When the acetic 
acid is so used up or neutralised that it falls 
below a certain point it is no longer able to hold 
the aluminum sulphite in solution. As a result 
it precipitates on the prints and not being soluble 
in water it remains in the pores of the gelatine 
unless it is dissolved and washed away. The way 
to prevent this precipitation is to use pure 28% 
acetic acid and never use a gallon of acid fixing- 
bath for more than four gross of 4 x 6 prints or 
their equivalent. Another way is to use the 
acid stop bath between developing and fixing. 
This bath greatly reduces the sodium carbonate 
in the developed print so that very little of it is 
carried into the fixing-bath. To remove alu- 
minum sulphite deposit from prints make up a 
5% solution of sodium carbonate and do not have 
it over 65° F. Place the prints in this solution 
for several minutes and then wash thoroughly. 

The second form of imperfection we will treat 
of develops with age and is most likely to be 
encountered when prints on developing-out paper 
are brought to you to be copied. The print 
seems to have faded and in the highlights where 
there is the least silver the image is a yellowish 
white. The silver-image has been converted to 
a modification of silver sulphide. The print was 
fixed in a sulphurised fixing-bath that was slowly 
depositing sulphur, some of this sulphur re- 
mained in the print, even after washing, and the 
silver image has gradually turned to silver sul- 





phide. This trouble will not occur if prints are 
thoroughly fixed in a fresh, clear, acid fixing- 
bath that is not depositing sulphur. 

To restore the print it is advisable to clean it 
thoroughly. This may be done with a piece of 
art gum. Grease-marks can be removed with 
gasoline and the print finally rubbed over with 
alcohol. If the print is mounted, soak it in water 
and remove the mount. Fix the print thor- 
oughly in fresh hypo to remove any silver that 
has not been oxidised by the original develop- 
ment. Wash thoroughly and harden the print 
for two or three minutes in a 3% solution of 
formalin and wash again. 

If the highlights are stained with silver, this 
can be bleached out but the operation is danger- 
ous for two reasons. It requires a deadly 
poison (2% solution Cyanide of Potassium) and 
not only is this deadly poison but there is very 
great danger of bleaching out the silver-image as 
well as the stain. If the highlights are not stained, 
the entire image may be bleached to silver 
chloride in the following bath: 


SoLtuTion A 


75 grains 
32 ounces 


Potassium Permanganate 
Water 


Sotution B 


Sodium Chloride (table salt) 16 ounce 


Sulphuric Acid (C P) 4 ounce 
Water to make 32 ounces 


Use equal parts of A and B. Bleaching will 
require three or four minutes. These solutions 
keep well separately but not when mixed. Be 
sure that the permanganate is dissolved. 

This bleaching-solution causes a slight stain 
which is removed in a 1% solution of sodium 
bisulphite. The print should then be rinsed 
well and exposed to a strong light (daylight if pos- 
sible) while it is developed in an Elon-Hydro- 
chinon developer. The exposure to light is 
required to form a strong image, and as there is 
nothing but the original image to develop, the 
more light the better. Wash the print. 

The common stain caused by oxidation of the 
developer is also removed by bleaching and rede- 
veloping as we have just explained. Prints are 
sometimes exposed to the air during rinsing or if 
they are not thoroughly immersed in the fixing- 
bath and the result is a yellow oxidation stain. 
As a rule such prints are made over. But if, 
for any reason, it is desirable to remove the stain, 
the permanganate bleach dissolves it away, re- 
developing brings back the image, bisulphate 


clears it and a perfect print is the result. 
Studio-Light. 
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Photography at Boys’ and Girls’ Summer-Camps 


A. H. BEARDSLEY 


the length and 
4| breadth of the United States there 
are hundreds of boys’ and girls’ 
‘| summer-camps. In most of them 
3} there is a definite purpose to com- 
bine the giving of practical information with 
recreation. Others are frankly summer-schools 
where pupils who, for one reason or another, 
are behind in their studies, may have the oppor- 
tunity to catch up and begin the fall-term cleared 
of conditions. At nearly all” camps various 





competent instruction in one of the leading arts 
and sciences—photography. 

The absence of any definite interest or course 
in photography among the leading summer- — 
camps in the vicinity of Wolfeboro on Lake — 
Winnepesaukee, New Hampshire, led me to ask 
a few questions and in return to receive the 
cordial co-operation of five of the directors of 
well-known summer-camps. To be sure, many 
of the students, or members of the camps, used — 
cameras, and, in some cases, there were make- 





AT CLOSE OF DAY 


MARIE LOUISE JONES 


FIRST PRIZE—-CAMP KUWIYAN 


manual arts are taught as part of the curriculum 
and are so combined with outdoor-activities and 
supervised recreation that the student, or member 
of a camp, returns to his or her home improved 
mentally as well as physically. In the girls’ 
camps that I have visited there are courses in 
weaving, basketry, brass-work, sewing, drawing, 
aesthetic dancing, music and natural science, 
in addition to the usual sports associated with a 
well-organized summer-camp. In _ the _ boys’ 
camps, courses are offered in manual training, 
natural science, woodcraft, sailing, military drill, 
and rifle-shooting in addition to the usual 


sports. My list is not complete, I admit. J am’ 


not writing an advertisement for summer- 
camps; I am trying to make clear the fact that 
with all the courses offered, comparatively few 
camps have any well-equipped darkroom or 


shift darkrooms for the use of those who might 
wish to fill a plateholder or develop a roll of film; 
but, excepting in one case, there was no organized 
supervision or definite work being done. Many 
pictures were being made, and some of them of 
considerable merit; but neither the good ones 
nor the poor ones received much attention from 
a person who was really qualified to praise or to 
suggest methods of improvement. Although 
basketry or weaving received the supervision of 
an expert, photography was virtually left to 
shift for itself. The more I consulted the direc- 
tors of the camps and talked with some of the 
students, or members, the more I became con-— 
vinced that a distinct benefit for all concerned 
might be had from a definite, constructive 
photographic program. There were three reasons, 
it seemed to me, for the advisability of doing 
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ROUGH WEATHER—LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE 


LOIS RUNDLETT 


SECOND PRIZE—CAMP KEHONKA 


something photographically in the summer- 
camps: first, excellent publicity for the camp; 
second, an incentive to individual effort with a 
camera, which would develop a love of the 
beautiful in nature and the ability to seek out 
worthwhile subjects; and, third, planting in the 
youthful mind a knowledge of photography and 
its allied arts which would ever be useful in 
business or in a profession, or as one of the best 
hobbies that a man or woman can have through 





ETHEL ZILLHART 
THIRD PRIZE—CAMP KEHONKA , 


THE CAMP BELL 


life. Let me make it clear that I claim no orig- 
inality for the idea, nor do I say that I was the 
first to interest any summer-camp in photo- 
graphy. All that I tried to do was to help pass 
along a splendid idea. Hence, with the support 
and co-operation of the five camp-directors, 
an Inter-Camp Photographic Exhibition was 
planned; and to describe how it worked is the 
purpose of this article. 

The first step was to decide upon a set of 
simple rules to guide those who wished to enter 
pictures. It should be remembered that this 
photographie exhibition was directed to interest 
boys and girls between the ages of ten and six- 
teen, although a few older ones participated. 
It should be also remembered that most of them 
had never heard of composition or technique, 
or knew even the rudiments of photography. 
When a set of rules was settled upon, these were 
sent to all the camps, with an invitation to enter 
prints. The camp directors provided three 
attractive Paul Revere silverbowls, which were 
suitably engraved, and awarded to winners of 
the first, second and third prizes. Honorable 
Mentions were awarded in the form of sub- 
scriptions to PHoro-ErRa MaGazinge. The gen- 
eral plan of the rules was as follows: A clear 
statement of the purpose of the exhibition, 
viz.: to foster good photography, encourage a 
study and love of nature and the desire to make 
worthwhile pictures. Then directions were 
given as to the size of the print to be sent; to 
whom; closing-date; where exhibition of pictures 
would be held; and how prints would be returned. 
As might be expected, the first time there were 
some omissions and some unnecessary stipula- 
tions, which will be revised in accordance with 
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A ROCKY POINT LOUISE HEDGES 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP KUWIYAN 


the experience gained this year. However, it 
may be said that for the most part the suggested 
rules worked well and were fair to all. Right 
here, let me say that after being connected with 
many competitions and exhibitions, I do not 
remember one which resulted in better feeling 
and more general satisfaction. There are always 


those who must needs feel disappointed and who 


differ with the judges; but in this case those who 
failed to win an award were cheerful losers. 


- This speaks well for the training that the boys 


and girls get at a good summer-camp. 


Although the organised photographic work 


was something new and required time for the 
students to catch the idea behind it, the response 
was very gratifying. I might add that since the 
close of the exhibition a greater interest in photo- 
graphy has been shown and better pictures than 
those entered in the competition have been made 
in all the camps. The important fact that over- 
shadows all else, in my opinion, is that these boys 
and girls have been able to catch just a glimpse 
of the possibilities in photography. Most of 
them now realize that snapshooting is wasteful, 
non-productive of good results and expensive. 
On the other hand, they begin to see that a little 
attention to focusing, exposure, composition, 
lighting and other fundamentals of good photo- 
graphy, in nowise lessens the pleasure of picture- 
making, and adds tremendously to the attractive- 
ness of the prints when they are mounted in an 
album and shown to relatives and friends. 
Perhaps, best of all, is the awakening of a greater 
appreciation of nature and beauty among these 
boys and girls. Many of them had never before 
stopped to look at a gnarled, old pine at the 
water’s edge, or puff-ball clouds across the lake, 
or the glories of a sunset. 

Perhaps I have not sensed the matter correctly, 
but I believe that the introduction of systematic 
photographic work in a summer-camp has some- 
what of this effect upon the average boy or girl 
who owns a camera. First, there may be a bit 
of opposition; for any control of such a personal 
matter as making pictures around camp may 
appear arbitrary. However, the posting of 
the rules, and the prizes offered has a tendency to 
focus the attention and remove most of the 








THE THIRSTY COWS 


RUTH HUNT 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS'SA 
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opposition. Next, comes the conviction that he 
or she can never meet the requirements of the 
competition. There is a general discussion and 


many lose their courage altogether, or several. 


will encourage one individual to enter prints 
because of past photographic experience. In 
short, it is a trying time for the camp director 
and those who hope to make the photographic 
competition a success. Then, some leader among 
the boys or girls steps up boldly and announces 
that he or she will not be frightened away by any 
rules and forthwith sets to work to make some 
pictures for the contest. Soon another, and then 
another, follows this example and, before long 
this particular camp has a well-organised photo- 
graphic team to represent it in the competition. 
The moment that the entering of prints appears 
to be the thing to do, there is no difficulty to 
acquire an excellent representative selection of 
pictures; for every boy or girl in camp is eager 
to participate individually and to uphold the 
prestige of the camp in open competition with 
others. All this leads to asking questions about 
photography; how to do this and to do that. 
A competent instructor should be available to 
answer these questions simply, correctly and 
helpfully. Moreover, he or she should go further, 
and lead the thought of the boy or girl on into the 
consideration of all beauty, whether in nature 
or inman. If basketry, brass-work and weaving 
are considered arts worthy of study and cultiva- 
tion, how much more should photography receive 
consideration at summer-camps; for through it, 
if properly directed, the boy or girl will find an 
answer to a love of nature, the desire to know the 
birds and flowers, and, perhaps, a glimpse of 
those high hills whence we all receive our spirit- 
ual strength. Such a study and application of 
photography may be happy, entertaining and 
instructive. It need not be considered a course, 





THE CANOE EVE M. VANDERWATER 
HONORABLE MENTION—-CAMP KUWIYAN 


or a requirement, in order to receive good marks 
at camp. To me, photography leads those who 
will follow, up into a fair land of physical and 
mental beauty—a land where, for a time at 
least, there is peace, contentment and an oppor- 
tunity for refreshment along life’s journey. Too 
much for children to grasp, you say? Ah, no; 
for often the mind of a child will understand the 
deeper and truer things more quickly than those 





LAKE, MOUNTAIN AND FOREST 


HERMAN LIEBERT 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP MISHE-MOKWA 
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TOP OF MOUNT MAJOR 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP 


of us who have felt the numbing power of doubt, 
discouragement and shattered hopes. What 
photography can mean to a summer-camp 
depends absolutely upon the person who is made 
responsible for it. It should not be a burden but 
a positive delight to the man or woman who 
understands the great opportunity that is 
offered through photography. Let it not be 
thought that I am carried away with the idea 
to the extent that I fail to get the correct perspec- 
tive. However, I do feel confident that the first 
Inter-Camp Photographic Contest in the Lake 
Winnepesaukee region was a success. A large 
number of pictures were entered; many of them 
were tastefully mounted and showed a sincere 
interest on the part of the participants; towns- 
people and summer visitors seemed to be im- 
pressed with the practical value of the contest, 
and plans are already on foot for a more extensive 
program for next year. In short, to use a sales- 
man’s expression, “the idea has been sold”, and 
proved to bring results. It is hoped that a con- 
structive program of photographic instruction 
will become a part of the curriculum of all sum- 
mer-camps; and I am given to understand that a 
number of camps in other parts of the country 
watched this contest with keen interest. In 
short, I believe that a step in the right direction 
has been made and that greater progress may be 
expected next year. 

For the benefit of those who know something 
of summer-camps and who may be interested to 
obtain further details, let me record the directors 
and camps which made the first Inter-Camp 


os 





FRANK E. BOWDITCH 
MISHE-MOKWA 


Photographic Contest on Lake Winnepesaukee a 
success: Camp Kuwiyan, Miss Elizabeth D. 
Embler, Director; Camp Kehonka, Miss Laura 
I. Mattoon, Director; Camp Wyanoke, Walter 
H. Bentley, Director; Camp. Owais’sa, Mrs. C. E. 
Stevens, Director; and Camp Mishe-Mokwa, 
L. Theodore Wallis, Director. These camps are 
all well-established and may be found listed in all 
reliable camp-directories and camp-magazines. 
The pictures here published make no claims to 
pictorial perfection; but the reader is asked to 
bear in mind the youth of most of the participants 





OLD JIM CROW 
DOLLY JANE TYLER 
HONORABLE MENTION 
CAMP KUWIYAN 
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‘“PUT IT OVER!” 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP MISHE-MOKWA 


in the contest and the fact that many of them 
never had any photographic instruction. More- 
over, should the reader question the selection 
of certain pictures, let me add that each has its 
particular personal appeal to the members of the 
camps represented and that the judges were just 
as intent upon the idea back of the picture 
as the print itself. Another year, there may be 
changes with regard to the standards expected 
and required; but I believe that my readers will 
bear with me and the camp-directors in this first 
attempt. The point to remember is that some 
one had to take the initial step, and often those 
who are pioneers have to face criticism until 
their purpose is made clear. Perhaps, others 
will go ahead and have a larger and a better 
contest elsewhere. If so, we are glad that our 
effort made it possible by pointing the way. 


HERBERT 8S. WALLIS 


As for the part played by PHoro-ErA MaGaziIneE, 
it was very small, indeed; and it seeks no credit 
other than that it made a sincere attempt to 
co-operate and to give publicity to a splendid 
idea for the summer-camp and for the advance- 
ment of photography as an art and a science. 

[It is to be hoped that other summer-camps 
in the United States will give greater attention 
to the study of photography than has been 
customary in the past. As pointed out in the 
article, a qualified and enthusiastic instructor 
can accomplish much and do so without making 
the boys or girls feel that it is work. Through 
photography may be taught composition, thor- 
oughness, cleanliness in the darkroom and an 
appreciation of all that is beautiful. There is 
no better souvenir of a happy summer out of 
doors than good pictures.—En1ror.| 





HOW TO FLOAT 
HONORABLE MENTION—CAMP OWAIS’SA 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON * 
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A Beginner’s Apologia 


STANLEY R. BENEDICT 


(nea) 


la (SGHNLLIS sad story dates back to a clear, 
5 cee) bright day in July, 1923. While 
Pa esi] merrily rolling along a road in the 
e) 1) White Mountain region, the trouble 
233] began when the beginner saw, or 
thought that he saw, the possibility of a photo- 
graphic masterpiece. The car was stopped 
amidst the protest of the beginner’s relatives, 
and preparations were begun. The tripod was 
led gently into the middle of the road, and the 
Auto Graflex firmly fastened thereon. (And, 
by the way, the term ‘auto’’-Graflex puzzled 
the beginner when he first bought the camera, 
but he soon learned that it meant that this 
camera travels by auto or not at all; in other 
words, the R. B. Auto Graflex is emphatically 
not a vest-pocket camera). 

After joining together tripod and camera, the 
fight was fairly on. The problem was to record 
Mount Chocorua suitably framed with the 
spreading branches of a beautiful elm, and to 
imclude such accessories as are demanded in 
the best books on composition. To the beginner 
this meant a certain amount of foreground 
(quantity unknown) and a certain proportion 
of sky (quantity also unknown), these being 
grouped about a center of interest concerning 
which the beginner also knew nothing. But 
when the beginner viewed the groundglass, 
other and more immediate troubles came into 
view, and photography as a fine art retired in 
favor of a plain brutal battle with offending 
material and an unsuitable environment. The 
beautiful sunlit road, the elm, the shadowed 
field, and Chocorua in the distance, were re- 
corded on the groundglass; but these were all 
dwarfed by a battalion of telegraph-poles which 
marched across the picture, and which stood 
out and claimed the scene as theirs, though 
they were unoffending enough when viewed 
outside the camera. Now even a_ beginner 
knows that telegraph-poles must be subdued. 
So the fight was fairly on, cheered by comments 
from the patient relatives in the car. The poles 
were able opponents. The beginner, plus camera 
and tripod, would now advance, now retreat. 
A few inches would be gained or a few feet lost. 

But the battle was not altogether a fair one. 
The poles could hold their own indefinitely; 
but just as the beginner was getting the best 
of the situation, a passing automobile, by means 
of an unmistakably understood signal, would 
invite him to relinquish his vantage-point in 
favor of the side of the road. After many such 





sallies and retreats, a point was found where 
the poles looked their least, and where certain 
dead branches in the elm were not too prom- 
inent. This point was a matter of inches, and 
just when found another automobile caused a 
hasty retreat. Much time and many remarks 
from cheering relatives were wasted while finding 
the place again. The beginner was now becoming 
heated, dusty and desperate. He therefore 
marked the center of the tripod-location in the 
road with a short board from which projected 
the active end of a long nail, so that when he 
retreated for more cars, the mark remained safe 
from molestation. An automobile will run over 
a camerist, but it hesitates about molesting a 
good-sized nail, so the vantage-point was now 
easily regained after each retreat. 

The exposure-problem was now imminent, 
and with a tree in heavy shadow in the fore- 
ground and a mountain and light clouds in the 
distance, this problem was somewhat serious. 
A color-screen was adjusted, and with the help 
of an exposure-meter, a slide-rule and ninety 
per cent. of guess-work, an exposure was decided 
on as being correct for the stop used. 

The critical time of trippmg the shutter 
approached, and so did an automobile. Betting 
on the camera against the automobile, and 
putting his trust im God and Mr. Eastman, 
the beginner tripped the shutter and leaped, 
together with camera and tripod, to safety in a 
ditch. A calm examination of the apparatus 
from this vantage-point showed that faith had 
been misplaced somewhere, or at any rate, 
that Graflex-rule-of-operation, No. 481, had 
been disregarded and that, if the slide had been 
drawn, the exposure would have been 1/270 
of what it should have been. The relatives all 
applauded, as the camera was set up again and 
the final exposure made. 

The plate was developed with pyro, inspection 
and guess-work, and after fixing in a chrome- 
alum-hypo bath (chrome alum is the hardening- 
agent for plates or films in warm weather) it 
was allowed to hang suspended in the warm 
waters of Lake Winnepesaukee for a time suffi- 
cient to remove some few barrels of hypo. An 
examination of the plate at this stage showed 
that at least a semi-masterpiece had been pro- 
duced, so it was gently swabbed with wet cotton 
and set in the faint sun where the gentle breeze; 
coming across the lake from Wolfeboro, blew 
upon it, carrying some of the pictorial atmos- 
phere straight from PHoro-Era to its wetly 
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receptive surface. At a critical stage in the 
drying—when the gelatin just loves everything 
and anything—a daddy-long-legs came by and 
took a_ too-close inspection of the pictorial 
possibilities and then called for help. By that 
intuition which a beginner develops for his 
plates in trouble, the voice of the daddy was 
heard and he was gently removed, just as he 
had given up hope and was settling his fat, 
little body, completely surrounded by legs, 
into the gelatin. The daddy ran off without 
a word of thanks, as if he had a plate drying 
somewhere himself. 

Soon the time arrived for the making of a 
print. The result made the beginner certain 
that never had such a picture been produced 
before, so an enlargement of questionable merit 
was produced. This enlargement was made 
with an outdoors box-enlarger, and looks even 
more so. Nevertheless, the beginner was still 
convinced that this picture had a rank all its 
own, and he decided to favor Mr. Beardsley 
with a view of it. So he mixed it with several 
other efforts of distinctive merit and mailed 
the five of them to Mr. Beardsley for praise 
and criticism. Mr. Beardsley was surely enthu- 
siastic about that picture! Among other things, 
he said it was altogether the best of the lot, and 
that if the print were quite different, and if 
Puoto-EraA Magcaztne should be short on 
summer-pictures, and if other untoward acci- 
dents happened, he might be willing and able to 
find room for the picture in some summer- 
number of PHoro-Era. This praise put the 
poor beginner in a pitiful condition, vulgarly 
described as “up on his ear’. He was back 
in New York by now, and fishing among his 
piles of Novabrom and Defender Velours, he 
found a package of the former labeled ‘‘Glossy 
White’, which he had read was the proper paper 
for prints for reproduction. In his “Auto-Focus” 
enlarger he made a masterly 8 x 10 enlargement 
and forwarded it to Mr. Beardsley—at least 
six months before it could possibly be used. 

Now, Mr. Beardsley is a man who is better 


than his word, so although he had not said that 
he would use the picture, he now said that he 
would, thus saving the life of the beginner. How 
that picture came to be the frontispiece in 
Puoto-Era MaGaziIne, is not definitely known; 
but it is reported that in his hurried preparations 
for summer military service at Camp Devens, 
the publisher marked the wrong picture for the 
frontispiece. One can never tell just how such 
things happen in editorial offices or who is 
directly responsible. 

Now comes the sad part of the beginner’s 
story. The picture had to pass the critical, 
eagle-eye of Mr. French. What Mr. French 
said about the picture I do not know. What 
he wrote about it in PHoro-ERa is quite enough. 
Mr. Beardsley is so kind-hearted, that he did 
not send the August number to the beginner 
until the latter sent a special request for it. The 
beginner opened the magazine and found the 
frontispiece first. There it was! His feelings 
may be left to the imagination! ‘There was 
the semi-masterpiece, all true to the print except 
that the halftone-worker had first decided to 
cut off the top of Chocorua and then changed 
his mind. Did the beginner’s hand shake as 
he turned the pages to find Mr. French’s words 
of praise? And did his brow cloud as he read, 
“the enthusiasm of the photographer seems 
to have exceeded his ability . . . and if a gen- 
erous vertical section were taken from . . . to- 
gether with some judicious trimming at the 
top and bottom...” ete., ete. But why 
record more of such verbal meanderings. 

When the beginner finally got to sleep that 
night, he was repeating that well-known phrase, 
“T’d like to see him do better,” and if he smiled 
during the period of happy oblivion, it was 
when he saw a row of telegraph-poles chasing 
Mr. French, camera in hand, down the Ossipee 
road in the general direction of Boston. 

[We are indebted to Mr. Benedict for his 
frank and good-natured reference to our criticism 
and use of his picture. We are sure that all 
beginners appreciate this article —EprtTor.] 
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The Photographic Department of a Modern Museum 


PARRY T. HERSEY 


VER three thousand three hundred 
years ago the body of one of Egypt’s 
kings was carried to its last resting- 
place in the Valley of the Kings 
and, according to the beliefs of 
that age, surrounded with the necessary funeral 
vessels and implements as befitted his station, 
thoroughly prepared for a journey through the 
underworld. Throughout the ages that passed 
since the burial of King Tutankhamen, his 
body and the treasures buried with it remained 
unknown until the late Lord Carnarvon chanced 
to find the entrance to the buried tomb, and 
brought to light the valuable treasures of the 
burial-place. 

Although discovered but a few short years 
ago, it is probable that the articles of furniture, 
the statues, the chariots, beds, vases, clothing, 





jewels and other contents of this ancient tomb 
are better known to the average man than 
the articles which have been taken from Egyptian 
tombs in the past. The treasures from the 
tomb of King Tutankhamen were photographed 
repeatedly; first as they sat in the tomb before 
they were even touched by the discoverers, 
and again after they were moved from their 
long resting-place. Reproductions of the photo- 
graphs have been printed in the magazines and 
newspapers throughout the world, and thus the 
beautiful objects found in the tomb have become 
familiar to millions of people. In this way 
photography has been the instrument through 
which a knowledge of the glories of ancient 
Egyptian civilisation has been spread. 
Probably few persons have ever stopped to 
think of the many ways in which photography 





1—-OFFICE OF PHOTOGRAPHER 
3—DARKROOM 


Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 


2—THE STUDIO 
4.—ENLARGING-ROOM 
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can be used as an aid to the work of a museum. 
And, yet, what other means of expression can 
give to the public the knowledge of the treasures 
contained within its walls. The description of 
a rare vase, occupying a column or more in a 
newspaper, will hardly give the reader an idea 
of what the vase looks like, but a photograph 
of that vase will show at a glance the rare beauty 


and show pictures of the workrooms and equip- 
ment of the Museum. 

In the course of a year the photographic 
department handles some three thousand objects 
of art, and of necessity must be fitted with the 
cameras, darkrooms, printing-rooms, and other 
photographic equipment to turn out such a 
large volume of work. All objects owned by 





5—PRINTING-ROOM 
7—NEGATIVE STORAGE ROOM 


that the writer has taken thousands of words 
to describe. It is probable that the museums 
of the world contain thousands of unique and 
beautiful articles that are virtually unknown to 
more than a few thousand people, in comparison 
to the widespread knowledge of the contents 
of King Tut’s tomb. 

The August issue of PHoro-ErA MaaGazine 
contained a short notice regarding the photo- 
graphic work carried on by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York City. Aside from 
the fact that the Museum was equipped to 
do its own photographic work, the article told 
very little. In this article we hope to present 
a more extended description of the equipment 


Courtesy Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York 
6—LANTERN-SLIDE MAKER'S TABLE 
8—MOUNTING-ROOM 


the museum are photographed for record- 
purposes upon their receipt, using a 3x4 inch 
negative, and the proper number of prints 
are then made for the files. At the same time 
larger negatives are made; and, if the object 
is one of a kind that might become popular 
so that photographs and postcards might be 
in constant demand, the various sizes of neg- 
atives are made. Prints of the several sizes are 
then made and placed on sale at the counter, 
and even lantern-slides are made to be placed 
in the collection of lending-material. 

A large number of photographic prints are 
used by the Museum in its publications for 
purposes of publicity. Many prints are also 
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used for gifts, exchanges and other purposes, 
besides the sales over the counter. It is the 
plan of the Museum to have the sale of photo- 
graphs and post-cards cover, as far as possible, 
the expense which the Museum must undergo 
to make the record-pictures. This, in brief, 
is the raison d’étre of the photo-department. 

The rooms in which the work is done at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art consist of an 
office of the photographer, operating-room, 
darkroom, enlarging-room, printing-room, neg- 
ative storage-room, and mounting-room. The 
personnel necessary to attend to the work of 
producing the pictures consists of two photo- 
graphers, one lantern-slide and enlargement 
maker, a recording clerk and mounter, and four 
printers. Part of them may be seen in the 
picture which shows the office of the photo- 
grapher. The operating room—perhaps better 
called the studio—shown in another picture, is 
of large proportions, and is well equipped, hav- 
ing eight Eastman View-Cameras, one to make 
pictures 20 x 24, one 14x17, three 8x10, and 
one 3144 x 414 in size. The equipment of lenses 
in use consists of Cooke, Goerz, Bausch & Lomb, 
Carl Zeiss and Eastman Anastigmats. The 
room has a large equipment of background 
material, easels, screens, curtains, shades to 
adjust the light, spot-lights, etc., all of the 
latest and most convenient types. 

As the picture shows, the darkroom is fitted 
out in the most approved manner, and is arranged 
for the convenience and ease of working. On 
the shelf over the sink are the various safe- 
lights, ruby light and other lights for illumina- 


tion, all controlled by wall-switches. The air 
in the room is kept in motion by an electric 
fan. White enamel-sinks are used, and the 
room is equipped with developing-tanks, wash- 
ing-racks, plateholders of all sizes, and an abun- 
dance of running water is always available. 

In the enlarging-room the picture shows the 
equipment used to make the enlargements 
needed by the Museum. Here, too, the equip- 
ment is of the best and latest type. The illustra- 
tion shows the arrangement of the room, with 
the enlarger, the safelights, the sink for the 
developing and fixing-baths, the electric equip- 
ment, etc., all arranged for convenient use. 
The printing-room, with its electric printers, 
and the compact and convenient working- 
arrangement is shown in another picture. 

A glance at the picture of the room where the 
negatives are stored shows what a large number 
of negatives the Museum has in storage, and 
gives one an idea of the care that must be used 
in filing the negatives correctly, so that a partic- 
ular negative may be easily found among the 
thousands stored in the room. Then the catalog- 
ing of these negatives is a task that demands 
the utmost care and thoroughness on the part 
of the Director. The last view shows the 
mounting-room, where the pictures are mounted 
before being sent to the counter to be sold. 
The picture of any article in the Museum may be 
obtained in various sizes of prints, as well as 
on lantern-slides. Through the use of photo- 
graphy, the Museum intends to increase the 
interest of the general public in the treasures 
contained within its walls. 


To a Photographer 


BERTON BRALEY 


*T have known joy and woe, and toil and fight; 

I have lived largely, I have dreamed and planned, 

And Time, the Sculptor, with a masterband, 
Upon my face has wrought for all men’s sight 
The lines and seams of Life, of growth and blight, 

Of struggle and of service and command; 

And now you show me This—this waxen, bland, 
And placid face—unlined, untroubled, white! 
This is not I—this fatuous face you show, 

Retouched and prettified and smoothed to please. 
Put back the wrinkles and the lines I know, 

I have spent blood and brain achieving these; 
Out of the pain, the sorrow and the wrack, 
These are my scars of battle—put them back!” 


From The New Photographer. 
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Photographing Demolition Explosions 
LIEUT. R. J. KELLER, SIGNAL—ORC. 


eT may be of interest to readers of 
4| PHoro-ErRA MaaGazinE to know 
a little something of my method 
to photograph explosions of various 

r=} sorts. By way of explanation let 
me say that this little article is the outcome of a 
conversation which I had with Captain A. H. 
Beardsley while we were both at Camp Devens, 





When Captain Beardsley ‘saw my pictures as 
submitted to the Military Intelligence Officer 
at Camp Devens he obtained permission to 
reproduce them with this short account of how 
I made them. 

The first subject was that of the bridge being 
blown up. I got as near to it as possible and 
took shelter behind a large tree which gave me 





DEMOLITION OF A BRIDGE 


Mass., for our tour of military duty, July 20 
to August 4, inclusive. One of my assignments 
while at camp was to make pictures of the 
blowing up of a bridge by the military engineers 
and another was to get the blowing up of a 
crater used to destroy trenches and_ barbed- 
wire entanglements. In each case a considerable 
quantity of TNT was used and the concussion 
was something to be reckoned with. In civilian 
life I am a press-photographer on the staff of the 
Boston Post and have had some experience in 
making pictures of explosions and also of the 
firing of the large guns used in our coast defenses. 


LIEUT. R. J. KELLER 


some protection from the flying fragments to be 
expected. I used a 4x5 Graflex which I had 
focused carefully on that part of the bridge 
which I judged would receive the shock of the 
explosion. By means of a pre-arranged signal 
I knew when to expect the shock and I braced 
myself for it with my finger above and away 
from the shutter-release. The charge was fired 
and the concussion was so great that I would 
have released the shutter unconsciously had my 
finger rested on the release. As it was, the 
shock had passed before I made the exposure 
and the result shows the clouds of smoke and 
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BLOWING UP A CRATER 


dust still in the air. Captain Beardsley, from 
another point of observation, attempted to 
photograph the explosion but the concussion 
made him press the shutter-release simultaneously 
with the shock and his negative shows no smoke 
or dust and, moreover, the concussion caused 
him to move the camera. For this reason he 
asked me to write this for the benefit of other 
photographers, as well as for himself. He pointed 
out to me that it was just such pooling of photo- 
graphic experience, by all photographers, which 
would help not only in peace-time work but 
would be of great value to members of photo- 
graphic units in the event of a national emergency 
when such pictures might be of vital military 
importance. 

The picture of the crater explosion was made 
in a similar manner to that of the bridge. Care 
was taken to keep the finger away from the 
shutter-release so that the concussion would 
not make me release the shutter involuntarily 
at the moment of shock when no smoke or debris 
had gotten into the air. It should be remembered 
that modern shutters are rapid enough to stop 
motion and that an explosion may be “‘stopped”’ 
before it has become at all spectacular. ‘There 
was nothing about the first fraction of a second 


LIEUT. R. J. KELLER 


to indicate that an explosion had taken place. 
The ground seemed to rise up into a mound; 
but there was no smoke, dust or debris in the 
air. However, fractions of a second later the 
effect was far different and that was the moment 
to press the shutter-release. This I did with 
the result here shown. 

The general idea here set down will apply to 
making pictures of artillery firing, especially 
that of the large coast-defense guns. In the 
usual work of the press-photographer the sugges- 
tion will apply to pictures of demolition projects, 
such as blowing up tall chimneys, buildings, 
sides of hills, oil-wells and the destruction of 
derelicts at sea. The tendency for us all is to 
release the shutter at the moment of explosion 
and thus we lose all the news or spectacular 
value of the event. Another thing, even though 
this fact is well understood and the photographer 
is prepared to wait for the right moment, the 
force of the concussion may upset him sufficiently 
to release the shutter. The one safe rule to 
follow is to keep one’s finger well away from the 
shutter-release until after the shock is over and 
“everything is in the air’. I am very sure that 
other photographers may have helpful suggestions 
to offer and I hope that they will send them in. 
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FOLLOWING THE TRAIL 
CLARK BROWN 


THE GRASS 
H. 





G. GULLICKSON 


BENTON BRAVE HAWK 


In the Realm of the Primitive 
H. CLARK BROWN 


SIRIMITIVE man, the world over, 
is picturesque, reserved, rhythmic, 
i| religious, imaginative; and he is 
I} endowed with powers of stoic 
endurance. We have done com- 
paratively little with our appreciation of prim- 
itive man, through the schools. He has scarcely 
entered into our curriculum in any way. We 
study his movements, vaguely, in history and 
geography; but we really do not reach the real 
man, the human being underneath. And the 
kodak, for the most part, has been just as lax in 
its interpretation of primitive man, as the rest 
of the world. And yet, here is a vast fund of 
material, just awaiting the presence of someone 
who is sufficiently in sympathy with these other 
races to understand their feeling and who is, at 
the same time, enough of an artist to catch the 
primitive peoples in the poses which are thorough- 
ly natural and, at the same time, thoroughly 
picturesque. 

Lacking the opportunity to get to any part of 
the world where I might actually photograph 
the primitive man in his natural environment, 





I decided to try to make up some of my High 
School boys to represent the primitive American. 
Nowhere else is there a more picturesque prim- 
itive race, than was our own American Indian. 
And yet, we have almost let him be wiped off 
the face of the earth; we have shamed him into 
our costumes and customs, until it is rare, indeed, 
to find the appreciation which is his due, because 
of his latent artistic ability and interest. 

Among the Woodcrafters of the Geneva, 
Illinois, High School a guest appeared, one 
time, and for a week he taught the boys of the 
school the dances of his people. This guest 
was none other than Benton Brave Hawk, a 
full-blooded Sioux, who was a grand-nephew of 
Rain-in-the-Face. He was a handsome Indian, 
a splendid type of man, and a great friend of the 
boys. From him we obtained the beautiful war- 
bonnet which is. used in these illustrations. 
From him, too, we discovered many _ bead- 
designs, and other interesting Indian body- 
decorations. Then, when he had left us, we 
began to work and I believe that the boys who 
posed, were thoroughly in the mood of the part 
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which they were taking. The bit of woodland 
which we chose was along the Kishwaukee 
River, near DeKalb, Illinois. 

I began with the statement that primitive 
man was picturesque. I believe that he is always 
so. Consider the quaint and beautiful bead- 
designs shown in these pictures. The Indian 
was rhythmic and Mau-noa-tuck (Chief of the 
DeKalb Wood-crafters) illustrates the» method 
in which the war-bonnet adapted itself to a real 
Grass-Dance. Carl Swanson in_ his 
‘*Following the Trail”, gives a splendid portrayal 
of muscular development. 

The most interesting thing about my whole 
experiment with the Indianism of the Indian in 
these poses, to photographers at least, is the 
fact that with the exception of the picture of 
Brave Hawk, which was made by G. L. Gullick- 
son, at the studio in DeKalb, all are merely 
enlargements from a very ordinary Eastman 


study,: 


Brownie 2A, which has knocked around with 
me on field-trips for a number of years. The 
amateur, I know, is often discouraged because 
he feels that to make really good pictures he 
must have expensive equipment. However, 
without any extra lens at all, and by just using 
care in selection of location and in the lighting- 
effects these photographs resulted. In my 
estimation, they approximate real art, and I 
believe that when the models enter into the 
work, as have these boys, the camera becomes 
not a means to an end, but it is the end in the 
realm of art. 

[Of late many instructors and students have 
organized camera clubs in High Schools and 
Colleges. Photography is enjoying increasing 
popularity and it is doing its share to promote 
interest in the beauty that there is around us in 
nature and in those with whom we come into 
daily contact.—En1rTor.] 


Uni-Dextrous Photography 


PROF. FRANK A. WAUGH. 


FA ny times of late, I have found 
He myselt puzzled, misinformed or 
insulted by photographs published 
in reversed position. Somebody 
had printed from the back of the 
ek had forgotten which was 





Eats 
his right and which his left hand—which was 


north and which south. Such mistakes are 
easily made and they ought to be guarded 
against; but apparently many _ press-photo- 
graphers think that this is of no importance. 

In this they are dead wrong, and their careless- 
ness requires a protest. Most persons have some 
sense of right and left; in some, this sense is 
very keen. When they see a familiar object 
faced the wrong way they experience a feeling 
of deep disgust. It is trying to meet strangers— 
as one does too frequently meet them in the 
picture-pages—doing things awkwardly with 
their left hands. For example, a newspaper 
recently printed a photograph of two interna- 
tional 2llustrissimi shaking one another cordially 
by their left hands! 

Anyone who knows Chicago, let us say, even 
a little bit, knows that when one looks north 
on Michigan Boulevard the Art Institute is on 
one’s right. If now somebody publishes a 
picture of Michigan Boulevard with the Art 
Institute over on the west side of the street, 
we feel like burning his camera and _ taking 
away his license. 


Yet, this is done over and over again. Not 
long ago, I sent to a city-engineer for some 
photographs of work he had been doing, partic- 
ularly two before-and-after views which showed 
improvements in a certain street. The two 
pictures made a year apart were from exactly 
the same spot and pointing centrally on a large 
church-tower. Only in the “before” picture the 
church was on the left side of the street; but 
during the year of improvements it had plainly 
crossed the street and now stands facing its 
old site. Could anything be more ridiculous? 

Still, this mistake is made every day. In 
lantern-slides, for example, it is easy to get a 
picture reversed. Then, when the unfortunate 
lecturer says, “Now, ladies and gentlemen, you 
see here Trafalgar Square and the Nelson mon- 
ument” how can any man keep his sanity if he 
finds the lions facing north and the monument 
standing to the south of them? 

This whole sense of direction and of space- 
relations, sometimes known as the geometric 
sense, is one of our most precious possessions. 
It is one item in our mental equipment which we 
cannot spare without serious damage. Yet, it 
can be lost; some persons have it vaguely or. 
not at all. No one should trifle with it. The 
photographer who has any respect for the human 
mind, who cares for the truth or his own reputa- 
tion, will have a care to see that his pictures 
know their right hand from their left. 
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Official Photograph, U.S. Army Air Service 


Courtesy of National Geographic Magazine 
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The Storage and Packing of Glass-Negatives 


H. W. WINTER 


<i} DO not claim any great originality 
PeAl for the following system; but I 
os) can say that it has brought my 

Gq] own negatives through a number 
wxxe=d@) of journeys without accident, and 
has answered well for ordinary storage-purposes. 
The main considerations are that the collection 
must be accessible in the ordinary way; that 
it must be ready for removal with a minimum 
of trouble; that due allowance must be made 
for expansion; and that the arrangement must 
secure compactness. The best method to ob- 
tain these needs seemed to be so to make the 
traveling-cases that they could also remain per- 
manently as storage-cases. 

First, however, we must consider the packing 
of the groups of negatives themselves. Five 
persons out of six, probably, utilise their old 
plate-boxes for this purpose, which is the most 
compact method; and, on the whole, I doubt 
whether anything safer can be devised. Unfor- 
tunately, these boxes are not the best looking, 
nor are they as strong as could be wished; and 
it might possibly be worth while to have some 





more permanent ones specially made, in which 
case they could be just a trifle smaller and with 
easy fitting lids. A linen-tab, glued on to the 
bottom, would be a convenience to lift the plates. 
The prime factor of safety in removal lies in 
having the plates packed so tightly that the 
whole forms a solid mass without any rattle; 
but there is no need to use a lot of packing-ma- 
terial. Between each pair of negatives is put a 
piece of paper—the kind sold as white kitchen- 
paper is good, and comparatively inexpensive, 
and then at one side and the end of the block 
a pad of paper or bent strawboard is put in to 
prevent slipping. If the box is not full, a pad 
of crumpled paper on top will keep all tight. 
This is the most tiresome part of packing up, 
but it pays to make sure that the negatives do 
not slip on each other; since abrasions which 
may not be noticeable in a contact print become 
painfully obvious if an enlargement is wanted. 
An alternative plan, and an excellent one so 
far as storage alone is concerned, consists of 
enclosing each negative in a separate envelope; 
the various sets can then be placed in special 
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cases sold for the purpose. It is a great con- 
venience to have these envelopes semi-trans- 
parent, so that their contents can be seen with- 
out opening them. Packed thus, however, the 
collection becomes rather more bulky. 

The dimensions which I give for the outer 
cases are for 314x414 negatives, and are based 
on the use of plate-boxes. For these I found that 
6 x 34in. boards—which actually measure about 
534 x %in.—are the very thing. Planed wood 
will probably be bought, and any amount of 
final finish can be added, after the cases have 
been put together. The cases are narrow, oblong 
boxes, which, when piled sideways on each other, 
form a cabinet of shelves. They must, there- 
fore, have no external projection. Their own 
weight will be sufficient to keep a reasonable 
number firm, if they are standing level at the 
base. It will be seen that the idea is the same 
as that for “expanding” bookshelves, as_ the 
number of units can be increased as required. 

My own shelves accommodate seven piles of 
five negative-boxes, with about 14in. at each end 
and 14in. at each side for packing; and their inter- 
nal measurements are, 2ft. 3in. x 534in. x 55¢in. 
The extra inch in length, available when the 
packing is out, just allows sufficient room for 
single boxes to be pulled out, but in practice 
there will always be one case partially empty, 
so that a pile from each of the other cases may 
be transferred to it to give ample room for 


handling. I do not advise a larger case than this: 
for. when well filled it must weigh something like 
half a hundredweight. 

For each unit, four pieces of wood 2ft. 4in, 
long are cut. One of these is for the cover, and 
may be put aside until required; the other three 
are to be put together to form a sort of box. Two 
pieces are then cut to fill in the ends, and the box 
is fastened together with glue and a few fine nails 
driven in lightly. The whole is screwed firmly 
together with 114in. screws, six to each long side, 
and two to each side at the ends, countersinking 
the heads. The nails are then pulled out, or 
driven well home. 

To add finish to it, two more pieces of wood 
are required; one somewhat larger than the cases 
to act as a baseboard, and the other about the 
same size to cover the top. These have lengths 
of some simple moulding fastened to their edges; 
or the upper one may be fitted with a rod and a 
pair of curtains along its front edge. 

When moving-day comes, all that is necessary 
is to see that the negatives are wedged firmly in 
their boxes, and these in turn packed tightly with 
strips of felt, or even crumpled paper, at the 
sides and ends of the cases; and then the boards 
to act as covers are screwed down, with a layer 
of felt under them, as so to enclose the negatives 
completely ina box. The fronts can be removed 
easily after the moving. 

The Amateur Photographer. 


None of Mother 


AGNES BARNEY YOUNG 


HE funeral was over now, 

The chairs set back in place, 
And nothing missing in the home 
Excepting—Mother’s face. 

Upon the wall hung pictures dear 
Of Father, Ralph, and Grace, 

But none to keep them company 

Of Mother’s kindly face. 

And, as they looked upon the wall— 


As often is the case— 


Regret was twin to sorrow grim; 
Rebuking, empty space. 

And, then, a neighbor rang the bell, 
(Their tears were no disgrace), 

The snapshot that she handed them 


Was of a grassy place 


Along the border of a lake, 

Where sunlit waters race— 

And Mother’d smiled as she looked up 
From picking Queen Anne’s Lace. 
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Photographing the Total Eclipse of the Sun 


JAMES STOKLEY, Jr., M.A., F.R.A.S. 


MAOR the first, and only, time during 
the present century, residents of 
the northeastern part of the United 
States will, on Saturday, the twenty- 
fourth of January, 1925, have the 
opportunity to observe a total eclipse of the sun; 
provided of course, that cloudy weather does 
not prevent. Amateur photographers should be 
especially interested, for they have the oppor- 
tunity to make pictures of a rather rare scientific 
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be covered, giving a partial eclipse. An eclipse 
of the sun is caused by the moon coming between 
the earth and the sun. As is the case with any 
solid illuminated body, the moon always casts 
a shadow into space on the side away from the 
light-source. At the time of an eclipse, this 
shadow is cast on to the surface of the earth, 
which, like the sun and moon, is moving. Hence, 
the shadow may sweep over the earth in a band 
several thousand miles in length, but never more 
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TOTAL SOLAR ECLIPSE - January 24th, (925. 


TOTALITY OF SOLAR ECLIPSE, JANUARY 24, 1925 


event. Although astronomers will take power- 
ful instruments to points of vantage to photo- 
graph it, it is quite possible to obtain very inter- 
esting results with a small camera, which clearly 
show the “corona” and other characteristic 
features. In any event, the eclipse itself will be a 
spectacle that one will recall to his last days, 
and despite the possibility of clouds, a trip at 
the time to a position where the eclipse may be 
seen will be well worth while. 

The accompanying map shows what is called 
the path of totality, or the region in which the 
sun may. be seen as completely obscured. Else- 
where in the United States, part of the sun will 





JAMES STOKLEY, JR. 


than about a hundred miles in width. This is 
due to the fact that the sun and moon appear 
to us to be about the same size. At the time of a 
total solar eclipse, the apparent size of the moon 
is slightly larger than the sun, thereby completely 
concealing it. An eclipse may occur when the 
relative distances make the moon seem a little 
smaller, then the sun will in no part of the earth 
appear completely obscured, but a ring of light 
from its edge will be seen. This is called an 
annular eclipse, and is of no particular impor- 
tance generally speaking. 

As will be seen by reference to the map, the 
path of totality for this eclipse will pass over 
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parts of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 
The northern and southern edges of the path are 
shown by the upper and lower of the lines, and 
the middle one indicates the center, where the 
length of the eclipse will be greatest. The 
duration is also greater at the eastern end; in 
New Haven it will last two minutes, but Buffalo 
will only see it for a minute and eight seconds. 
As it moves from west to east, it occurs a little 
later at the eastern end. The middle of the 
eclipse is at 9.07 a.m., Eastern Standard Time 
at Buffalo, 9.11 a.m. at New York—where, 
however, it is only visible in the northern part 
of the city and there only for thirty seconds— 
and at 9.13 a.m. at New Haven. 

On the whole, the region of New Haven seems 
to be about the most favorable location, and 
many astronomers will go there to see it. Al- 
though weather-bureau records show only 32% 
of clear days there, at the time of the year, it is 
higher than any other convenient location, and 
it has been stated that 9.00 a.m. is the clearest 
time of day. Estimates have been made that 
the chances for clear weather are about one in 
two. Buffalo can only boast of 6% of clear days 
and Ithaca of 17%. 

With the large instruments used by the astron- 
omer to photograph an eclipse some arrange- 
ment is necessary to follow the motion of the 
sun across the sky. But, with a small camera, 
fast plates—these should be backed—and a 
lens of large aperture, an exposure may be 
given of sufficient brevity to eliminate the effect 
of motion. The longer the focus of the lens, 
the larger will be the image, but the effect of 
motion would be more enhanced. About 10 
inches would be a convenient focus, but one as 
short as 6 inches will give a fair-sized image 
which may then be enlarged. Probably the best 
arrangement for the camera would be to use a 
tripod with a tilting-top. About an hour before 
totality, the moon begins to creep in front of the 
sun. This may be watched through an old 


negative, or smoked glass, and the camera, 
focused on infinity, should be kept carefully 
pointed towards the sun. 

At the beginning of totality, the corona 
flashes into view. This is a mass of luminous 
material which surrounds the sun and can only 
be seen at the time of an eclipse, and appears 
as great streamers projecting from it. At F/4.5, 
and with a fast plate, such as the Eastman 40 
(Seed 23), a five-to-ten-second exposure should 
record it. The plan most certain, however, 
would be to give a series of exposures varying 
from, let us say, two to thirty seconds, on sepa- 
rate plates. This should be planned before, and 
rehearsed, as the eclipse cannot be repeated at 
will. If it is desired to record the partial phases, 
as the moon advances over the sun before totality, 
and recedes on the other side afterwards, a 
series of exposures may be made on the same 
plate. These should be very brief, and with the 
lens stopped down as far as possible. 

For information as to the principal features 
of an eclipse of the sun, as well as a more extended 
discussion of its causes, the reader is referred to 
any modern text on astronomy, or, better still, 
Prof. S. A. Mitchell’s “Eclipses of the Sun’’, 
published in 1923 by the Columbia University 
Press. Specific information concerning the 1925 
eclipse may be found in a government publica- 
tion, “The Total Eclipse of the Sun January 
24th, 1925’, which appeared as a supplement to 
the American Ephemeris for that year, and 
which may be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. for 30 cents. This includes 
a large-scale map of the path of totality 
from which the one accompanying this article 
was copied. 

[We are glad to be able to announce an excep- 
tionally interesting, illustrated article, ‘The 
Camera In Star-Land’’, by Mr. James Stokley, 
Jr., which will appear in the December, 1924, 
issue with photographs from Mt. Wilson and 
Yerkes Observatories —Ep1ror. | 
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EDITORIAL 





Ethics in Photography 


MONG the speakers at a large meeting of 

professional photographers, recently, were 
two well-known studio-proprietors, each differ- 
ing widely from the other in personality and 
business-methods. One is the manager of his 
own studio, and all the sittings are made by 
himself. Consequently, the finished pictures 
bear the unmistakable stamp of his individuality. 
Each portrait that leaves his establishment 


exemplifies the result of his personal study and . 


observation which extend over a period of years. 
He takes pride in being his own photographer— 
not “operator”. He is directly identified with 
the product of-his studio. Were he to engage 
a man to take his place in the studio, to pose 
and light the sitter and even to coax from him, 
or her, the supremely characteristic expression 
and attitude. admired by relatives and friends, 
the direct credit (for this achievement) would 
belong to the studio-substitute, the employer 
remaining merely the proprietor. To be sure, the 
latter would have the satisfaction of employing 
so capable a substitute, one who is an artist. 
When this studio-proprietor exhibits the product 
of his studio at conventions, where frequently 
prizes are offered for artistic excellence, he 
could not honestly claim personal authorship. 
To do so, would be to sail under false colors and, 
if discovered—as he surely would be—he would 
have reason to be seriously embarrassed. If, 
however—and this is not always easy of accom- 
plishment—he were disposed to impart his val- 
uable knowledge to his photographer, train him 
in his own ways, so that the work of both were 
exactly alike, the case might assume a different 
aspect. On the other hand, we remember a 
case, about thirty years ago, in which the photo- 
grapher proved to be an artist superior to his 
employer, one of America’s foremost portrait- 
photographers, whose failing health obliged him 
to go abroad and leave his wife to carry on 
the business. The news of the change spread 
rapidly, patronage increased, with added profits 
—the result of superior work, a more pleasing 
studio-atmosphere and—judicious business man- 
agement, and everyone directly interested was 
correspondingly happy, while the studio-sub- 
stitute was given full and uniform credit for 
his artistic ability. 
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The studio-proprietor, mentioned at the 
beginning of this editorial, furthermore, is abso- 
lutely opposed to the practice of soliciting 
sittings by telephone, although most photo- 
graphers make use of it. He declares that his 
patronage has been greatly increased by persons 
of eminence, because he is one who has not 
annoyed them by telephonic solicitation. He 
treats his patrons with the utmost consideration 
—if late in keeping appointments; if capricious 
or unreasonable during sittings, or in the adverse 
selection of proofs. He treats every customer 
as a guest, and, being himself highly educated 
and refined, he finds it easy to meet his distin- 
guished patrons on a mentally and personally 
equal basis. He deprecates the use of coupons. 

The other photographer is a business-man, 
pure and simple. He has little use for esthetic 
tastes or, what he calls, “‘frills’. He instructs 
his numerous photographers in the usual polite 
methods of approaching customers, whether in 
the studio or in their homes. His remarkable 
success appears to justify every means he employs 
to procure sittings. He frankly declares that 
he uses the telephone freely—again and: still 
again, until the person thus invited capitulates 
and makes an appointment. He sees that it is 
kept. As to the use of coupons, he believes in 
it thoroughly—anything, he says, to land a 
prospective customer. The dignity of the pro- 
fession is of little moment to him. 

And we should not overlook the class of 
portrait-studio which does business on a very 
large scale, and whose daily output is so enormous 
that quality suffers in consequence. Its business- 
methods are frequently questionable, yet so insid- 
ious that they escape the notice of a trusting pub- 
lic, which willingly pays the exorbitant charges 
for pictures in the vain belief that it is getting 
the best it is possible to produce. Nor are 
these pictures always permanent; for they are ° 
made on deceptively attractive paper—a cheap 
substitute for a permanent but expensive medium. 
Even if replaced, the new prints from these 
questionable studios are no better. No wonder, 
then, that these establishments enjoy a pros- 
perity far in excess of their real deserts, and to 
the detriment of high-class studios that are con- 
ducted in an exemplarily honest manner. If 
the public were intelligently discriminating, such 
a condition might not exist. 
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Fege] ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 


Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-Era Magazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the PuHoto-Era Picture Exursit which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-Era Macazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed hetween two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 





Awards—Advanced Competition 
Mountains and Hills 
Closed August 31, 1924 


First Prize: D. B. McRae. 
Second Prize: A. E. Rutenbeck. 
Third Prize: Elliott Hughes Wendell. 


Honorable Mention: Richard O. Anderson; Ross E. 
Beynon; Haidee Broszeit; L. J. Creegan; George M. 
Gerhard; D. O. Macko; Winston H. Pote; Ralph F. 
Pratt; A. T. Russell; Walter Rutherford; John O. 
Scudder; Kenneth D. Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1924-1925 


“*Street-Scenes.”’ Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

““Marines.”” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.”” Closes September 30. 


“* Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes October 31. 
“Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 
“*Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 


““My Home.” Closes January 31. 
‘*Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“*Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 
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MEDITATION 





A. E, RUTENBECK 


SECOND PRIZE—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Tue August competition, “Mountains and Hills” 
—results published in this issue—is eminently inter- 
esting in a pictorial sense, as is evidenced by the pic- 
tures that have received official recognition. Geo- 
graphically, too, these views are engaging, and they 
serve to increase the beholder’s knowledge of regions 
in different parts of this country. The reader is made 
familiar with natural scenery in New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, New York, Colorado, Utah, California, Wash- 
ington and Alberta (Canada)—surely, interesting 
portions of a trans-continental tourist’s itinerary. 

“The Top of the Ridge” excels by reason of its un- 
usual design and the aerial expanse—a certain bigness 
of space. The composition does not quite satisfy on 
account of the large, dark bush in the near foreground. 
The sense of isolation is well expressed, the fine values 
and gradations of the snow-covered spaces, and the 
admirable atmospheric quality, impart great beauty to 
this mountainous scene. 

Data: Made from the top of Black Mountain (Utah); 
May, 1924; late afternoon; hazy bright; 5 x '7 Seneca- 
view-camera; 12-inch rear combination of Planato- 
graph lens; stop, U.S. 32; 4-time color-screen; 1 second; 
Commercial Panchromatic Film; A.B.C. Pyro (Time 
and Temperature Method); enlarged 214 diameters 
on P. M. C. No. 9. 

The beholder cannot fail to be impressed by the 
grandeur of A. E. Rutenbeck’s view which the author 
calls “Meditation”. The picture is in a low key, and 
the apparently hurrying clouds suggest an approach- 
ing storm, for nature is surely in an agitated mood. 
The sombre foreground serves to emphasise the dark 


middle distance, beyond which appear the distant 
planes, the scene culminating in a luminous sky topped 
by angry-looking clouds. The whole pictorial design 
represents a tremendous crescendo brought to a sudden 
stop—a stirring symphonic effect! The picture is well 
balanced—aided by the great tree at the right. 

Data: North Cheyenne Canyon, Colorado; August; 
1 p.m.; bright light; Eastman 314 x 414; 5-inch Zeiss 
Kodak; F/11; 1/50 second; Eastman Autographic 
Film; pyro, tank-devel.; enlarged on P. M. C. 

The outstanding pictorial feature in Elliott Hughes 
Wendell’s eloquent picture, ‘“Vermont’’, is the state- 
road. It enters the “enclosure” at the lower right, 
sweeps gracefully around a clump of trees, past a little 
domicile, and onward towards woods and distant hills 
—a typical Vermont landscape. The artist must have 
keenly enjoyed this motor-trip, if I may judge from 
the dedication of his picture to the Green Mountain 
State. The title is certainly appropriate and Mr. 
Wendell could have paid no more graceful compli- 
ment to his host—the State of Vermont. I, too, 
motored through the northern part of Vermont in 
September, 1923, but my camera records no such 
lovely landscape as Mr. Wendell’s delightful me- 
mento of an equally delightful journey. The intro- 
duction of a pretty road in a landscape, with its en- 
trance and its exit has always been desired in order to 
give interest to an open view. It has generally been 
well managed, with grateful shadows, here and there, 
as instanced many times in these pages; but never— 
if my memory serves me rightly—has it formed the 
principal feature of the landscape and captured the 
hearts of the jury by its sheer beauty, as in the case of 
Mr. Wendell’s “Vermont”. 
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ELLIOTT HUGHES WENDELL 


THIRD PRIZE—MOUNTAINS AND HILLS 


Data: Made on auto-trip between Montpelier and 
Brandon, Vermont; July, 5 p.m.; sun; 214 x 314 Icar- 
ette “C”’; 41/5-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 lens; stop, F/5.6; 
sky-filter; 1/25 second; Eastman N. C. Speed Film; 
pyro, tank-devel.; 6x10 enlargement on Eastman 
Portrait Bromide, Royal Mat. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Some Questions Answered 


Why are developers almost always composed of 
three elements: developing-agent, sulphite and alkali? 

Because the developing-agent is the basis of develop- 
ment, while the sulphite—generally sodium sulphite— 
possesses the property of preserving the developing- 
agent in solution; and the alkali—generally sodium 
carbonate, potassium carbonate, caustic soda or 
caustic potash—possess the quality of aiding the 
developing-agent, making it act more energetically 
and rapidly. 


Why may we, when using a developer which contains 
sulphate of diamidophenol (amidol), omit the alkali? 

Because this developing-substance with the sulphite 
alone possesses sufficient developing-energy. 


Why is it necessary with certain developers like 
glycin, to dissolve the sulphite before adding the 
developing-agent? 

Because glycin is very difficult to dissolve in pure 


. water, while it dissolves readily in a solution of sulphite. 


Why should sulphite that is covered with white 
efflorescence not be used for developer? 

Because such sulphite has lost more or less of its 
preservative properties and no longer fulfils the object 
of its use. 


Why does the quantity of sulphite vary so much in 
different formulas which contain the same substances? 


Because the sulphite not only ensures the preservation 
of the developer but exercises an influence on the 
color of the silver-deposit obtained by development. 
Some kinds of plates require a large quantity of sulphite 
in the developer to produce a black precipitate of 
silver, but others require very little; the quantity of 
sulphite should, therefore, be in relation to the develop- 
ing-agent as well as to the emulsion on the plates. 


Why, in preparing photographic baths, should the 
water not be taken fresh from the faucet or well, 
but first boiled and cooled? 

Because the public-service water contains a great 
deal of air that lessens the preserving-power of the 
solutions made with it. Well and spring-water often 
contain much lime: the boiling expels the air and 
precipitates the lime. 


Copying Halftone Reproductions 


A.ttHoucH PHoto-ERaA Macazine has _ published 
several excellent ways to copy halftone reproductions 
the one described by The British Journal sounds 
useful. 

The mat side of a piece of acid-etched groundglass 
is daubed all over with vaseline, which is then polished 
off with a dry cloth until it is uniformly clean and 
smooth-looking. The groundglass prepared in this 
manner is then laid, mat side up, on the halftone, 
and then slightly drawn away until the screen or dot 
effect disappears. The distance of separation thus 
created depends on the fineness of the screen, and is 
usually 1/16 to 1/8 inch. This intervening space is 
secured by means of narrow strips of card of the re- 
quired uniform thickness placed along the edges _ be- 
tween the halftone and the groundglass. Soft-tone 
effects can be obtained from hard-outlined originals 
by this method; but the dryplate should be fully 
exposed and well developed. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition—Indoor-Genres 
Closes December 31, 1924 


THERE is always a decided interest in the Indoor- 
Genre Competition. A number of factors contribute 
to this end, and not the least among these is the human 
element involved. This is especially true if a pretty 
girl happens to be the subject. However, no matter 
how old or how young the model may be, there is much 
of beauty, interest and value to be found in the making 
of a good indoor-genre. This year it is to be hoped 
that there will be greater emphasis placed on making 
genres of the so-called humdrum activities of life and 
fewer of models quietly reading. The attempt should 
be made to bring out the glory and beauty that there 
is in honest toil. Surely the haymaker in the barn, 
the blacksmith at the forge, the housewife at the door, 
the gardener among his greenhouse flowers, and sim- 
ilar themes, may be made into attractive indoor-genres. 

It has been said that Americans are living at such a 
rapid pace that the meaning of the word “home” is 
losing its significance and beauty. Motion-pictures, 
plays, clubs, lodges, dances and social affairs follow one 
another so rapidly that when those are combined with 
the pressure of business or professional duties, a man 
or a woman has virtually no time at all to be at home 
or to make a home for others. In a measure, those 
who live in a city are not to be blamed for the desire 
to get out of the uncomfortable and tiny apartments 
in which they are compelled to live. However, even 
one room is “home” to those who make it so. It is 
my purpose to emphasise the home-element in this 
indoor-genre competition with a view to bringing out 
the fact that home is more often a matter of heart 
than anything else. The pictures submitted in last 
year’s competition proved convincingly that it was 
possible to bring out the home-loving instinct of the 
average American and that, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, home is still “the best place in all the 
world” to most of us. 

Genre-photography, whether indoor or outdoor, is 
one of the most difficult branches of photography to 
master. The human element involved is no small 
factor in the success or failure of the worker. On the 
other hand, there is much satisfaction in being able to 
solve the technical, artistic and human equations that 
follow one another in quick succession. During the 
winter, there are innumerable opportunities to pro- 
duce delightful indoor-genres of home-life, family and 
friends. At the outset, remember that the value and 
charm of a genre is its fidelity to fact. It must ring 
true to be convincing. 

In making indoor-genres, daylight, artificial light 
and flashlight-apparatus may be used. However, the 
least expensive Uluminants at present are daylight, 
gas and electric-light. A cloudy-bright day, between 
the hours of 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. during the months of 
November and December is particularly good for in- 
door-genre photography. There being no sun to cast 
heavy shadows or annoy the subject by its brilliancy, 
the camerist may work with comparative freedom. 
He will need virtually no diffusing-screens; and a sheet, 
placed judiciously to reflect the light where it is needed, 


should complete the necessary preparations. Of 
course, care must be taken to expose correctly and to 
use the plate or film best adapted to do this sort of 
work. This remark applies equally well to indoor- 
genres made by artificial light. A nitrogen-filled elec- 
tric-lamp will produce a strong actinic light that will 
enable the worker to obtain excellent results at night. 
However, owing to the very intensity of the illumina- 
tion, various forms of light-diffusion must be evolved 
in order to avoid extremely harsh contrasts and un- 
pleasing facial expressions. Care should be taken to 
make sure that the electric wiring of the house and 
that the ‘“‘service” electric current will permit such a 
powerful lamp to be used without danger of blowing 
out the fuses and otherwise injuring the wiring in the 
house, or, possibly, the operator. In most cases, the 
use of a nitrogen-filled electric-lamp will cause no 
trouble, and it is by far the most effective illuminant 
because there is no smoke, noise or dust. Two or more 
of these lamps should answer all requirements. 

Then, we have several excellent types of electric 
home-portrait lamps which use a special type of carbon 
im an arc, and these give out an intense though com- 
paratively soft actinic light. There are also several 
excellent portrait-flashlamps on the market to-day 
that may be used with a minimum of danger, smoke 
and dust. Some remarkable improvements have been 
made within the last year, and the camerist who ex- 
pects to do much of this work should obtain all avail- 
able information from the manufacturers to insure 
getting an equipment that will meet his needs. Ob- 
viously, these outfits are more expensive than nitrogen- 
filled electric-lamps; but if the camerist can afford one 
of these outfits, he should be able to produce excel- 
lent results. Of course, the use of gas does not enable 
the worker to place the illumination where it will do 
the most good. However, a little originality will work 
wonders, and even a gas reading-lamp may be made to 
serve the purpose. Those who demur at the use of 
flashpowder should remember that the modern flash- 
light-outfit, with its flashbag, virtually does away with 
the smoke-nuisance; and, at the same time, so muffles 
the noise of the explosion that the subject is not per- 
turbed in the least. If the worker will use flashpowder 
according to directions, and with care, there is no more 
danger to himself or to his subject than there is in 
motoring, canoeing or swimming. Of: course, he who 
takes risks must pay the price of foolhardiness. Flash- 
lights at night, or during the day when the light is 
weak, arrest motion and permit the use of low-speed 
lenses that are fitted to cameras of moderate cost. 

The making of indoor-genres demands an unusual 
degree of tact, artistic perception and a sense of humor. 
If the camerist attempts to succeed by assuming a dic- 
tatorial manner, or by forcing his models to do things 
that are uncongenial or unnatural to them, he will fail 
to make the sort of indoor-genres that the jury will ap- 
prove. I cannot emphasise too strongly the necessity 
to make the picture conform to the characteristics of 
the subject. Moreover, do not desert fact to obtain 
effect. By that I mean, do not depict mother reading 
a magazine when she was never known to have the time 
because of the necessity to darn socks and sew on but- 
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GRIEF 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


tons; and do not show brother studying hard when he 
is notoriously averse to books. Even though strangers 
may not be aware of these discrepancies, often the 
models themselves will betray the deception by their 
stiff and “‘posey” attitudes. The best rule is to stick 
to truth, no matter how much opportunity there is to 
resort to pictorial dissimulation; but, in representing 
the models as reading, or looking at an object. be sure 
to direct the eye so that the effect will be convincing. 
The camerist should not lose sight of the fact that 
there are many desirable subjects for this competition 
to be found in the business and professional life of 
readers of Pooro-ErA Macazine. We all see subjects 
of great artistic and human appeal; but we fail to make 
the most of them. Subjects for this and every compe- 
tition are about us without number. The fault lies 
with us and not with any dearth of suitable material. 
Let every camerist attune himself to the human 
and artistic values in the very simplest of subjects, and 
he will find that in this manner the masterpieces of old 
were reproduced. It seems to me that many times we 
seek to do the big things when by training, natural 
aptitude and equipment we are better fitted to make 
a success of the small thing. That is, in this competi- 
tion, for example, some will not compete unless they 
feel that they have equaled or surpassed the interest- 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


ing and excellent example of interpretation. To my 
way of thinking, this is a mistake and will result in 
the stifling of all originality and incentive. Each worker 
should stand upon his own photographic feet and, re- 
gardless of the achievements of others, make his own 
place in photography. The jury passes upon each 
picture solely on account of its merit, and without any 
consideration of the name or reputation of the maker. 
We welcome the newcomer as heartily as we greet the 
work of old friends. Hence, let no camerist hesitate 
to hold his head up with the best of them and thus grow 
in photographic strength by honest effort and origi- 
nality: Few men or women have achieved success 
without first meeting squarely the problems of life, and 
pictorial fame is won on the same basis by meeting and 
solving the problems of photography. 

A. H. BrarpsLey. 


Our Competition Deadline 


Ow1nG to the increasing number of prints which 
continue to arrive after the closing-date of each com- 
petition we are compelled to make a rule that all such 
prints will be returned or entered in a later appropriate 
competition. Please allow sufficient time. It will 
help us and you. 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA Maaazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErRA MaGazinge, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazing, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Subject—Miscellaneous 
Closed August 31, 1924 


First Prize: Stanley Shiner. 
Second Prize: S. Horino. 


Honorable Mention: Garnet E. Jacques; John H. 
Kemp, Jr.; Henry A. Lyner; King McAdam; T. M. 
McNulty; L. G. Wells. 


Good for the Beginners 


Nor in several months have the beginners made such 
a showing of keen interest and sent in so many pictures. 
The fact is that for a number of days more pictures were 
entered in the Beginners’ Competition than in the 
Advanced. However, eventually the number of prints 
for the senior competition became larger and larger; 
but for a time the beginners had it all their own way. 
Even as I write these lines, I am not so sure but that 
there will be as many prints in one competition as in 
the other. This activity is very gratifying and it shows 
that a new spirit of enthusiasm for picture-making is 
quietly sweeping over the country. The radio did 
entice many from the hobby of photography and made 
listening-in seem more attractive than making prints 
or enlargements on a winter-eyening. However, 
according to some letters received, the radio has lost 
its strong appeal and the delight of picture-making is 
coming to its own again. Let me make it clear that I 
do not think that the radio will lose its popularity 
with amateur photographers. I do believe that from 
now on it will not occupy the entire spare time of so 
many of our readers. The radio, in my opinion, will 
take its place with the piano, talking machine and 
player-piano. 

Another point that seems to be well to mention is 
that the quality of the work sent in by beginners is 
improving. There are not so many careless snapshots. 
There are marked evidences of a sincere attempt to 
make a good picture. A number of our beginners are 
already stepping up into the Advanced Competitions 
and doing so with credit to themselves and to photo- 
graphy. So many of us forget that we were once 
beginners. Perhaps we knew no more than the present 
generation about photography; at least, I believe that 
we have neglected to help the beginner, as years ago we 
were helped by a friend. As I have said a number of 
times, the future of photography lies in the instruction 
and interest given to the beginner by those who are the 
technical and pictorial leaders of to-day. 

A few weeks ago I received a letter from a reader in 
which he states that the pictures in the Beginners’ 
Competition for that issue, in his opinion, were far 
superior to those which appeared in the Advanced 
department. I agreed with him that they pleased me 
better than those submitted by the so-called advanced 
workers. However, this beginner failed to appreciate 
the technique and artistic skill which were used to 
produce a picture which he did not like. Although I 
liked the beginners’ pictures myself, because the sub- 
jects interested me, I did know that the beginners had 
not worked so hard and intelligently as the advanced 
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JUNE LANDSCAPE 


STANLEY SHINER 


FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


workers to win their prizes. Moreover, the beginner 
may have stumbled onto his good fortune but the 
advanced worker might have worked for several days 
to obtain the result which did not please many. How- 
ever, the picture and its effect upon the observer is the 
ultimate factor in making it pleasing or not. Hence, 
even with full credit to the advanced worker and 
allowances for good fortune on the part of the beginner, 
the picture—no matter how or by whom produced— 
will stand or fall by its own appeal. 

A letter is just at hand from a subscriber who ques- 
tions the selection of some of the prize winners and 
Honorable Mentions. He points out certain faults in 
the pictures which seem to him to violate some of the 
rules of pictorial composition so often mentioned in our 
pages. Frankly, the more that I study pictures and 
watch the work of juries the more I am convinced that 
every pictorial law may be broken if the picture delights 
the eye and touches the heart.. This may appear to be 
eating my own advice. Yet, it isnot. We must have 
fundamental rules and we must encourage beginners 
to abide by them. There must be a common ground of 
departure. Nevertheless, in my own opinion, a begin- 
ner may produce a master-piece—and so may the 
advanced pictorialist—which does not conform to 
every rule of so-called good technique and artistry. 
I have listened to songs which have been sung by 
some of the leading soloists of the United States and 
Europe. Often, they were so perfect in technique that 
all life, joy, feeling and appeal was stifled. Again I 
have heard an untrained singer with the soul of music 
in his heart sing the same songs and I was stirred to 
the very depths. The beginner in photography may 
have the soul of pictorial beauty and have no technique; 


but see how his work appeals, how he grows and 
finally enters the ranks of the pictorial elect. Far- 
fetched, you say? Ah, no; it has been done and, even 
now, is being done. 

Hence, I say, “Good for the Beginner” and may his 
number increase and may those of us who have some 
photographic knowledge render constructive service 
by sympathetic interest in his humble efforts. What 
is more, let us not forget the day when we entered a 
darkroom for the first time and experienced that feeling 
of awe and mystery while a friend showed us how to 
develop a plate or film. Then, shall we ever forget the 
first time that we tried it alone? Let our memories 
travel back over the years and, I believe that if we do 
and are honest with ourselves, the next beginner we 
meet will feel that in us he has a friend—one who will 
not make fun of him nor assume an air of superiority. 
After all, what have we to be so proud about? Did 
we make perfect prints or enlargements the first time? 
Emphatically, no! A. H. Brarpsiery. 


Beginners’ Competition 


In “June’’, Stanley Shiner has shown a fine sense of 
proportion in that he has allotted the right amount of 
space to the cloud-filled sky and to the land as well. 
The group of trees at the left occupies a goodly portion 
of the picture-area; but minor arboreal groups follow 
at intervals in beautiful perspective, at the left, and 
well into the center of our picture, so that the critic- 
beholder feels that the composition is well and spon- 
taneously balanced. To place a prominent object 
somewhere at the right would prejudice the present 


satisfactory appearance of this attractive landscape. 
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Data: Made not far from Cleveland, Ohio; June, 
11 a.m.; bright light; No. 3 Kodak (314 x 414); Bausch 
& Lomb F/6.3 lens; stop, F/8; 1/25 second; Eastman 
Panchromatic Cut Film; pyro, tray-devel.; enlarged 
on Eastman Portrait Bromide. 

The theme and pictorial pattern of ‘““Water-Lily’’, 
by S. Horino, have been well conceived. The mass of 
aquatic flowers and their expansive leaves has been 
managed skilfully. Although it occupies completely 
the lower right corner, a distant section extends into 
the middle of the picture, and across it, so that the 
interest is not confined to the place where it began. 
Tall, slender grasses, judiciously placed, enhance the 
interest and beauty of the picture, and possible monot- 
ony of the water-surface is averted by the ripples 


Good Substitute for a Film Washing Tank 


TuHose who use the bathroom for photographic 
purposes and do not possess the washing-tank, will 
find the following contrivance an excellent substitute. 
Obtain a board about 3 feet and 6 inches in length 
and 10 inches wide and nail thin battens across it at 
regular intervals, keeping them several inches apart. 
To the upper end of the board, attach a piece of lead 
piping, leaving about an inch of the pipe projecting. 
To this end, fasten a piece of rubber-tubing and connect 
it with the bath-tap. 

It will be necessary to bore a number of holes in the 
leaden tube, at intervals of half an inch, thus permitting 
the water to run freely down the wash-board. To use 
the board, rest the end from which the tube leads just 





WATER-LILY 


S. HORINO 


SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


caused, probably, by a gentle breeze. The immediate 
foreground is appropriately low in tone, and gradually 
becomes less so as it merges in the middle distance. 
The artist—and such he is, although classed as a 
beginner—is a Japanese and displays the typical 
artistic taste of his race. 

Data: Made at Seattle, Washington; July 10, 2 p.m.; 
bright light; 4x5 Graflex; Wollensak Verito lens; 
stop, F/8; 5-time ray-filter; 1/35 second; Eastman 
Kodak roll-film; M. Q.; print, Iris C. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


Our Competition Deadline 


Ow1ne to the increasing number of prints which 
continue to arrive after the closing-date of each com- 
petition we are compelled to make a rule that all such 
prints will be returned or entered in a later appropriate 
competition. Please allow sufficient time. It will 
help us and you. 


below the bath-tap and connect the tube and tap. 
The water should flow gently down the board. 

When the plates have been fixed and hardened, 
they should be placed film up on the board, with their 
edges resting against the battens. The substitute for 
the washing-tank which I have described is suitable 
for a 344 x 5% outfit. For smaller plates, of course, 
a smaller board should be made. If, however, the 
board .is to be used only for film-washing, do not fix 
battens to it. Instead, keep the films in position 
with the aid of a few drawing-pins. Plates and films 
washed on this easily constructed washing-board will 
become free of hypo in a much shorter time than if 
the usual washing-tank were employed. 

Joun B. Roswicx. 


[Let us have more items of this practical value from 
our readers. Some hint like this will help many others 
to get more pleasure and satisfaction from photo- 
graphy.—Ep1tTor.] 
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NEGLECT 


A. L. OVERTON 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


Pretty good work I call this. I should say that 
it is the best that has been offered for criticism for a 
long time. It is true that the picture is not exactly 
vertical—and pity ’tis that ’tis true—but those ex- 
quisite highlights, soft and well blended on the door 
and its frame, are a delight to the eye. And I think 
if those side-windows had been rubbed a little with 
the proper abrasive on the negative—not too much— 
a slightly lower tone would have helped the picture. 
Possibly, also, if the pictorialist had moved her camera 
a little to the left and had not given such a direct view, 
the bush would not have been quite so much in evidence 
—the bush being really an accessory, and is a trifle too 
prominent here. I suspect that a further distance 
might have given a general effect that would avoid 
the sort of isolation that mars the picture a little. 
Perhaps a little of the house above the door and a little 
more of the approach to the door might have added to 
the sense of completeness and shown the raison d étre 
for the picture of door. 

With all its faults, it shows an appreciation on the 
part of the photographer which, I believe, should lead 
to greater things. I wish that I could do as well as 
Miss (or Mrs.) Wallace has done in the tones of this 
picture. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


Tue title, “A Canaan Doorway,” implies entrance 
to a quiet scene in the proverbial land flowing with 
milk and honey. This picture is restful because of its 
simplicity, the many angles of the door being relieved 
by the foliage. To open the door, however, one must 
first brush past the bushes, and then one is fearful 
that the uneven doorstep may prove unstable. The 
foliage on the left of the doorstep cuts off the founda- 
tion of the house, and gives the impression that the 
house is held up by the steps. Added to this, the slant 
of the door—possibly from tilting the camera in making 
the picture—makes the door appear to be falling in. 
These things tend to counterbalance what otherwise 
would be a.very satisfying picture. 

The black window-frames and door-handle distract 
the eye from the central theme and would be improved 
by retouching. I would suggest also, trimming the 
picture to the outer edge of the window-frame on the 
right, and the left edge parallel to this. For the bottom 
cut at the front edge of the top step, and at the top 
just omit the heavy cornice over the door. 

Doris M. Tsorne.y. 


tel 


“A Canaan Doorway” is an engaging subject 
and shows that its maker has artistic instincts. As 
a pictorial composition it is very successful, having, 
what Mr. French has so often stated in “Our Illus- 
trations” and elsewhere, a substantial foreground of 
a low key. The top of the picture (the lintel) is ap- 
propriately low in tone. The highest lights are the 
vertical windows either side of the door; but I do 
not find them seriously objectionable. Unfortunately, 
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A CANAAN DOORWAY 


however, the print was badly trimmed, so that the 
doorway with its companion-windows appears to 
depart a little from the perpendicular; yet the very 
top seems to be horizontal, and the block is accurately 
squared. I wonder if in reality the doorway is not a 
little out of plumb? Technically, other than the 
seeming lack of plumbness, the picture is excellent. 
F. M. Bemis. 
Gi 


Tur first thing that hits me in the eye, in “A Canaan 
Doorway’, is that it threatens to fall over to one side. 
It isn’t plumb! Next. it’s flat; there are no shadows— 
at least, if there are any, they are hardly visible. If 
the door and frame are not plumb originally, then 
there may be some excuse for the photographer to 
make her picture true to life. All the same, she should 
have trimmed her print to make the subject appear 
plumb; for I don’t think that it is so decrepit that it 
wants to keel over! It looks like a well-built doorway, 
and in prime condition. The workmanship of the 
picture is all that one could wish, except that the 
leaves of the bush that are nearest the camera are a 
little indistinct. It’s an attractive subject that shows 
the photographer to have an artistic feeling; but a 
little play of sunlight, I believe, would make the 
picture look more interesting. 

A. A. ANTRIM. 


JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE 
THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


Brown Prints by Simple Development 


OxstaIntinGc brown prints by development alone is 
not by any means a new process, but for one reason or 
another it seems to be somewhat neglected in the 
United States, probably for the reason that uniformity 
of tone has been hard to obtain. Very good results, 
however, can be had with this method, together with a 
considerable saving of time, material and labor and 
many amateurs and professional photographers in 
England and the Continent make use of it. The devel- 
oper best adapted, as being the simplest and giving 
most uniform tones, is pyrocatechin wsed without 
sulphite. The objection has been made that without 
sulphite the developer does not keep very long; but 
German users consider it to be fairly good in this 
respect, while its tone-gradation is much extolled. 
The usual procedure is to-give more exposure than for 
black and to dilute the developer more or less; but 
dilution, which leads to red and weak-looking prints, 
is not recommended, and it is best to stick to the 
brown and sepia tones. Following is a good formula 
for brown: Make in separate bottles 2 per cent. stock- 
solutions of pyrocatechin and of potassium carbonate, 
to be kept well corked. Just before using, mix equal 
parts of each, without sulphite or bromide. This acts 
rapidly and gives a very pleasing brown or sepia tone, 
which may be varied by increasing exposure and 
diluting the developer according to the wishes of the 
advanced or amateur worker.—Exchange. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





THE author of this month’s frontispiece, William W. 
Misuraca, has taken as a theme for artistic expression 
so prosaic a subject as a fog-bell protected by a mass 
of piles, and converted it into a truly attractive pic- 
ture. In the performance of his task, he has shown an 
aesthetic perception and a creative ability of very high 
order. He probably experienced some difficulty before 
he decided upon a satisfactory viewpoint, for as an 
artist he cannot be entirely contented with the place- 
ment of this ungainly apparatus. Personally, I feel 
the necessity of more space at the right, which would 
also push the large mass away from the center of the 
enclosure. The foreground with its reflections is 
interesting; yet I would be more pleased if a quarter 
of an inch could be sacrificed. Even so, there will be 
room at the very top. The picture was made in April, 
“on the afternoon of a partly cloudy day’’, and yet the 
clouds, beautiful as they are, do not seem to accord 
with the structure of the composition. The lower one 
strikes me as being too near the horizon; but I may be 
mistaken. According to the data, “the clouds were 
printed in on the enlargement.” The general effect of 
the ‘““Fog-Bell”, however, is impressive and pleasing, 
and the technique is masterly; therefore, I regret to 
record seemingly frivolous objections. 

Data: Made in New York Harbor; April, on the 
afternoon of a partly cloudy day; Icarette “C” (24 x 
314); Carl Zeiss Tessar, F/4.5; used at full opening; 
Eastman Kodak film; pyro, tank-devel.; clouds printed 
in on the enlargement made on Wellington Bromoil 
Paper, Cream Crayon Rough, and inked in with 
personally-made inks. 

I wish that it were in my power to enumerate the 
many times, during the past forty years, that I have 
beheld and admired pictures of what many nature- 
lovers consider one of the greatest scenic wonders in 
the world—the Canyon of the Yellowstone. They 
have been shown in the form of paintings, photographs, 
stereoscopic transparencies, lantern-slides, auto- 
chromes and motion-pictures. The views presented 
have been made from stand-points in various parts of 
the canyon including the rim, and always thrilling in 
character. It has been reserved for the aerial photo- 
grapher, however, to reveal the entire physical struc- 
ture of this huge, irregular chasm, in all its awesome 
grandeur, and at one glance, as graphical y shown on 
page 244. Sucha photograph is of profound interest not 
only to the naturalist and the geographer, but to the 
picture-lover and photographer, for it is absolutely 
accurate. It is fascinating to behold this novel aspect 
of a popular scenic wonder, and to study its peculiar 
structure, activities and the surrounding areas of 
woods and fields. Great credit is due to the skill and 
daring of the aerial photographer, Lieut. A. W. Stevens 
of the U.S. Army Air Service. 

Another photograph made from an airplane, and 
also by Lieut. Stevens, is shown on page 250. It 
pictures the famous Mt. Wilson Astronomical Observ- 
atory, in California. Incidentally—and to answer a 
previous inquiry—the name of this locality is in no 
way associated with the late President Woodrow 
Wilson. The picture is important in several ways 
but primarily to illustrate the topographical situation 


of the observatory amid the surrounding mountains 
and to give numberless astronomical students an ac- 
curate idea of the appearance of this well-equipped 
observatory. Elevation about 6,000 feet. 

In photographing Mt. Wilson observatory, from a 
great height, as he has, Lieut. Stevens has evidently 
tried to exercise a degree of artistic skill; for placing 
the object of principal interest in the foreground, and 
showing it diagonally, he includes the adjacent territory 
—one plane succeeding the other in superb atmospheric 
perspective. The sense of distance, as far as the eye 
can see, has been illustrated in an admirable manner. 

In reading Mr. Beardsley’s illuminating paper, 
one would think that the pictures made by the juvenile 
camerists he mentions need an apology or, at least, 
gentle consideration. I, for one, think that these 
photographs contain considerable merit. 

Look at “At Close of Day’, page 252. Even if made 
by an experienced worker, this view of Lake Win- 
nepesaukee could not be severely criticised. The 
budding artist, Miss Jones, has avoided the common 
habit of placing either the sun or the island exactly 
in the middle of the picture-space (‘enclosure’). 
She has contrived to treat these two objects as a pair, 
placed high to allow the lunar reflection to assert 
itself, while dividing her marine-picture into two 
unequal lateral parts. If little Miss Jones is properly 
encouraged, as an accompaniment to assiduous study 
and practice on her part, she may become a pictorialist 
achieving great things. 

Louis Rundlett, Ethel Zillhart, Burt Hunt and Eve 
Vanderwater show discriminating taste in the choice 
of camera-subjects which should be developed together 
with a knowledge of composition. 

Louise Hedges’s “Rocky Point’, page 254, needs 
but the addition of a cloud in the present featureless 
sky to make it a picture worthy to be ranked with 
the prize-picture of Miss Jones. It is an admirable 
pictorial theme, has excellent tonal values and shows 
well-nigh faultless technique. 

Herman Liebert manifests an unmistakable eye for 
beauty in nature as demonstrated by his “Lake, 
Mountain and Forest”, page 255. Under-exposure 
detracts from what had the promise to become an 
exceptionally beautiful picture of the entire Lake 
Winnepesaukee region, with which I am fairly familiar. 
This young worker should be induced to make another 
trial, next season, for the viewpoint he had selected 
will surely yield a masterpiece, if the exposure is based 
on an improved technical knowledge. 

The remaining four aspirants—see pages 256 and 
257—appear to be training to become press-photo- 
graphers, with their well-indicated taste for outdoor- 
sports. “How to use the Camera more intelligently’, 
will doubtless be the slogan for these and, probably, 
many other juvenile members of these interesting 
world summer-camps. 

The “‘Argentine Motive’, page 258 is another example 
of pictorial photography produced by workers in the 
great South American republic. In respect to composi- 
tion, performance and artistic feeling, this outdoor 
genre does not compare favorably with the marine by 
another Argentinian pictorialist published in a previous’ 
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issue. Here, we have a superabundance of camera- 
material treated in a way that leads to confusion. 
The result cannot be said to be restful. It looks as 
if it were a hasty snapshot. The purpose of the worker 
may have been to illustrate a scene in the farming- 
district, the method of transportation, or the manner 
of primitive living among the poorer classes. As such, 
it would seem to be a success. Its news-interest will 
not escape appreciation by press-photographers, 
tourists headed for Argentina, or writers and lecturers 
interested in life in our distant sister republic. 

It is hardly to be expected that demolition-explo- 
sions should possess any pictorial value; but such is 
the case. The discriminating reader will observe 
explosions of this character on pages 264 and 265. 
They were photographed by an army officer at Camp 
Devens, last summer. Being a press-photographer in 
private life, he may have foreseen the pictorial pos- 
sibilities of these sudden shocks, for he succeeded in 
giving his exposures an element of picturesqueness 
that merits admiration. The resulting smoke, as 
shown in the destruction of a bridge, obligingly assumed 
a pyramidal form, which, in its setting of trees, gives 
the picture a quasi-classical appearance. 

Data: Made at Camp Devens, Mass.; August, 
3.45 p.M.; good light; about 1/370 second; 4x5 R. 
B. Graflex; 7 1/10-inch Carl Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/8; 
Graflex plate; Metol; print, P. M. C. Bromide. 

To have a young, full-blooded Sioux for a model, 
is a rare experience, and Mr. H. Clark Brown shows 
the results obtained—pages 266 and 267. Of the 
three Mr. Clark has contributed, “Following the 
Trail” affords me the most satisfaction. Here, there 
is simplicity and unity. The nude figure of the young 
Indian is placed in quiet, subdued environment which 
is at once fitting, effective and artistic. There is 
fine action and grace of movement. The tone-values 
of the nude body are admirable in their fidelity. The 
other two efforts are not so happy, because of the 
distracting head-dress. More skilfull lighting would 
have helped to subdue the aggressively light colors 
of the feathers, instead of allowing them to dominate 
the picture. Nevertheless, the profile per se is excellent. 

Data: “Grass Dance of the Sioux” and “Following 
the Trail’, made at DeKalb, Ill., near Kishwaukee 
River; June, 1924; outdoors; Brownie 2A camera; film 
MQ developer; enlarged on P. M. C. Bromide. “‘Benton 
Brave Hawk’’, made at DeKalb, IIl., 8 x 10 Eastman 
View Camera; 16-inch Cooke lens; stop, F/5; one 
second; combined daylight and spotlight; film; pyro, 
Cyko paper; MQ developer. 

Lieut. A. W. Stevens delights us with still another 
marvelous aerial photograph—the town of Wellesley, 
Massachusetts, with the Wellesley College Campus in 
the foreground. Page 269. The definition is indeed 
remarkable in its clearness and accuracy. There is 
not the slightest visible distortion anywhere. More- 
over, the illumination is equally wonderful, and gives a 
startling stereoscopic effect to every part of the picture. 
The values, too, are astonishingly true and make 
this aerial view wonderfully realistic. Too much praise 
cannot be accorded to Lieut. Stevens for his extraor- 
dinary technical skill and artistic perception. 

The skill and resourcefulness of the press-photo- 
grapher are not generally known to the public. Alton 
H. Blackinton, attached to the photographic staff of 
the Boston Herald, is one of these active, daring, 
enterprising individuals, and constantly—even in his 
sleep—in search of something out of the ordinary 
for his insatiate graflex. His “Heroes of the Sea’, 
page 270, is an example of his indefatigable activity. 
That he is a master-craftsman, a photographer of 


unlimited ingenuity and courage, goes without the 
saying. As a night-picture, ‘Heroes of the Sea” is a 
masterpiece in pictorial composition and execution. 
In leu of the regular data, I submit the artist’s notes 
in regard to the making of. the picture. 

“The sepia print I am submitting is one of a number 
of plates made at the Coast Guard Station on Plum 
Island. The only source of light was from the flare 
held in the hand of the surfman. An exposure of 
between 3 and 4 minutes was given at 6.20 P.M. in 
December. It was dark, a strong wind was blowing, 
and the temperature was at the zero mark. During the 
prolonged exposure, pieces of the flare kept dropping 
to the ground which accounts for the white streak. 
In presenting this picture for publication in the Roto- 
gravure section of the Herald, I spotted the streak out 
of the print, but am sending you a straight, untouched 
print.” 

“White Birches”, page 274 and front-cover, is a 
typical view in the woods near North Conway, N.H.., 
the celebrated summer-resort. Mr. Hunting’s picture 
is a delight to the eye. Despite an invitation to admire 
the sun-kissed ferns in the foreground, we devote our 
attention to the trio of white birches and, subsequently, 
to the companion-group, a few feet away. The idea 
of composing the picture in this way shows the artistic 
intuition of the photographer, who is the foremost 
professional (all-around) worker in his locality. When 
there happens to be no portrait-appointment at the 
studio, Mr. Hunting, camera in hand, may be found 
in the woods making pictures. There is no need 
to search for them, they greet you at every hand. 
The whole region is filled with pictorial possibilities. 

Data: Made at North Conway, N.H.; October; 
strong light; Eastman 8x10 View Camera; 12-inch 
Ross lens; no color-screen; stop, F/22; 5 seconds expo- 
sure; Orthonon plate; pyro-soda; Azo E No. 2. 


Honorable Mention 


“Tur Crossing’, No 1, of group, page 280, depicts a 
railroad-track in perspective with a conspicuous sign 
not far away indicating a crossing. The track is 
soon lost to sight, seemingly about to penetrate the 
distant hills over which a pleasing sky makes its 
appearance. The fine impression produced by the 
large, original print is difficult to render in a greatly 
reduced halftone. 

Data: locality not given; August, 3.30 p.m.; bright 
light; 14-inch front combination of a T. R. lens; stop, 
F/22; 1/25 second; Seed L. Ortho plate; Aristo print. 

“Barton Flats’, No. 2, is a superb rendering of a 
magnificent landscape. The locality is described in 
the data. There is not a spot that the artist has 
neglected. The picture is surcharged with interest 
which culminates in the glorious sky. The proportions 
of the print are admirable, the technique equally so; 
but to what the worker wishes to invite the beholder’s 
special attention, appears to be subordinated. 

Data: San Bernardino Mountains, near the Municipal 
Playgrounds of the City of Los Angeles (a camp and 
vacation-place maintained by the municipality of 
Los Angeles for citizens living in the same city at 
extremely moderate rates) about ninety miles from 
L. A. 4 p.m.; 13x 18 cm. Lang camera; 11-inch Carl 
Zeiss Protar (single combination); stop, F/18; ray- 
filter (about K 3); 1 second; standpoint elevation 
7000 feet; Eastman Commercial Ortho; pyro-metol 
(tank-devel.); enlarged on Defender Velours Black 
Glossy. 

“The Chair’, No. 3, represents a view of Cascade 
Mountains, Washington. The small reduction prevents 
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an adequate analysis of what in the original print was 
a conventional, though pleasing view. 

Data: July 24; bright sunlight; 244 x 314 No. 1 
Autographic Kodak, Jr.; Meniscus lens; No. 1 stop; 
1/50 second; Eastman N. C. Film; tank-powder; 
print, Azo No.3 E. 

“Mt. Whittier, N.H.”’, No. 4, is a very pretty view; 
but the sky reflected in the immediate foreground, 
and the dark mass of foliage at the right and reflected 
in the stream—forming a broad, solid dark mass 
along the entire right side of the picture-area—militate 
against the artistic success of the worker’s effort. 

“The Mountain Wall’, No. 5, is a short-scaled 
photograph—very dark foreground, line of hills medium 
tone, and sky extremely bright. Each part extends 
laterally across the picture-area—a circumstance which 
does not make for good composition, topographi- 
cally correct as the effort may be. The pictorial 
effect is striking by reason of prevailing strong con- 
trasts; but when the values of the lower and upper 
areas are sacrificed for the benefit of the intervening 
one (the range of hills), there must be a lack of harmony. 

“Monarch of the Hills’, No. 6, is a noble example 
of majestic scenery, typical of the country around 
Banff, Alberta. The eye is taken captive by the 
colorful appearance of the huge crag, the lofty, slender 
trees, the impression of primitive wildness, and the 
beautiful quality of the print. And yet the observer 
will soon discover that the sky is barren of interest 
and that the foreground is weak. The latter feature 
is emphasised by the proximity of the large tree at 
the left. To darken the area which constitutes the 
foreground, and to give the sky the mere suggestion 
of a cloud, or of clouds, would tend to improve the 
already pleasing picture. Sorry, Mr. Macko, but like 
the others, you asked for criticism. 

Data: Made at Castle (near Banff), Canada; July, 
9 a.m.; bright light; 314 x 5% folding Ansco; 54- 
inch Wollensak lens F/7.7; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; 
Eastman N. C. Film; N. Q.; print, Gevaert Novobrom 
No. 10 Vigorous. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE competition next in order will have “Indoor 
Genres” as subject for interpretation. Mr. Beardsley 
has suggested on a preceding page a number of topics, 
so that participants will have a-plenty to consider. 
Hopeful workers should remember, however, that 
originality or novelty of the theme to be treated is 
of great importance. If they want to be sure, let them 
“turn ‘these pages’ o’er and o’er, and see what others 
have done before.” Kenneth D. Smith is noted for 
his ability to avoid the conventional in pictorialism, 
as exemplified by his “Grief’, page 282. 

Data: R. B. Auto Graflex; 7-inch Wollensak Verito; 
stop, F/4; 1/5 second; Graflex Film; pyro; Wellington 
B. B. Toned Mat. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THERE is a tendency—I regret to observe—among 
some of our contributing critics to be unnecessarily 
severe in pointing out shortcomings, and insufficiently 
eager to indicate the merits of his effort. Let it be 
remembered, too, that we all are indebted to those 
who willingly offer their pictures for public criticism. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 


How to Clean Lenses 


Auways use old, worn linen, never cotton or mixed 
stuff. Cotton has angles that are harder than the glass 
and will scratch it. Never use chamois leather! 

Photographie Moderne. 


THE PICTURE-MARKET 





There is a market for every good photograph. The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 
benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


Touring Topics, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Phil Townsend Hanna, Art Editor. Uses 
pictorial studies of the West, landscape, scenic, 
beauty-spots, etc., also genre studies of motoring. 
Prints 5x 7 to 11x14. A short caption describing 
the photograph is needed. Pays from $3.00 to 
$5.00 on publication. 

National Geographic Magazine, 16th and M Streets, 
Washington, D.C. Franklin L. Fisher, Art Editor. 
Uses photographs showing American scenes, indus- 
tries and places of interest as well as those of foreign 
lands illustrating the lives, customs and environ- 
ment of the peoples. Size of prints from 4x5 to 
11 x 14, glossy. From ten to fifty words of descrip- 
tive matter, giving the essential facts about the 
subject shown, should be sent. Write the editor 
for illustrated brochure giving details of require- 
ments before sending pictures. Pays from $1.00 
to $5.00 each print, on acceptance. “Photographs 
are constantly being added to The National Geo- 
graphic Society’s collection, which at present con- 
sists of upward of 200,000 subjects, covering the 
world.” 

Scientific American, 233 Broadway, New York City. 
J. Malcolm Bird, Art Editor. Uses pictures of new 
inventions, discoveries, ingenious engineering under- 
takings, unusual industrial developments, etc. Any 
size, glossy prints. Any amount of descriptive 
matter to thoroughly explain the print should be 
sent. Better write the editor before sending pictures. 
Pays from $1.00 to $3.00 on acceptance. 

American Agriculturalist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. Uses agricultural subjects typical of 
New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and North 
Atlantic States. Size 214 inches square and up. 
Cover pictures to be 8x 814. Enough descriptive 
matter to suit the editor should accompany the 
print, amount varies. Pays from 50 cents and up, 
according to print, on acceptance. 

Popular Science Monthly, 250 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. ‘Sumner W. Blossom, Art Editor. Uses 
mechanical, scientific, popular subjects, such as 
exploring, adventure, curiosities, personalities, etc. 
Glossy prints wanted. Enough descriptive matter 
to explain the pictures is wanted. It might be well 
to write the editors regarding their requirements 
before submitting prints. Pays from $3.00 up, on 
acceptance. 

Farm Life, Spencer, Ind. George Weymouth, Art 
Editor. Uses pictures of particular interest to farm 
people throughout the nation. Anything that will 
reproduce well. Wants a short caption or description 
of the picture sent. Pays from $1.00 to $3.00, 
according to value, on acceptance. It will be well 
to write to the editor about special pictures. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Mah Jong as an Exposure Meter 


A FRIEND of mine, planning to make a still-life 
photograph in his home was in a quandary as to the 
length of exposure he should give and, being accus- 
tomed to photographing outdoor-subjects called me up 
on the telephone, recently, to ask if I would be willing 
to advise him. After he had described the conditions 
in detail, and, knowing him to be a clever Mah Jong 
player, I advised him as follows: “Double once for a 
well-lighted room; double twice for a slow plate; 
double three times for a dark subject; double four 
times for a small stop. And my friend obtained 
several well-timed plates”. 


The Lure of a Photographers’ Convention 


Tose who are fortunate enough to attend a photo- 
graphers’ annual convention never regret the required 
expenditure of time, effort and expense. The benefits 
derived are precious and abiding. Although those 
present are professional photographers—men and 
women—and manufacturers and dealers, an amateur- 
photographer, appreciating the rare opportunities 
offered to acquire useful and accurate information, 
will occasionally find his way into the convention-hall 
and to the dealers’ exhibits. 

It was so at the New England Photographers’ Con- 
vention which was held near Boston, last September. 
I happened to meet two amateur-workers there. I 
didn’t ask them how they got in—the affair being held 
exclusively in the interests of professional workers— 
but they did not seem to be ill at ease or out of place. 
On the contrary, they appeared to feel quite at home. 
They told me how they liked the exhibits of apparatus 
and photographs of the various plate and paper manu- 
facturers. They poured with delight over the ten 
large albums filled with pictorial gems by the foremost 
American portraitists which they had discovered in 
the Eastman Kodak enclosure, and which I myself had 
greatly enjoyed. They pulled me over to the Defender 

ompany’s booth to admire a collection of exquisite 
genres by the Norwegian artist, Waldemar Eide. Mr. 
Salmon, the sales-manager, allowed me to take several 
of these gems for reproduction in PHoto-ERa. 

The two amateurs sat near me during the inspiring 
talk of Victor Georg, and drank in every word he 
uttered. They confided to me, sotto voce, that he was 
“Just great!’. They applauded him heartily when, 
pounding his right fist into his open left hand, he 
exclaimed, “Unless your picture has action, it is without 
interest!”, and “Along with interest you've got to have 
style!’. The speaker’s other forceful remarks, “The 
first requisite is a permanent print!” and “The domi- 
nating note in your work should be simplicity!”, also 
stirred them. After the lecture, one of them—who, 
later, announced himself to me as a semi-professional 
and as a reader of Puoto-Era since 1913—said to me, 
“That advice about simplicity in composition he gave 
is what you’ve been preaching these many years,” 
and I acknowledged the compliment. 

Although not members of the Association—one of 
them, the real amateur, belongs to the Union Camera 


Club of Boston—these two workers were included in 
the large official convention-group made in front of 
the New Ocean House. They told me that they had 
attended all the lectures, and had seen and heard 
everything of importance. On the last day of the 
Convention, the semi-professional told me that he had 
applied for membership in the Association, as he had 
accepted a position as studio-assistant—one of several 
chances Secretary Lindsey had to offer. This young 
worker is going to keep in touch with me, and not until 
he has established his own studio will he consent to 
have his name mentioned in PHoto-Era MaGazine. 
How much of the strong professional atmosphere the 
other worker had imbibed, I was unable to determine, 
although he admitted that the Convention had im- 
pressed him deeply. I wonder if he will speak of it at 
the Camera Club this winter. 


As bad as ‘‘Critical Definition’’ 


My dear Mr. French: This letter is not photographic; 
but, perhaps you will spare the time to read it. 
“Webster” says, “Meticulous, from, Metus, fear; 
Timid, Fearful.” 

In the December issue of an American photo- 
journal, Mr. Tilney is quoted as saying: 

“The shadows, like the limbs and the costume, are 
disposed with meticulous balance each side, ete,” 

I read also in an English article where a policeman 
gives meticulous directions for reaching a certain place. 

I read in my daily paper that “The Koran is obeyed 
more meticulously in the Near East than, etc.” 

Now the writers of each of these articles seem to 
give a different meaning to the word and how are 
poor, ignorant readers, like myself, to know what they 
mean? 

Witi1am H. Briacar. 
Oct. 13, 1924. 


H. & D. 


A SUBSCRIBER recently sent me for criticism a col- 
lection of photographs which he had made along the 
Pacific Coast. In the accompanying letter he sent 
a few data which included vague references to the 
speeds of the several kinds of plates he had used. He 
also mentioned the fact that most of the exposed 
plates had been photo-finished by a firm in Los Angeles. 
On the back of each print was penciled the name of 
the subject and, in many cases, the initials H. & D. 
The latter appeared on the back of the best-looking 
prints and seemed to refer to the speed-system of 
Hurter & Driffield, although no numbers were given. 
A subsequent letter received from the subscriber 
explained the apparent mystery—H. & D. stood for 
Howland & Dewey, photo-dealers of Los Angeles, who 
had photo-finished most of his exposed plates. 


o 


‘ARE you ready for the fishing-season?” 
“No, not quite; I still have to buy an enlarging 
device for my camera.” 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Photographers’ Association of New England 


THE twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the Photo- 
graphers’ Association of New England was held at 
the New Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., September 
16 to 19, 1924. The locality was selected on account 
of its proximity to Boston with obvious advantages to 
distant members. The New Ocean House is situated 
directly on the seashore, and in quality, accommoda- 
tions and prestige is one of the finest summer-hotels 
on the Atlantic coast. The lectures, demonstrations 
and dealers’ exhibits were held in Convention Hall, 
a short distance from the hotel. The attendance 
(a total of 317) was below that of Maplewood, last 
year; but the quality of the program presented was 
far above the average, and amply repaid the effort 
and expense of those who attended. The writer 
doubts that a program more attractive and educational 
in character, and one which was more greatly enjoyed 
and appreciated, has featured even a national conven- 
tion. ‘The officers, guided by President Eugene F. 
Gray, displayed great discrimination in the selection 
of lecturers and demonstrators, and were the recipients 
of well-deserved compliments from all sides. 


LECTURES AND DEMONSTRATIONS 


The initial session was auspiciously opened by Victor 
Georg, preéminent portrait-photographer of New 
York City, who spoke of the psychological way to 
approach and manage the sitter, by describing his 
own method. Mr. Georg aims first to gain the con- 
fidence of his customers, whom he treats as his guests, 
and to hold it permanently. Being a man of education 
and discernment, and gifted with an engaging per- 
sonality, Mr. Georg would seem to have no dif- 
ficulty to attract a select class of patrons, whom he 
photographs in a pleasingly original style and with a 
subtle application of artistic principles. This he 
suggested by a subsequent demonstration of posing 
with models selected from the audience, but which 
was comprehensively manifest in a delightful collection 
of his photographs shown in the official print-exhibit. 

Cliff Ruffner, editor of Studio Light, followed— 
in the afternoon—with a practical talk on advertising, 
stating the best methods of bringing the customer to 
the studio. Among other things, he explained the 
difference between advertising and publicity, and also 
what constituted successful and ineffective advertising. 

George W. Harris, of Harris & Ewing, photographers 
of notabilities, Washington, D.C., gave the first part 
of his talk, “Business Building’’, and created a sensa- 
tion with his forceful remarks about the professional 
photographer’s daily sins which hampered his progress 
and success. The speaker did not hesitate to call a 
spade a spade, telling the photographers their short- 
comings in business-management, in meeting their 
customers and getting after business. He gave them 
wholesome advice, and modestly referred to the means 
he has employed to make his firm the great success 
that itis. His talk was full of meat, and made a deep 
impression on his eagerly listening audience. 

S. F. Fannon, of Boston, closed the day’s session 


with an eloquently delivered address, “The Human 
Elements in Industry”. He pictured graphically the 
gulf that has been gradually created between manu- 
facturers and employees, the lack of sympathy and 
codperation, and the cause of present discontent. 
He suggested remedies for this deplorable condition— 
fortunately non-existent in the photographic industry— 
and illustrated his discourse with anecdotes, the humor 
of which balanced the seriousness of his principal 
theme. 

The second day was opened with a practical talk for 
receptionists by Mrs. W. Burden Stage, of New York 
City. It was considered by the best judges the most 
valuable analysis of the methods of a supremely suc- 
cessful receptionist—such as Mrs. Stage is acknowl- 
edged to be—ever delivered at a photographers’ con- 
vention, or anywhere. A storm of enthusiastic ap- 
plause, and complimentary references to her remarks 
by succeeding speakers, was her reward. 

Harry B. Wills, of Eastman Kodak Company’s staff 
of lecturers, then talked on ‘‘Negative-Making under 
Artificial Light’’, illustrating his remarks with dia- 
grams and, afterwards, with a demonstration of 
lighting, aided by models. Never has the writer had 
the pleasure to listen to a more explicit, pleasing and 
convincing illustration of the art of lighting the sitter. 
Mr. Wills is not only a master of his art, but an in- 
structor of the highest order. 

The dynamic George W. Harris then continued his 
talk, “Business Building’, begun the day before. As 
usual, he made clear his remarks with tremendous 
fervor, proving himself the best friend of the backward, 
erring photographer, who rarely, if ever, listened to 
such a flood of good, sensible and practical advice as 
was handed to him by generous, altruistic George 
Harris. 

The third day was opened with a lecture, “Cost- 
Finding”, by Chas. P. Rice, of Montreal, which the 
writer was unable to attend. It was said to have been 
a talk of great practical value. 

In the afternoon, Mr. Wills gave his second talk, 
“Development and Negative-Making”’, in which he 
explained the composition of the dryplate-emulsion, 
and concluded with an illuminated display of all 
negatives made on the platform. 

The closing lecture was “Appreciation of Art’, 
delivered by Joseph Birreu, portrait-painter and lec- 
turer of Chicago. He has given much deep thought 
to photographic portraiture and pictorial photography, 
and presented a number of suggestions calculated 
to improve professional portrait-work. 


Tur BANQUET 


The usual banquet was changed to one in honor of 
George H. Hastings, the first president of the Associa- 
tion, over three hundred persons participating in this 
joyous occasion. 


MANUFACTURERS’ EXHIBIT 


The following manufacturers and dealers had dis- 
plays in charge of well-known representatives: Eastman 
Kodak Co.; Ansco Photoproducts, Inc.; Defender 
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Photo-Supply Co., Inc.; Hammer Dry-Plate Co.; 
Robey-French Co.; The Hayloid Co.; A. M. Collins 
Mfg. Co.; Taprell Loomis & Co.; Sprague-Hathaway 
Studios, Inc.; G. Cramer Dry-Plate Co.; The Medick- 
Barrows Co.; A. Sussman & Co.; Anderson Spotlight 
Co., Inc.; The Pa-Ko Corporation; California Card 
Mfg. Co.; The E. N. Lodge Co.; The Photogenic 
Machine Co.; Charles G. Willoughby, Inc. 


CHIEF OFFICERS FOR 1924-25 


President, Eugene F. Gray, Worcester, Mass. 
First Vice-Pres’t, F. L. Byrd, Malden, Mass. 
Second Vice-Pres’t, J. Fred Dunn, Hartford, Conn. 
Secretary, Ira F. Lindsey, Manchester, N.H. 
Treasurer, John Sabine, Providence, R.I. 


Witrrep A. Frencu, Ph.D. 


Fort Dearborn Camera Club in New Quarters 


Tue Fort Dearborn Camera Club which was organ- 
ized several years ago in Chicago, for and by amateur 
photographers, found it necessary this fall to go into 
larger quarters, and is now situated at 136 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. On October 10, at eight o’clock, the 
club had a reception and open house—with displays 
of the work of members of the organisation—in its new 
quarters. The club extended a cordial invitation to 
men and women who are interested in improving their 
photographic technique to visit the club-rooms that 
evening. 

The club has under way plans for a course of lectures 
to be given by an authority in photography who will 
cover all branches of photographic technique, print- 
criticism, developing, composition and other subjects 
which will be of great value to the amateur. Ralph 
Hawkins, 1560 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, is president of 
the club, and further particulars concerning the organ- 
isation may be obtained from him. 


Clarence H. White School Opens 
Winter-Session 


Most of our readers know of Clarence H. White and 
his School of Photography situated at 460 West 144th 
Street, New York City. However, many do not know 
that Mr. White offers an exceptional variety of courses 
and sessions adapted to the needs of the beginner, 
amateur or professional who is sincere in his effort to 
find the art in photography. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention from Mr. White. We are glad to 
recommend this school. 


New Catalog of New York Institute 


We are glad to call ‘our readers’ attention to the 
new catalog recently issued by the New York Insti- 
tute of Photography, 143 West 36th Street, New 
York City. We happen to know the president, Mr. 
Samuel F. Falk, personally and we can vouch for the 
sincerity of his effort to help his students to photo- 
graphic success through the courses given at the 
institute. It might be pointed out that the most 
attractive catalog and the best equipped institution 
in the country, whether it be for scholastic or photo- 
graphic instruction, cannot serve its purpose effec- 
tively unless the student does his part. We believe 
that whoever enrolls in the New York Institute can 
help himself to all the good things mentioned in the 
catalog; but he must be willing to work. A copy of 
this interesting booklet will be mailed to any address 
at request and please mention PHoro-ErA MaGazine. 


Fort Wayne Art School 


Ir is but fitting to mention the catalog issued by the 
Fort Wayne Art School and Museum. A splendid 
work is being carried on, and this year’s First Annual 
Exhibit of Pictorial Photography, under the auspices 
of the Fort Wayne Art School, proved to be an un- 
qualified success. We believe that our readers should 
learn more of this art school and would suggest that 
they write to Karl S. Bolander, Director, 1026 W. 
Berry Street, Fort Wayne, Indiana, for the new 
catalog. 


Photographic Failures—Photo-Miniature 
No. 194 


Tue recent addition to the Photo-Miniature list of 
helpful photographic handbooks is No. 194 which has 
to do with photographic failures. It is said that nearly 
sixty-six per cent. of amateur picture-making is a 
failure, due to inexperience, carelessness and lack of 
sufficient interest to master the fundamentals. This 
new little handbook deserves to be read thoroughly by 
every amateur who wonders that he does not obtain 
good pictures with his camera, whether it be a Brownie 
or an imported reflecting outfit. We shall be glad to 
fill orders promptly upon receipt of forty cents in 
stamps, cheque or money order. 


The Cash-Value of Health 


Ir you could go to a department-store and buy a 
bottle of health or a pound of health for so much 
money, you and everyone else would probably remain 
healthy. Health, however, is not a commodity; it is 
really a quality of one’s life. It has, nevertheless, a 
real cash-value and can be bought and sold. 

For example, you develop influenza because someone 
with whom you associated was careless and you received 
an infection, and also because you were careless and 
allowed your body to become run down and lacking in 
resistance. The influenza progresses and gradually 
heals, but like many others you do not seem to get 
well entirely. Your cough continues and after several 
examinations the doctor informs you that your in- 
fluenza has lighted up a previous infection with tuber- 
culosis and that you have now developed active 
tuberculosis. 

Suppose vou are on a salary of $200 a month. How 
much does it cost you because someone was careless? 
First of all, it costs you the doctor’s bills—$100 is 
probably a minimum. Secondly, it costs you loss of 
time from your job. Whether you were paid or not 
paid, it cost somebody, either you or your employer, 
at least six months’ time, that is $1,200. If you went 
to a sanatorium to take the cure for tuberculosis, as 
you doubtless should have, you would add another 
$750 to your bill. These three items alone total $2,050; 
and that is not all. You haven’t added any such items 
as additional expense in connection with sanatorium 
or other institutional care, the loss to your family, 
and a dozen other personal items that might be men- 
tioned. The bill, however, of over $2,000 is sufficient 
to convince one that loss of health costs money. 

But, for a few dollars you could have stayed well and 
need not have developed tuberculosis at all. In other 
words, for a tiny fraction of $2,000 you could have 
saved that amount of money. That is the cash-value 
of health. 

If you and everybody in your community had con- 
tributed to the annual Christmas-seal sale and to the 
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other community health-agencies as citizens and tax- 
payers in order to buy enough health to keep you well, 
you would have helped to teach persons not to be 
careless. You in turn would have been taught how to 
live, and might have saved the original attack of 
influenza. For another few dollars you would have 
been taught to have an annual physical examination 
and thus any incipient defects that might cause tuber- 
culosis would have been discovered. The total expen- 
diture that you might have made here would have been 
almost insignificant compared to what the disease 
actually cost you. Why then be sick when it is cheaper 
to be well and also much more conducive to happiness? 

The United States Public Health Service estimates 
from surveys it has made that an average of seven 
days a year is lost on account of sickness. Suppose 
that each of the 40,000,000 working men and women 
in the United States last year lost seven days. This is 
equivalent to 280,000,000 days of work. Figure it 
up in years! At present standards, suppose the average 
wage of these men and women was $3.00 a day. The 
total loss on account of sickness then would aggregate 
$84.0,000,000. And yet certain industrial concerns 
and certain communities where health has been bought 
and its cash-value has been realised have clearly 
demonstrated that you can reduce the amount of 
sickness as much as 75% to 90%. 

Health, therefore, has a cash-value. It can be 
bought and it can be sold. The National, state and 
local tuberculosis associations of the country have 
been trying to sell health for years to the cities, towns 
and states of the country and through them to the 
individual men and women. To carry on this campaign 
of selling health requires funds. The seventeenth 
annual Christmas-seal sale in December will give you a 
chance to help. Buying Christmas-seals may be a 
genuine life and health insurance for you. It will 
surely help someone in your community if it does not 
help you directly. 

Hetena Lorenz WILitaMs. 


Photographing the Wind 


Mayor Favre of the French National Meteorological 
Office, assisted by the aviator Lieut. le Petit, using an 
airplane, is reported to have made successful photo- 
graphs of the wind. The Major, with photographers, 
posted himself on a hill at Vanville, while the Lieutenant 
in the airplane, speeding 125 miles an hour, described 
circles between the sea and the hill, emitting a trail of 
smoke. The west wind, blowing at 18 feet a second, 
caused the smoke to describe curves, practically parallel 
to the outlines of the hill. 


To Dry Prints Quickly 


In a letter received recently from Maurice Smith, 
one of our subscribers, we find an interesting method 
used to dry prints quickly. We quote part of the 
letter as follows: “Prints do not stick in a belt-drier 
when the print is placed on the cloth-belt and the 
back of the print comes in contact with the hot revolvy- 
ing drum. As I was mounting prints with dry- 
mounting tissue I applied the above-mentioned prin- 
ciple to the Azo prints that I wanted dried in a hurry, 
and used the iron to dry them. The iron was just 
hot enough to mount the prints with the tissue. I 
took a clean towel that had been washed several times, 
and placed the prints face down on the towel. The 
hot iron was moved over the back of each print until 
dry. When they were dry the prints had the same 
curl that they get in going through a belt-drier.” 


Gold-Toned Sepias 


Tue method of producing red chalk-prints by treat- 
ing sulphide-toned prints in a bath of gold and sulpho- 
cyanide is one which lends itself especially to high-key 
portraits, although somewhat uncertain as regards the 
final color which results. According to the well-known 
experimenter, J. Hertzberg, writing in the Norwegian 
photographic journal, variations in the color of the 
prints may be avoided by giving an ample degree of 
exposure in the first instance, followed by development 
of the black prints in a diluted developer. The degree 
of overexposure may be about five times the normal, 
and the developer may be mixed with about four times 
its bulk of water. This gives, within about two min- 
utes’ development, a print of moderate depth, yielding 
a brownish, yellow image on application of the usual 
sepia-toning process by the two-bath method. On 
then toning in the bath of gold chloride and ammonium 
sulphocyanide the result is a print of fine red chalk 
color. Mr. Hertzberg finds that this procedure avoids 
the purplish or crimson tint of the red which is often 
obtained from black prints which have received the 
more normal exposure and development. 


The British Journal. 


Removing Silver-Stains from Negatives 


Reearpine the removal of silver-stains from nega- 
tives, caused by moisture while printing, much has 
been written. The trouble occurs most frequently 
with mat albumen paper which is disposed to curl in a 
most exasperating manner and requires to be moistened 
slightly with water-vapor before placing in the print- 
ing-frame, and it occasionally happens that there is 
too much moisture, and when the paper is pressed 
against the negative in the frame a portion of the 
silver-salt in the paper is transferred to the negative 
and turns brown when printing. It has been found, 
claims, Herr Forstmann in Photographische Rundschau, 
that these silver-stains can be removed by placing the 
negative for twenty-four hours in an old gold-toning 
and fixing-bath in which the spots disappear completely 
if the browning is not too strong. In case of necessity, 
printing on rough paper and retouching the print with 
a pencil will improve it. Whether a plain fixing-bath 
with nitrate of lead and hypo will have the same effect, 
he has not yet tried. 





NoveMeER 1 To 29, 1924. First Annual Photographic 


Salon, Buenos Aires, Argentina. Last day for re- 
ceiving prints, October 31, 1924. Application blanks 
from PHoro-Era Magazine, or from Comision Or- 
ganizadora Del Premier Salon Fotografico, Buenos 
Aires, Calle Maipu 134, Buenos Aires, Republica 
Argentina. 

DrecemMBerR 21 To 31, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 

Marca 1 To 31, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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LONDON 


LETTER 


CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





Aut the world has‘ heard of the sad and unexpected 
death of Joseph Conrad. To the great reading public, 
which by some obscure freak of fortune had recognised 
this Polish aristocrat’s unique vision during his life 
time, the loss is great. But we, who knew him per- 
sonally, have a deeper if narrower regret. Ultra- 
sensitive and extremely sympathetic, he was one of 
the most difficult and tantalising individuals to photo- 
graph. Indeed, for many years he point blank refused 
to be photographed, and it was not until he came to 
see us, and after a friendly and informal chat in our 
homely, white studio-room, that it was possible to 
bring out a camera. 

Even then, so strong was his dislike to be photo- 
graphed, one of us—well versed in the detailed writing 
of his books—kept the great man absorbed in a partic- 
ular passage (the letters of the sea-captain to his wife 
in “Typhon’’) while the other seized the chance to get 
some records of a most illusive personality, at the 
same time obliterating himself and his camera as 
much as possible. Later, we visited the Conrads in 
their home, near Ashford, and obtained some un- 
conventional groups of the family. It is difficult to 
realise that Conrad, the acknowledged master of 
English writing, spoke our language with a distinctly 
foreign accent to the last. 

The London Salon, which opened a few days back, 
is drawing the public well. And no wonder, consider- 
ing the enormous number of strangers from many 
countries that are in our midst, and, owing to the 
exceptionally wet season, remain in or near London 
instead of spreading over the country. 

The great feature of the show, this year, is its ex- 
treme internationality. Twenty-seven countries are 
represented, and the Committee prides itself that the 
evidence of this is apparent to the most casual visitor 
to the gallery. The work shown is certainly most 
varied, and the obvious reason is that it was con- 
tributed by so many different nationalities. However, 
as we walked around, studying the prints, we wondered 
if, after all, the difference was not more a matter of 
temperament than country. So often exhibitors of 
totally different nationality had the same point of 
view and the same method of interpretation. For 
instance, Miss Dorothy Jarvis, who comes from 
Brookline, Massachusetts, and shows ‘““Mount Wash- 
ington—Cloudy Days’, seems very akin in her work 
to the Belgian Missonne, who is famous for his gentle 
landscapes that are always graced with a poetic at- 
mosphere. Then there were examples of that modern 
spirit of the grotesque which, at a certain stage of our 
photographic development, flourishes alike in old or 
new countries. 

We were delighted to see Demachy once more rep- 
resented. Those with long memories will recall his 
very pictorial and pioneering work in gum-bichromate, 
when the process was almost unknown to the rest of 
the photographic community. M. Puyo, too, is an- 
other of the Old Guard who is exhibiting, and, curi- 
ously enough, his work, which is much like what he 
used to show, has a somewhat old-fashioned appearance 
alongside so much that is ultra modern. Mr. Lambert 
and Mr. Marcus Adams are very much to the fore, 


the latter having made a big step forward in his study, 
“Ariel”, which has most deservedly been hung in the 
place of honor. This charming childish profile with 
the flying hair, so full of movement and expression, 
seems to us the best thing he has done. Mr. Lambert 
has some studies of naughty children (one of which 
we had already admired in “Good Housekeeping’’) 
and portraits—excellent, of course, as all his are—of 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Walter 
de la Mare. The first-named two we might truth- 
fully call standing dishes at the Salon and, popular as 
they are, there is just a chance of their repeated ap- 
pearance causing interest to wane. It is rather like 
the very old days of photography, when H. P. Robinson 
would discover a picturesque sleepy hollow which 
would become tiresomely famous through its exploita- 
tion by other workers, year after year. 

There are more nudes this year than ever. We 
began to count, but had come to five before we had 
reached No. 19 in the catalog, so gave it up! One of 
the clever ones is “Folly”, by Mr. Hall Lindon. It 
was quite characteristic of this Salon of variety and 
contrasts that Mr. Lindon’s only other exhibit was 
called “Une Religieuse”’. Two women, the one a 
tense nun, strong and decided in treatment; the other 
(“Folly”) a woman who might be an artist’s model 
in a dancing attitude which suggested that she was 
not absolutely steady on her feet. 

There were two prints hanging on the last wall near 
each other, that were also examples of the contrasts 
to be found in this exhibition. “The Little Flirt’, 
by Wilfred Sketch of South Africa. With such a title 
it hardly needs description, the reader can so well 
imagine the child with a big hat looking around smiling 
at the camera, a contrasty, strong print. Then there 
was “Anna May Wong’, by Arthur F. Kales from 
California, which looked like a very delicate gum- 
print, a Chinese woman’s figure, full of quality and 
charm. 

We had been chatting to the art-editor of The 
Sphere, and brought him up to enjoy with us the 
contrast of these two pictures. But in a way he was 
disappointing; for although he was willing to admire 
with us the charm of “Anna May Wong” he told us, 
that, if he had to choose for his paper, he would infinitely 
prefer “The Little Flirt’. And this is where the illus- 
trated lay press discourages the best in photography, 
both technically and artistically. One may use ortho- 
chromatic plates and labor over a particular rendering 
of a subject, and achieve success; but if the print is 
not the special, probably harsh, quality that the block- 
makers demand, it is to them useless. 

There is always a freak photograph, and this year’s 
is called ‘‘Lo, Hear the Gentle Lark’, and represents 
a thin, little black cat sitting on the tiles against 
a rather nice sky. The Press, of course, has been 
delighted to fasten on to it, and Mr. Bromley, its 
author, has waked up to find himself famous! Mr. 
Mortimer shows six prints, all sea-subjects except 
“The Watcher’, which we were properly surprised 
to find was a portrait. Six prints is the maximum 
number allowed to any one exhibitor; but if we were 
Mr. Mortimer, and felt inclined, we should certainly 
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show twelve. Why not? He is the indefatigable 
secretary (one wishes there were less hackneyed words 
that described the situation as accurately) who has all 
the work on his shoulders, and is the mainspring that 
is responsible for the undoubted and repeated suc- 
cesses of these exhibitions. 

While away this summer, or rather during the time 
of year that should have been summer and was not, 
the editor of Nursing Times sent us a packet of Bur- 
roughs and Wellcome’s Desensitizer, with the request 
that we should give it a good trial. We had at the 
time a batch of the ultra-fast Kodak films to develop, 
and we took one of these for our experiment. The 
film was soaked for one minute, according to the 
directions, in the desensitiser by the light of a port- 
able ruby-fabric lamp, after which the developer was 
poured over it and the ruby shade removed from the 
lamp. The film was not exposed to the direct rays of 
the little candle, but was henceforth developed by its 
diffused white light. The rest of the batch of films 
were developed in the ordinary way with the red light. 
On comparing the negative developed in white light 
with the others, no difference could be detected in the 
quality. It had the same sparkle and absence of fog, 
and we came to the conclusion that for those who 
dislike the darkroom part of photography, this desensi- 
tiser should be a boon. One minute in a dark cup- 
board, and the rest of the process in diffused white 
light, would surely divest the black art of much of 
its blackness—at least for the beginner. The direc- 
tions stipulated that greater care (that is less light) 
should be employed with ultra-fast plates; but we 
disregarded this warning without any bad results. 


CARINE AND WILL CapBY. 


Developing Nonhalation Plates 


Tuere are different kinds of these, of which the 
English or “backed” type give excellent results. Al- 
though it is not necessary to remove the backing 
before developing, this is done preferably with a small, 
damp sponge or a wad of moist cotton, care being 
taken not to touch the face of the plate, because a 
plate or film should never be wet before developing. 
Some English plates have, in addition to the nonhala- 
tion coating, a desensitising color-phenosafranin— 
mixed with the neutral substance of the backing, 
which, dissolving in the developer, renders the plate 
insensitive to light. According to some photographers, 
however, it is best to have the antihalo coating between 
the plate and the sensitive emulsion. This arrange- 
ment has its advantages and its drawbacks, chief of 
which is that it is impossible to watch development in 
case of over-exposure. But develop thoroughly and 
wait for results, which will be encouraging if exposure 
is correct. Needless to add that the manufacturers’ 
instructions should be followed strictly! 

Photographic Moderne. 


Gs 


A Lesson in Optics 


An Irishman was severely injured in a railroad acci- 
dent and lay unconscious in the waiting-room. Kneeling 
beside him a surgeon lifted up an eyelid and saw a dull, 
expressionless orb. “The poor fellow is gone,” was 
his verdict. 

Just at that moment the Irishman’s lips moved and, 
bending down, the surgeon heard the man say, “Bedad, 
doctor, that was my glass-eye ye wor lookin’ at.” 

Exchange. 


Toning P. O. Paper without Gold 


Leap salts form the most important ingredient in 
all toning-and-fixing baths and “‘self-toning” papers. 
The toning-effect of such baths is based on the fact 
that the hypo changes the lead-salt into hyposulphite 
of lead, which in turn is separated into lead sulphuret 
and sulphuric acid. The latter acts on the hypo in 
the presence of silver-salts by forming sulphuret of 
silver. The sulphuret of lead is deposited, like the 
silver sulphuret, more on the shadows than on the 
half-tones. As lead sulphuret is characterised by an 
intense black color, both the strength and the color are 
favorably affected. The general tone inclines to blue- 
violet and blue-black; but the durability of the prints 
so toned is not of the best, owing to the complex nature 
of the substance of the picture. Lead-salts are gener- 
ally used in the form of toning-and-fixing baths, which 
work quite differently when fresh from what they do 
after repeated use. In a frequently used bath hypo- 
sulphite of silver is present and produces a yellow 
appearance. Therefore, in order to get permanent 
prints, fresh baths must be used. 

In its simplest form the lead toning-bath is composed 
of 50 parts of a 25 per cent. solution of hyposulphite 
and 50 parts of a 10 per cent. solution of lead nitrate. 
These stock-solutions are kept separate and are only 
mixed in the quantity required at the time. The 
fresh, clear solution must be used immediately after 
mixing, for in a short time a black sulphuret of lead 
begins to precipitate on the bottom of the tray and 
quickly weakens the bath, which should only be used 
as long as it tones properly. After toning the print 
should be placed for a short time in a 10 per cent. 
fixing-bath to prevent any silver-hyposulphite from 
remaining. When beginning, it is well to put a trial- 
print in the bath to give it the necessary acid condi- 
tion; subsequent prints will then be toned in a uniformly 
agreeable shade.—Camera (Lucerne, Switzerland). 


Discoloration of Whites 
Prints 


in Sulphur-Toned 


Tuosk indefatigable investigators of photographic 
subjects, MM. Lumiéres and Seyewetz, have recently 
been seeking the cause of and remedy for the yellow 
tint of the whites in prints toned by the various modes 
of sulphuration. This, they say, is probably caused 
by a double hyposulphite coming from the fixing- 
bath and retained tenaciously by the gelatine-coating 
of the paper. This compound seems to form in the 
gelatine as soon as the quantity of silver-bromide in 
the fixing-bath reaches from 2.5 to 3 grammes per 
litre of 20 per cent. hypo. The discoloration does 
not occur if a fresh hypo-bath is used, or, at least, if 
not more than 5 or 6 prints have been fixed in it. The 
degree of discoloration varies according to the quantity 
of silver-salt retained in the coating. It is very slight 
and practically uniform so long as the amount of 
silver-bromide does not exceed 30 grammes in a litre 
of 20 per cent. hypo. If it exceeds that amount the 
discoloration is much stronger. All discoloration 
may be avoided by rinsing the prints after the first 
hypo-bath and giving them a second fixing in a new 
or little-used bath of 20 per cent, or immersing them 
for a few minutes in a bath of sodium-sulphite of the 
same strength. Sulphurating with hypo and alum, 
or with liver of sulphur in concentrated solution, does 
not stain the whites, probably because the residuary 
silver-bromide is dissolved in the sulphurating-bath. 
On the other hand the whites are discolored in the 
single-bath methods. 
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The Light After Sunset 


Tue light from the eastern sky after the sun has 
set is called the “counterglow,” and, although appar- 
ently a reflection of the sunset twilight-glow, it is 
really the independent illumination of the eastern 
atmospheric dust and haze by sunbeams that pass far 
above the observer through the upper atmosphere 
when the sun is below the horizon. The lower limit 
of the counter-glow is the twilight-arch. The term 
counter-glow is also applied to the patch of extremely 
faint luminosity in the heavens always opposite to 
the sun, which is supposed to be connected with the 
zodiacal light. 





Tue following report is made of all photographic 
patents, the last issues of which have been disclosed 
to the public from the records of the United States 


Patents Office. This report is made exclusively for the 
Pxroto-Era Magazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 
Copies of any of these patents may be obtained by 
sending 20 cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 
1006 F. Street, Washington, D.C. 

A method of Making Photographic Records patent, 
number 1,503,595, has been issued to Charles E. K. 
Mees of Rochester, N.Y. The patent has been assigned 
to the Eastman Kodak Co. 

Patent, number 1,503,731, has been issued to Joseph 
B. Walker of Los Angeles, Calif., on a Process for Pro- 
ducing Multiply-Exposed Motion-Picture Films. 

Armand Faes near Antwerp, Belgium, has assigned 
his patent, number 1,503,645, to Gevaert Photo-Pro- 
ducten N. V. of Belgium. His patent is for a Photo- 
graphic Roll-Film. 

A joint patent has been issued to Michael J, Koch 
and Harry B. Boose of Pittsburgh, Penna., on a Printing 
Apparatus patent, number 1,503,507. 

The Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y., 
is the assignor of patent, number 1,504,485, on a Camera 
Back. The inventor is Robert Kroedel of Rochester. 

A Philadelphia inventor Einar Leschbrandt has 
assigned his patent on a Photographic Camera. Patent, 
number 1,504,959. 

Art of Photolithography patent, number 1,504,782, 
has been issued to John H. Powrie of New York City. 

Joint inventors, John A. Robertson and Robert 
Kroedel, both of Rochester, N.Y., have assigned their 
patent, number 1,504,977, on a Film Roll Support for 
Cameras to Eastman Kodak Company. 

Albert Haywood of Auckland, New Zealand, has 
received his patent, number 1,504,821, on a Photo- 
graphic Camera. 

Patent, number 1,500,000, has been issued to Emmett 
E. Whiting of Wabasha, Minn., on a Film-Plate Holder. 

Stereophotomicrographic Instrument is the title of 
the patent, number 1,505,268, issued to John D. 
Larsen, of Hinsdale, III. 

William V. D. Kelly of Jersey City, N.J., has received 
patent, number 1,505,787, on Color-Photography. 

The Sweigard Ideal Company of Philadelphia is the 
assignor of patent, number 1,505,818, on a Vacuum 
Printing Frame. The inventor is Emanuel W. Sweig- 
ard of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Patent, number 1,506,361, on Disk Printing has 
been issued to Francis J. Bulack of Toledo, Ohio, 
assignor, The Picture Development Co, Toledo, Ohio. 


Patent, number 1,495,678, has been issued to Vincent 
C. de Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif., Film Develop- 
ing Apparatus. 

Photomechanical Process has been issued to Anna 
Schwarz of Hoppehel, Berlin, Germany, patent, 
number 1,496,268. 

Patent, number 1,497,260, has been granted on a 
Light Trap for Film-Pack Adapters. The inventor is 
Frank A. Edtl of San Francisco. 

Andrew Wollensak of Rochester, N.Y., has been 
issued patent, number 1,496,963, on a Iris Diaphragm. 

Photoprinting Frame is the title of an invention 
issued to Leon Crayssac of Marseilles, France. Patent, 
number 1,497,290. 

Patent, number 1,497,747, on a Method of Making 
Photographie Color Screens has been issued to Max 
Wieland of Berlin, Templehof, Germany. 

Patent, number 1,499,230 has been issued to Ernest 
A. Lage, of Hamburg, Germany, on a Method of 
Producing Photographic Plates for Indirect Tricolor 
Photography. 

Frederic F. Vindemore of New York City has 
received patent, number 1,499,267, on a Multiplying 
Camera. 

Vincent C. de Ybarrondo of Los Angeles, Calif., 
has been issued another patent, number 1,499,099, 
on a Process and Apparatus for Developing Films. 





Subscribers and regular readers wishing information 
upon any point in connection with their photographic 
work are invited to make use of this department. If 
a personal reply is desired, enclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 





L. I. T.—The action of light upon the silver- 
salts in a photographic paper has long been a sub- 
ject of controversy, and has not yet been definitely 
determined. Many hypotheses have been advanced 
to explain the nature of the latent image. They may 
be listed as the molecular strain hypothesis, the sub- 
haloid hypothesis, the silver particle hypothesis, the 
oxy-chloride hypothesis and the ionization hypothesis. 
These may all be found discussed in the book “The 
Science and Practice of Photographic Printing’, by 
Snodgrass, on pages 90 to 92. We can supply the book, 
if you desire. 

F. P. B.—Prints may be dried without curling 
by laying them on a piece of muslin stretched between 
two cross-bars, and allowing a current of air to pass 
under and over the print 

A. P. T.—To blacken aluminum clean the part 
carefully so that there is no grease. Washing the part 
in a soda-solution will help to make it clean. Then 
immerse in Ferrous sulphate, 1 part; Arsenious acid, 1 
part; Hydrochloric acid, 12 parts; Water, 12 parts. 
When the right shade of color is obtained, dry with fine 
sawdust, and lacquer the part. This formula is very 
poisonous. 

C. H. K.—Exposure for interiors may be found 
as follows: Stop down until detail can barely be seen 
in the deepest shadow in which full detail is required. 
Note the stop, and consult the following for exposure 
at F/16 on a plate of similar speed to Cramer Banner 
X: If the stop is F/8, the exposure at F/16 will be 56 
minutes; if F/11, 28 min; if F/16, 14 min; if F/22, 
7 min; if F/32, 3-4 min; if F/45, 1-34 min; if F/64, 
52 seconds. 
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Temporary Lens-Fitting 


Iv is often necessary for the technical photographer 
to extemporise some form of holder for a borrowed lens 
or for one which time does not allow to be properly 
adapted, says The British Journal. The iris-grip holder 
which, we believe, is now again to be obtained in the 
ordinary way, is a very efficient solution of the problem; 
but it is unfortunately rather clumsy and therefore not 
adaptable to light cameras. In such cases it is neces- 
sary to fall back upon the old device of a rather thin but 
hard cardboard front cut out so as to fit closely up to the 
shoulder of the body ring thread and, after placing it in 
position, to clamp it by screwing the flange on the other 
side of the card. The card may be cut to fit into the 
camera-front or may be fixed with drawing-pins upon a 
wooden panel. If the flange be not available, a stouter 
piece of card may be used and the lens screwed into the 
hole, which should be a tight fit. With heavy lenses, 
such as large anastigmats and portrait-lenses, a thin 
wooden front with an opening just large enough to take 
the screw-thread should be made and the lens secured 
in its place with three or four small wooden buttons 
which will grip the rim in front of the body screw. <A 
lens of 414-inches diameter may be usefully held in this 
way without a flange. 


Printing Thin Negatives 


Ir is not every photographer who is aware that a 
better print can usu lly be obtained from a thin nega- 
tive by projection, as in ordinary enlarging, than by 
contact; but the experience of many skilled workers 
proves that such is the fact. The best results are usually 
obtained when the negative is illuminated by reflection 
from a white screen, as in the Boardman apparatus; 
but excellent results are obtainable with a condensor 
if one or more thicknesses of groundglass are inter- 
posed in the path of the rays. In some cases, even a 
sheet of thin onion-skin paper may be used instead of 
glass. If this be done, the cone of light from the center 
is diffused, and reduction in the size of the diaphragm 
—which, of course, reduces the light still further—is 
permissible. When working on this system, it is not 
practicable to use extremely slow papers; but with 
ordivary slow bromide the exposures will not be unduly 
prolonged, and in many cases the tone-rendering is 
better than if a vigorous gaslight-paper had been used. 
It will sometimes be found that if a negative be thin, 
but not flat, the latter papers give a somewhat harsh 
result, no matter how carefully the exposure is adjusted. 

British Journal. 


A Personal Experience of Use to Beginners 


In the case of accidental staining of a valuable nega- 
tive with developer after trying to remove it with 
various chemicals without success, remembering the 
bleaching-power of acid soda (bisulphite), we painted 
the spot (about the size of a dime) with a weak solution 
and laid the plate aside. On examining it some time 
later, we were delighted to find the spot gone without 
leaving a trace. 


Experimental Work on New Developer 


Last year, July 9, 1923, Prof. Walter G. Christiansen 
and Arthur Norton of the Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass., conducted some experiments with a 
new developer. Owing to the interest aroused and the 
requests for further information, we wrote direct to 
Prof. Christiansen and obtained the following data: 

“Tt has been known for some time that the intro- 
duction of an atom of chlorine into hydroquinone 
modifies the developing-properties of the latter to 
some extent. Consequently, it seemed of considerable 
interest to compare Metol with a chlorinated metol, 7.e., 


OH 
\ Cl 

V 
NH(CH3)%sH2SO4 


This substance, N-Methyl-p-amino-o-chlorophenol sul- 
fate, was prepared and _ studied photographically: 
although it is an excellent developer ( Christiansen: 
J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 45,2192 [1923]), no results have 
been obtained to date which indicate that it is superior 
to the unchlorinated compound, 7.e. Metol. It appears, 
therefore, that in the case of Metol the introduction of 
a chlorine atom has almost no influence on developing- 
properties. When the above chlorine compound was 
compared with the unmethylated material, 7.e., 





OH 
i Cl 
V 

NH» - HCI 


the methyl derivative was found to be distinctly 
superior. 

“For a number of years N-methyl-p-aminophenol 
sulfate (Metol) has been the outstanding member of 
the aminophenol class of photographic developing- 
agents, but analogous substances with additional groups 
attached to the benzene-ring have not been investigated 
to determine the effect of these groups on the photo- 
graphic developing-properties of Metol. In this Labora- 
tory the hydrochloride of p-amino-o-chlorophenol and 
the sulfate of its N-monomethy] derivative have been 
prepared. These compounds possess excellent develop- 
ing-properties when tested on both plates and paper 
but the methyl] derivative is the superior; the finished 
plates and prints obtained by use of the latter sub- 
stance are indistinguishable from those secured when 
Metol is used, but this material shows no marked 
advantages over Metol. Consequently, it may be 
concluded that the presence of a nuclear chlorine atom 
has little influence on the ability of Metol to function 
as a photographic developer. The amine is methylated 
by a well-known method, namely, condensation with 
formaldehyde and reduction of the condensation 
product.” : 
WALTER G. CHRISTIANSEN, 

Harvard Medical School. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC. 





_ General Delafield Sails in the ‘‘Photoera’”’ 


At the recent unit-camp of the 387th Regiment, 
97th Division, U.S.A., held at The Weirs, New Hamp- 
shire, Brigadier General John Ross Delafield, Ordnance 
ORC, and president of the Reserve Officers’ Association 
of the United States, arrived during my week-end at 
the camp. At the conclusion of several important 
conferences, General Delafield did me the honor to 
accept my invitation to go for a sail on Lake Winnepe- 
saukee in my motor-boat, the ““Photoera”. With him 
came Major Paul Murray of the 97th Division Head- 
quarters Staff. To have the privilege of meeting 
General Delafield informally and having the oppor- 
tunity to note his sincerity and tremendous energy in 
the cause of National Defense was to realise that in 
him the country has no finer example of patriotism. 
That memorable sail with him, as the twilight deepened 
across the “‘Smile of the Great Spirit’’ will ever remain 
with me as a quiet inspiration to be, like him, a man. 


The 387th Regimental Camp at The Weirs, N.H. 


Ir should be made a matter of record that the 387th 
Regimental Unit-Camp, 97th Division Organized 
Reserves, held at The Weirs September 14 to 28, was 
an unqualified success. Colonel Robert H. Murray, 
Commanding Officer of the 387th Infantry, is to be 
congratulated on the excellent program of instruction 
which was offered to the Reserve Officers of the regi- 
ment. With the aid of units from the 5th Regiment, 
Regular Army, practical instruction was given and 
every officer present admitted that he received excellent 
intensive training. Needless to say, the Regular 
Army Officers who acted as instructors co-operated 
splendidly to help Colonel Murray make this unit- 
camp a shining example among the training-camps of 
the year. It was my privilege to spend two week-ends 
at the camp and to be present at the Regimental 
Dinner held at the Laconia Tavern, Laconia, Sep- 
tember 27 when General John Ross Delafield stirred 
all present with his powerful plea for good citizenship 
and loyalty to America’s best traditions. 


The Vest-pocket Camera and Military 
Photography 


Durine the past summer I have had a number of 
opportunities to study the relative value of various 
types of cameras for serious military photography. 
To go into the matter at length would require more 
space than is available; but I do wish to bring out the 
fact that a vest-pocket camera with an F/4.5 lens and 
shutter capable of a maximum speed of 1/300 of a 
second, used intelligently, will obtain results of mil- 
itary value. An experienced member of the Signal 
Corps, Engineer Corps or Military Intelligence Service, 
equipped with a high-grade vest-pocket outfit can and 
will obtain pictures which may be had in no other 
way. The chief reason for this is that the camera is 
light in weight, may be carried on the belt or con- 
cealed, can be used without attracting attention and 


yields negatives which may be enlarged to any re- 
quired size for map-work or record-purpose. In the 
field, films, plates or film-pack may be developed in 
a tank and the entire equipment carried in a suit case. 
In short, everything needed to finish a vest-pocket 
negative and print or enlarge it will occupy minimum 
space and render maximum service. 

At Camp Devens, Mass., my experience included 
using a vest-pocket 214 x 3144 with roll-film, a 5x7 
Compact Graflex with film-pack, a 4x 5 Graflex with 
plate-magazine and a 4x 5 Graphic with plateholders. 
On several occasions I carried three cameras and had 
a splendid opportunity to note the advantages or 
disadvantages of each type in action. For consistent 
results my little vest-pocket camera was superior to 
the other three combined. Not that I failed to get 
good pictures, but that the pictures were not enough 
better in the larger size to pay for the extra effort to 
carry the heavier cameras. Moreover, a number of 
times I obtained little informal pictures of officers and 
men which later were of value and interest. These 
pictures were all made quietly with the little 214 x 314 
outfit. In only a few cases did my vest-pocket fail to 
get the same action-picture that was being photo- 
graphed with a Graflex. To be sure, on a close-up 
action-picture the high speed of the focal-plane shutter 
was needed; but I was able to get the same scene pro- 
vided I could select my viewpoint. 

In conclusion, why should not a high-grade vest- 
pocket camera be considered just as important a part 
of military photographic equipment as an 8 x 10 view 
camera or a 5x7 Graflex? For some unaccountable 
reason the use of a small camera has always seemed un- 
professional. Unless a man carried a large camera and 
much paraphernalia he was not considered qualified as 
a photographer. To-day the 8 x 10 view-camera is in 
the minority, although it is needed for special work. 
In short, my plea from a military, as well as a civilian 
point of view, is why carry a large heavy camera when 
a high-grade small one will do as much or more good 
work at less effort and expense? 


The Interpretation of Aerial Photographs 


SprcrA attention should be called to Major Brooke’s 
practical article in this issue. He has given a very 
clear idea of one important service which photography 
has rendered and will render again. The pictures by 
Lieutenant Stevens give the reader the pictorial side 
of photography from the air. The organization of 
companies for making pictures from the air proves that 
airplane-photography may render great service to 
modern business. It should be noted that many army 
aviators and photographers are co-operating with state 
and large commercial organizations in the matter of 
aerial surveys and explorations. Moreover, photo- 
graphy from airplanes is helping in the protection of 
our natural resources and the safeguarding of prop- 
erty. The men who are doing this work, especially 
the civilians, are helping in the scheme of National 
Defense by mastering the problems of peace-time 
photography from the air. 
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There Will Be Two New Departments 


For a number of months I have quietly consulted 
a number of our readers with regard to a department 
to be conducted especially for those who enjoy stereo- 
scopic photography. I have also been considering 
the large number of requests for a department which 
would be of service to the rapidly increasing number 
of amateur motion-picture photographers. The result 
is that we have decided to establish a new department 
for each of these branches of photography, beginning 
with the January, 1925, issue. We make no promises, 
but we do intend to make these new departments 
interesting, helpful and practical. A point I wish to 
emphasise, here and now, is that the success of this 
new venture rests upon the support received from our 
readers. We hope to obtain a sufficient amount of 
practical material which will be contributed with the 
idea, “‘to share experiences with others for the good of 
all’. We do not desire long articles but practical, 
helpful interesting little accounts of ways and means 
to do good work. We shall be glad to receive material 
at once for these new departments. The motion- 
picture department will be edited by Herbert C. 
McKay, the author of ““Motion-Picture Photography 
for The Amateur” and an experienced motion-picture 
photographer. 


In Answer to a Question 


Wuat is the editorial policy of PHoto-Era Mac- 
AZINE? The advertiser, as well as the subscriber, 
should know. Let us see what it includes. The present 
editorial policy believes in active encouragement and 
stimulation of photography not only among individ- 
uals but also among educational, public welfare, 
religious, governmental and state organizations and 
departments. It believes that publicity should be 
given to the wonderful service rendered to all branches 
of industry by photography. It believes that the 
value of aerial-photography should be brought home 
to all. It believes in the beauty and value of pictorial 
photography. It believes that amateur motion- 
pictures have come to stay and a department devoted 
to that subject will be included in the January, 1925, 
issue; moreover, another new department will feature 
stereoscopic photography. PHoto-Era Macazine 
believes in the human-interest photograph and the 
type of article that can be readily understood by the 
general reader as well as by the amateur and pro- 
fessional photographer. 


We Appreciate this Correction 


Publisher Pooto-Era MaAGaAzIne: 


Permit me to call your attention and that of your 
readers to an error in the September number of your 
magazine in the “Answers to Queries” column. In 
reply to W. E. D., the statement is made that the 
actinic value of moonlight compared with bright 
sunlight is as 1 to 600,000. The only thing wrong 
with this statement is that there is one too many 


ciphers; it should be as 1 to 60,000. I happen to 
know this by experience. Several years ago, I made a 
photograph, or rather two, of Minnehaha Falls by 
winter-moonlight. The moon was at the full, at my 
back, or rather over my left shoulder, and well behind, 
so that the light struck the ice of the Falls nearly direct, 
just at a slight angle from the left. I made a fairly 
good guess as to the time. I exposed one Cramer 
Instantaneous Iso Plate for fifteen minutes, and one 
for twenty minutes, the one exposed for twenty minutes 
was normal when I put it into the developer. Now, 
this is a normal landscape for an average exposure of 
one fiftieth of a second in good daylight with bright 
sun. If I had followed the rule given in your magazine, 
I would have had to give twelve thousand seconds or 
two hundred minutes. You can readily guess what 
sort of a negative I would have had if I had done that. 
Very truly yours, 
Cuas. J. Dewny. 


September 7, 1924. 
1954 West Congress St., 
Cuicaao, Iu. 


A Change in Honorable Mention Awards 


THE present Honorable Mention Award entitles the 
recipient to a six-months subscription to PHoro-ERa 
Magazine. After careful consideration and hearing 
from a number of regular readers and subscribers, it 
has seemed best to revise the present award as follows. 

1. Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are not regular subscribers will receive PHoto-ERA 
Macazine for six months with the compliments of 
the Publisher. 

2. Those who win an Honorable Mention Award and 
are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
text-book. This credit to be used within thirty days 
in the U.S.A. and within ninety days overseas. 

It may be seen readily that if one reader should send 
in a picture to every competition and win an Honorable 
Mention Award each month, he would be entitled to 
six years free subscription. Even though he might 
receive only four awards a year, he would be entitled 
to two years subscription. The new arrangement will 
serve to introduce PHoro-ERA Magazine to those who 
are not already subscribers. The credit of $1.00 will 
be a welcome little lift to regular subscribers who may 
wish to purchase some of the splendid books which 
every amateur and professional photographer should 
have in his library, but thinks he cannot afford. 


For the Third Time in this Issue 


Hore again I am going to ask those who send prints 
to our competitions to get them off early enough to 
reach us before closing-date of the competition. It 
really is not fair to those who have complied with the 
rules to wait for late comers. Make due allowances 
for delays. From now on pictures that arrive after the 
closing-date will be returned or entered in a later 
appropriate competition. 
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Practical Kinematography 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


(Book-Rights Reserved) 


Chapter One 


Sei has been my observation that 
hobbies may be divided into two 
great groups. ‘Those of the first 
group are hobbies, and nothing else. 
They serve no useful purpose other 
than that of recreation and they usually cause a 
fairly heavy drain upon the hobbyist’s pocket- 
book. On the other hand, we have the practical 
hobbies which either result in some real advan- 
tage or bring the wherewithal to fatten the pocket- 
book. These hobbies usually become a business; 
and, as such, do not provide the recreation needed 
and thereby lose all value as true hobbies. 

It has fallen to the lot of photography to 
occupy the middle ground and to provide for us 
a most fascinating hobby—one which never 
loses its fascination, which always provides 
relaxation and recreation both mental and 
physical, which satisfies our sense of the esthetic 
and gives us a groundwork in the more common 
phases of the science of chemistry and physics. 
At the same time, as by-products, we produce 
pictures which may beautify our homes or prove 
a source of income through sales to those who, 
for some reason or other, cannot or will not make 
their own photographs. 

Many years ago, the amateur photographer 
spent time and money and obtained results which 
we should proclaim most unsatisfactory, yet, 
he persisted; and because he did persist, we have 
the modern development of photography. There 
was a time when the professional did not regard 
the amateur kindly, for the limits of the field 
seemed to be in plain view. Any man of sense 
could tell that when a large number of people 
got to picture-making, photography as a business 
would be ruined. But—strange to relate—the 
more the amateurs took up this work, the larger 
the field grew; and eventually the size of the 





field grew more rapidly than the ranks of the 
amateurs until, at present, no man can say where 
the limit may be found. 

I should like to obtain statistics of the number 
of cameras of all types which are now in use in 
the United States. The number would run into 
greatly multiplied thousands, yet, there are 
any number of manufacturers who will pay one 
hundred, five hundred or even a thousand dollars 
for one picture, if it has advertising-value. 

I remember reading that there are, I believe, 
some twelve hundred periodical journals which 
appear in this country and which use photo- 
graphic illustrations. In every neighborhood 
there are those who would purchase photographs 
of their homes, of their possessions and of 
members of their families. In short, as Mr. 
William S. Davis demonstrated so admirably in 
the pages of PHoto-Era MaGazINE some time 
ago, there are avenues of profit in photography. 

In the present series I wish to show that there 
is just as wide a field for the practical application 
of kinematography as there is for still-photo- 
graphy. At present, it is true that the limita- 
tions of the field are yet in sight; but I have no 
hesitation to state that, as in the case of still- 
photography, these limits will never be reached 
and that the field will rapidly outgrow the 
combined production of all amateurs, so that 
there will be not a decreasing but a steadily in- 
creasing market for kiné-film. 

As the present series forms a companion work 
to “Kinematography for the Amateur”, which 
appeared in these pages, I am going to ignore 
the principles given in that series, and assume 
that the readers of this series have read the first. 
Should the present series meet with the approval 
which was so generously bestowed upon the first, 
publication in book-form may follow later. 
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Most of my readers are familiar with the news- 
and-review reels used by theaters as program- 
fillers; but some of the review-features, such as 
the animated cartoons, natural-science series 
and similar films, have become so popular that 
many theater-patrons go to see them when they 
might not have been attracted by the feature- 
picture. The time is not far distant when we 
shall have films modeled upon these lines and 
used in public auditoriums for general exhibition 
without the present accessory drama. 

In addition to this, the motion-picture is 
adapted to teaching every scientific subject 
common to our schools, including geometry and 
trigonometry. It is also most adaptable to such 
subjects as literature and history; but the man 
will certainly be a genius who adapts this form 
of education to grammar or spelling. 

The industries have recognised the motion- 
picture as an important adjunct ‘in the study of 
efficiency, in sales-training, promotion and for 
purposes of education of their customers. 

The sciences have also reaped advantage 
from the motion-picture in studies of time 
alteration. By the use of the time-condensing 
camera studies have been made of movements 
which are so slow that the eye cannot perceive 
them and conversely, motions which are invisibly 
rapid have been slowed down until their com- 
ponents can be studied. Concrete examples of 
these points are the growth of a plant and the 
flight of a bullet. One can see upon the screen 
in a few moments the growth of a plant which 
requires six or eight weeks in real life. One 
can see the ground break, the plant emerge and 
the leaves unfold. One sees the motions which 
hitherto have been hidden from the human eye 
by their very slowness. One can also see a 
bullet float across the screen and enter a soap- 
bubble. Unbelievable as it may seem, one will 
see the bubble remain intact until its opposite 
side is pierced and the bullet floats along on its 
course. The value of such alteration is invaluable 
to research scientists in many lines. 

The day of the prehistoric monsters has been 
recreated for us by the use of curiously modeled 
miniature figures. Living pictures of faraway 
lands are brought to our eyes. Theories are 
presented to us by moving diagrams, and new 
inventions explained to the lay world by such 
diagrams coupled with animated drawings. 
In his laboratory the entomologist studies the 
life-history of a butterfly rapidly unfolded upon 
the screen while in the adjoining room a surgeon 
demonstrates a difficult and delicate operation 
to his class by means of an immensely enlarged 
motion-picture thrown upon the screen. In the 
art-class, an analysis of the human figure in 


motion is demonstrated by slow motion-pictures, 
the class in geography sees a glacier creeping 
down a mountain-side in Alaska, while the 
biology class sees the Bacillus Typhosus agglutin- 
ated and rendered harmless by the antitoxic 
principles in immune serum. To the motion- 
picture camera size and time do not exist. 
Betelgeuse, with its immense diameter of 300,000,- 
000 miles is shown upon the same screen that is 
used to depict the bacteria which is less than one 
ten-thousandth of an inch in diameter. A plant 
attains maturity before our eyes in the same 
time that a bullet takes to traverse a few feet. 

The joy of the world is inextricably bound up 
with its child-life, and unfortunate, indeed, is he 
who has nothing of the child in his make-up. 
We all know that wonderland of childhood 
where fairies are real and the most wonderful 
things happen; but not until the advent of the 
motion-picture was it possible to show this 
world to our physical eyes. It is possible now to 
present to the eyes of the world the most gorgeous 
and fantastic scenes from fairyland, with all 
of the strange creatures which call that land 
home. Yet, into this scene we can easily intro- 
duce natural, human children who can enter 
into the most marvelous adventures and take 
with them every child-heart in an audience. 

We all know that it would be an endless task 
to try to teach anyone to play every piece of 
music which has ever been written; but if the 
student is taught the basic principles of music, 
he can select the music which appeals to him 
and with practice he can play it. In like manner, 
to give detailed instructions with regard to 
every phase of motion-pictures would require 
all the space of this magazine for some years to 
come; but by giving you the basic principles of 
the more complex manipulations of the kiné- 
camera and related machinery, you will be able, 
by a little study, to produce any effect you may 
desire. To do this in the manner most suitable 
for selection and easy reference, I believe that it 
will be best to consider the various types of work 
separately, although this may necessitate some 
repetition and cross references. 

The essential step in the production of a motion 
picture film, or kinogram as I shall call it for 
sake of brevity, is the exposure, and the exposure 
presupposes the use of a camera. In “‘Kinemato- 
graphy for the Amateur” I gave descriptions of a 
number of cameras with their salient character- 
istics. However, as the present work will deal 
with a more complex aspect of the art, I shall 
describe some additional models, and call atten- 
tion to those refinements necessary to first-class 
commercial work. 


(To be continued) 
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CRUISING ABOVE THE CLOUDS LIEUT. A. W. STEVENS 


The Camera in Star-Land | 


JAMES STOKLEY, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


Part I 


F all the advances made by photo- 
graphy since its invention, nearly 
a century ago, none have been so 
important as its application to 
scientific research. Today, every 

field of science finds it of use, and astronomy, 

although the oldest of the sciences, has always 
been among the first to take advantage of any 
new tool that would enable it to penetrate far- 
ther into the confines of space. It is not surpris- 
ing therefore, to learn that an increasingly large 
percentage of observations are made on the photo- 


’ 
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graphic plate. Instead of the usual picture of an 
astronomer gazing all night through a telescope, 
a visitor to a modern observatory would be more 
likely to find the members of the staff examining 
a photographic plate with a microscope. Indeed, 
at the great Mount Wilson Observatory, the 
only occasion on which a telescope is used for 
visual observation is on Friday evening, when 
visitors are given a glimpse of some of the wonders 
of the heavens with the sixty-inch telescope. 
The reasons for this widespread application 
of photography are two in number. In the first 





FIGURE 1 


SOUTHERN PART, NETWORK NEBULA IN CYGNUS 
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FIGURE 2. 


THE MOON, BY G. P. POND, 1860. 


place, it is frequently more convenient to examine 
a photograph than the object or phenomenon 
itself. This is particularly true of some such 
transient occurrence as an eclipse. Although 
it cannot last more than five or six minutes, 
enough photographs can be made during this 
period to form a subject of study for years after, 
and astronomers often travel thousands of miles 
to make them. But more important is a pro- 
perty of the photographic emulsion that permits 
it to record objects invisible to the eye, even 
when aided with the most powerful telescope. 

After one has been awhile in the darkness, he 
can see as much at the first glance as he will after 
a prolonged view. It may be necessary to 
observe a great wealth of detail, and this may 
take some time; but the eye does not become 
more sensitive the longer it looks. In fact, the 
element of fatigue enters in, and we actually see 
less after looking an hour than at first. 

Thus, we depend solely upon the intensity of 
the illumination in our ability to see, but the 
photographic plate depends on the total amount 
of light that reaches it. It makes little difference 
whether a bright light acts for a brief time or a 
faint one for a longer period, the effect is very 
nearly the same*. Therefore, in order to obtain 
a picture of a very faint object, it is only neces- 


*It has been shown at the Eastman Research 
Laboratory and elsewhere that this is not strictly the 
case, and that a light of a certain intensity will pro- 
duce more effect in 10 seconds than one of a hun- 
dredth the intensity will in 1000 seconds. The 
difference is small, however. See C. E. K. Mees, 
“The Structure of the Photographic Image’, Journal 
Franklin Institute, Vol. 191, pp. 640, 641. 


sary to give a long exposure, which may often 
run into many hours, and require several nights 
to be completed. In this way the photograph of 
the net-work nebula in the constellation of 
Cygnus, shown in Figure 1, was made, the 
exposure being eighteen hours, and revealing the 
beauty of this object, never seen by the eye. 

Daguerre himself made the first attempt to 
photograph the stars, but was not successful; 
and the first to be made for scientific purposes 
was by the French physicists, Fizeau and Fou- 
cault, at the Paris Observatory, on April 2, 1845. 
Five years later, W. C. Bond, then director of the 
Harvard College Observatory, made a daguerre- 
otype of the moon, and, a little later, one of 
the bright star Vega, the star which may be 
seen overhead in the evenings of late summer. 

The lack of sensitivity of the daguerreotype 
prevented its extensive application, and it was 
not until the introduction of the silver-bromide 
emulsion in the form of the wet collodion and 
albumen plates that great advances began to 
be made. In 1860, G. P. Bond, at the Harvard 
Observatory made the picture of the moon 
reproduced in Figure 2, using the same telescope 
that his father had employed a decade before to 
photograph Vega. During the same year, photo- 
graphs were made of a total eclipse of the sun 
that was visible in Spain. Following this, Bond 
made many other photographs, and in New York, 
Dr. Henry Draper and Lewis M. Rutherfurd 
made many lunar and stellar photographs, some 
of which were not excelled until many years 
later. 

As the collodion plate must be exposed while 
it is wet, the length of exposure is necessarily 
limited. Accordingly a new epoch began in 
1871, when Maddox, in England, introduced 
the dry-plate, and the lengthy exposures now 
known to be so advantageous could be made. 
Its first astronomical use was by Sir Wilham 
Huggins, who photographed the spectrum of 
Vega in 1876. The first of a comet was by Draper 
in 1881, and the following year, Sir David Gill, 
at the English Royal Observatory at the Cape 
of Good Hope, made a remarkable picture of the 
Great Comet of 1882. He did this with the aid 
of a local portrait photographer named Allis, 
who strapped one of his cameras to the tube of 
their large telescope. 

In addition to obtaining a splendid photograph 
of the comet, Gill found that his negative showed 
a large number of dots representing the back- 
ground of stars. As one of his duties was to 
make a series of charts of the brighter stars of the 
southern hemisphere, he conceived the idea of 
employing photography. Star-charts are as 
necessary to the explorer of the heavens as are 
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maps to the terrestrial navigator, and their value 
is in proportion to their accuracy. One of the 
greatest is the Bonner Durchmusterung, which 
was made at Bonn, during the early part of the 
nineteenth century by the German astronomer, 
Argelander. Working with two assistants, he 
gave almost his entire life to it, and charted 
over 340,000 separate stars. It was truly a 
monumental work, for he had to observe each 
star carefully through his telescope and record 
its position. 

By 1888, Gill had completed his entire set by 
photography. These show over 450,000 stars, 
nearly half again as many as Argelander’s and 
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with an accuracy far greater than though the 
human element had been involved in their plot- 
ting. Since then, the entire sky has been charted 
photographically by the co-operation of many 
observatories in all parts of the world. About 
22,000 separate plates have been made and the 
stars shown are innumerable. Their value will 
be more evident in the future; for by periodic 
repetitions it will be possible to discern changes 
when the old and new plates are compared. 

As with the older visual astronomy, photo- 
graphic observations are made with the aid of 
two different kinds of telescopes, the reflector 
and the refractor. The latter is most commonly 
used and works precisely the same as the ordinary 
camera. It is shown diagrammatically in Figure 
3 a, and it will be seen that the objective, a 
convex lens, forms an image at the focal plane, 


where the sensitive plate is placed. Like a 
high-grade photographic lens, the telescope 
objective is usually made of several elements, 
but the focal length is longer in proportion to the 
size of the lens than in most cameras, the aver- 
age ratio being about F/12. If the mstrument 
is to be used visually, the plateholder is removed 
and the eyepiece, shown in dotted lines, magni- 
fies the real image formed in the focal plane. 
A good camera-lens is achromatic; that is, 
the blue rays, which affect the sensitive emulsion, 
and the red and yellow rays of light, which affect 
the retina of the eye, are all brought to a focus 
at the same point. A telescope lens, however, 
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DIAGRAM OF TWO TYPES OF TELESCOPES 


need not be entirely achromatic. In the first 
place, the objects photographed are all so far 
away, that when the focus is set, it need not be 
changed. A photographic telescope is made so 
that all the actinic rays are correctly focused, 
as it is virtually never used visually, the non- 
actinic rays have no effect. 

However, the first objectives available for 
photography had been corrected for the visual 
rays, and at present it is often desirable to employ 
the same instrument in both ways. Prof. George — 
W. Ritchey, then at the Yerkes Observatory, 
overcame this difficulty with the 40-inch tele- 
scope by the simple but ingenious expedient of 
making the exposure on an_ orthochromatic 
plate through a yellow filter which only passed 
the rays of light to which the eye is sensitive. 
The orthochromatic plate is sensitive to these 
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FIGURE 4 


rays, and with the blue light eliminated, a sharp 
picture can be obtained. The disadvantage is 
that the filter increases the exposure, but the 
method is now used by many observatories. 
The other type of telescope is the reflector, 
and is represented in Figure 3 b. Here the 
convex lens which serves as the objective is 
replaced by a concave mirror, which, like the 
corrected lens, brings the rays of light to a focus. 
It has the advantage that it is completely achro- 
matic, for all the rays of light are reflected to the 
same extent, and the focus is identical not only 
for the actinic and visual rays, but for the ultra- 
violet and infra-red rays, which are invisible, 
and form a very large part of the energy radiated 
from a star. By means of special apparatus, 
these invisible radiations may be detected and 
measured; but they are absorbed by glass and the 
refracting telescope cannot be used to study them. 
A mirror may also be made much larger than 
a lens. The largest refracting telescope is 
located at the Yerkes Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, at Williams Bay, Wisconsin. 
This giant instrument has an objective 40 inches 
in diameter, and it will probably be a long time 
before a larger one will be constructed. Glass 


TELESCOPE, MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


is slightly flexible, and it is believed that a 
larger lens would bend sufficiently to distort 
the image, as a support in the center is not 
practicable. It may be possible to make larger 
lenses from quartz, which is more rigid, by a new 
process; but the mirror is completely supported 
and does not suffer from this fault. The largest 
reflector is the Hooker telescope at the Mount 
Wilson Observatory in California, a division of 
the Carnegie Institution. It is shown in Figure 
4, and is the largest telescope of any kind, having 
an objective, the mirror, 100 inches in diameter. 
It was first used in 1919, and has proved that 
the limit of size of reflecting telescopes is not 
yet in sight. One of 150 inches or even 200 
inches aperture is probably only a matter of 
time and—money, for the Mount Wilson instru- 
ment cost about $750,000 complete! 

A reflector works at a larger relative aperture 
than a refractor, usually about F/5; but for 
star-photographs it is the actual and not the 
relative aperture that counts. This may seem 
paradoxical, but it is due to the small apparent 
size of even the nearest stars. They are all 
so distant that the most powerful optical aid is 
unable to show them any larger than they appear 
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FIGURE 6 


to the unaided eye. In order to see an object as 
an extended surface, and not a mere point, it 
must subtend an angle at the eye of at least a 
minute of arc. The largest telescopes cannot 
magnify much over a thousand diameters, and 
Betelgeuse, one of the largest stars known, 
has been found to have an angular diameter of 
only about a twentieth of a second. 

Thus a large telescope does not show a star 
larger than the naked eye, but merely brighter. 
With an ordinary camera-lens, making a picture 
of an object which presents a large surface, the 
plate will receive as much light if the lens is one 
inch in diameter and five-inches focus as if it 
were two inches in diameter and_ten-inches 


RUMFORD SPECTROHELIOGRAPH, YERKES OBSERVATORY 


focus. With the larger lens, more light enters, 
but it is spread over a correspondingly larger 
area and the intensity of the illumination of any 
particular part of the plate is the same. How- 
ever, a star-image is the same diameter with both 
the large and the small lens, and, as the larger 
lens admits more light, the image is brighter. 
This is, of course, true only for the stars, and 
photographs of the moon, nebula and other 
extended objects, obey the usual rule. 

One of the first subjects of astronomical 
photography was the sun, and, on account of the 
great importance of this star to earth-dwellers, 
it has long been the subject of special study. 
At many observatories it is photographed every 
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clear day with special instruments called photo- 
heliographs. These consist usually of a long 
horizontal tube with a lens at one end. This 
forms an image of the sun on a plateholder inside 
a building, a mirror reflecting the sun’s light. 
As the illumination is so intense, it is necessary 
to give the plate a very brief exposure, and 
this is done with a camera-shutter of the focal- 
plane type. It consists of a slit in an opaque 
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prism, the spectrum, if the light is from the sun, 
will be seen to be crossed by numerous dark 
lines, called Fraunhofer lines, after their dis- 
coverer. By studies made in the laboratory, 
it has been shown that each line indicates the 
presence of a certain element. 

In this way the composition of the sun has 
been found as accurately as if we had a piece in 
the laboratory to analyze. But the chief appli- 
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“DIAGRAM OF SPECTROHELIOCRAPY 


FIGURE 7 


screen which is dropped rapidly in front of the 
plate and permits exposures of 1/1000 of a 
second or less. 

The principal work with the sun is not by 
direct photography, as described above, but 
with the spectroscope. When white light is 
passed through a glass-prism, the beam is spread 
out into a colored band called the spectrum, 
red at one end and violet at the other, with 
orange, yellow, green and blue between. If 
the light is first passed through a narrow slit; 
and, by means of a lens, an image of the slit is 
formed after the light has gone through the 


cation of the spectroscope to photography of 
the sun is in a rather modified form which per- 
mits us to photograph in the light of a single 
wave-length or color.. For many years astrono- 
mers had observed “‘prominences” at total 
eclipses of the sun, great flames of hydrogen 
and other substances which shoot out from its sur- 
face to a height often of many thousands of miles. 

In 1868, Jules Jannsen, in France, and Sir 
Norman Lockyer, in England, discovered inde- 
pendently that the spectroscope could be used 
to show these prominences at any time. Their 
spectrum is different from the rest of the sun, 
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FIGURE 8 


consisting of bright lines where dark ones occur 
in the spectrum of the main disc. Each line is 
monochromatic, that is, consisting of a single 
wave-length of light, and if the light from a 
prominence is passed through spectroscope, 
a series of images of it is obtained, each of a 
single color, but each image is the same intensity, 
regardless of how much the light is spread. 
As the process does spread, and therefore dimin- 
ish, the light reflected by the atmosphere from 
the rest of the sun, the prominence is no longer 
lost in the overpowering glare. A prominence 
is shown in Figure 5, and an idea of its size may 
be gained by comparison with the small white 
dise to the right, which represents the earth on 
the same scale. Fortunately, we are not in 
such a precarious position, but 93,000,000 miles 
away! 

The recognised utility of the spectroscope to 
show the prominences, led astronomers to hunt 
for a method to photograph the entire sun in 
the light of the line of a single element, and 
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thus show the distribution of that element on 
the sun. The problem was finally solved simul- 
taneously by Prof. George E. Hale, who was 
then in Chicago, and is now director of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory, and Henri Des- 
landres, at the Meudon Observatory in France. 
Dr. Hale called his invention the spectrohelio- 
graph, and, although it has been made in many 
different forms, the essential features are all the 
same. <A typical one is shown in Figure 6. It 
is at the Yerkes Observatory and is used in 
connection with the 40-inch telescope. 

Its operation is shown diagrammatically in 
Figure 7. An image of the sun is formed by a 
lens on the slit of the spectroscope, and the light 
passes through the train of prisms and additional 
lenses—omitted in the diagram—thus forming 
the usual spectrum and showing the Fraunhofer 
Imes. A dark slide containing an adjustable 
slit is placed before the photographic plate in 
the focus of the spectroscope, so that the slit 
will correspond with one of the spectral lines. 
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FIGURE 9 
TOWER TELESCOPE, MOUNT WILSON OBSERVATORY 


Although the line is dark in comparison with the 
rest of the spectrum, it contains considerable 
light of its own color, so that only light of that 
color reaches the plate. 

If an exposure were made with the instrument 
in this position, the plate would show in a narrow 
strip made in light of the color of the line, the 
part of the sun of which the image fell on the 
spectroscope slit. But in practice, a mechanism 
is provided which moves the slits and the prisms. 
The spectroscope slit thus covers all parts of the 
sun’s image, and as the plate is stationary, a 
picture is obtained of the entire solar dise. Such 
a photograph is shown in Figure 8. It was 
made at the Yerkes Observatory by the light of 
the glowing vapors of calcium. The large white 
areas are called ‘‘floceuli”. A line of any element 
may be used and thus the distribution of the 
element of the sun may be determined. 

Photography of the sun does not present the 
difficulties connected with the recording of 
fainter objects. One is the lack of uniformity of 
the air. With layers in the atmosphere of vary- 
ing temperature, the light is bent slightly as it 
passes from one to another, causing the effect 
observed by looking at a distant object over a 
hot stove. These irregularities act as weak 





lenses, and when we photograph through them, 
it is as though the focus were continually being 
changed. When the subject is the sun, and a 
short exposure is permissible, we may catch a 
fleeting moment when the image is entirely 
sharp. If a longer exposure is given, the focus 
will change and the result will be a loss in def- 
inition. 

As most of this irregularity of the atmosphere 
occurs near the surface of the ground, there 
has been constructed at Mount Wilson the tower- 
telescope, depicted in Figure 9. This is used 
for photography of the sun with the spectroscope, 
and being 150 feet high, it is above the worst 
disturbances. Another 75 feet high at the same 
observatory is used for direct photography of the 
sun, and with the spectroheliograph. In each 
case the lens is at the top of the tower, and the 
light from the sun is cast into it by mirrors, 
which are moved by a clockwork to follow the 
sun in its daily transit of the sky. The image 
is formed in the small building at the base. 

{In the January, 1925, issue will appear the 
second part of this exceptional article and we 
believe that our readers will view the unusual 
pictures with great interest and real profit. 

(To be continued.) Eprror.| 
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Photography on a Cold and Frosty Morning 


DAN McCOWAN 


S\N modern nature-study we learn 
that hibernation is a condition 
peculiar to mammals. Yet, one 
might class many thousands of 
cameras with the profound sleeping 
Sts for they too are, at the approach of 
winter, compelled to undergo a lengthy period of 
enforced idleness. When the summer-months 
are over and vacation-days are but photo- 
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sports and recreations as are indulged in diring 
that season of the year. And what matters 
it that Switzerland or even Lake Placid be far 
away to most earnest camera-workers. Nature, 
with her downy mantle of snow and with her 
delicate gossamer frost-chiffons, has a way of 
transforming, not only the commonplace rural 
landscape but the dingy roofs and smoke- 
grimed masonries that are the city’s heart. 
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album memories, there comes to many a camera 
a prolonged hibernation. Stowed away in a 
dark cupboard, in an atmosphere redolent of 
moth balls; rubbing shoulders, perhaps, with 
tennis racquets, fishing-rods and bathing-suits; 
the sunnyday chum is forgotten and neglected. 
And winter with all its incomparable wonder 
and charm and exquisite witchery passes by 
and is even as a tale that is told. 

But there are no cobwebs on lens or shutter 
of the all-year all-weather camera—the advent 
of winter brings to the owner new zest and fresh 
opportunity for the study of frost- and snow- 
forms and for the picturing of such out-door 
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At such times, one need not go far afield for 
pleasant studies. There is the pond in city- 
park, thronged with a myriad of skaters,— 
Christmas morning by the lych gate of the little 
country church,—snowflakes falling gently as 
the sun breaks through the storm cloud—tfrost- 
fairies lacework on the kitchen window-panes. 
These and such simple subjects as may be close 
at hand and readily available are capable of 
yielding to the observant photographer pictures 
that later may prove eloquent in re-telling the 
tale of a bygone winter’s day. 

These lines are being penned in a spruce-log 
cabin, situated in a secluded valley in the Cana- 
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FROST MAGIC 


dian Rockies. Here one may realise to the full 
what is meant by the majesty and might of 
winter. Great waterfalls and cataracts, once 
thundering and roaring, now throttled into 
silence by the strong grip of the frost; appalling 
masses of snow, loosed from mile-high mountain- 
flanks, surging into the forest-filled valleys; the 
roar of tempest that sets the giant firs a-reeling 
and unfurls snowdrift pennants from all the lofty 
peaks. Such manifestations are sublime and 
impressive, but not more wonderful than the 
fairy-structures evolved by hoar-frost on grass 
and shrub and tree, or more marvelous than the 
glory of the aurora which shimmers and trembles 
in shafts of rose and emerald across the northern 
skies. And in this region of inspiring solitudes 
there may be discovered, despite the bewildering 
array of towering-peaks that ever lure and lure 
the camera-lens, simple landscapes in the pine- 
forest clearings, and pleasant vistas across the 
snowy moors. Such places, radiant with a sil- 
very light, gladden the heart of the pictorialist 
and add new treasures to his much-prised store 
of negatives and prints for future inspection. 
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At twilight on an early December day a sudden 
cold snap came to us—clean, dry frost that set 
the earth a-tingle. There were but a few inches 
of snow upon the ground. The river, swift 
running, impetuous, noisy amongst rocks and 
boulders, resisted valiantly the fetters of frost. 
All through the night, thin wisps of steam arose 
from its waters and in the light of a waning 
moon, drifted ghostlike amid the spruce tree- 
trunks. There, in the twigs and branches, it 
was caught and entangled and there was trans- 
formed by the alchemy of Nature. Came day- 
light and revealed a vision of transcendent 
beauty. Spears of grass, lowly herbs, trees 
which stood upon the river’s bank—all were 
overlaid with a delicate, lovely efflorescence. 
And then the sun edged up over the mountain- 
rim, changing the filmy lacework to cobwebs 
of silver sprinkled with stars and rosettes of 
glittering diamond-dust. Quickly the camera 
was brought into action and, although the 
temperature was far below zero, many negatives 
were obtained. Soon the particles of hoar- 
frost fell to the ground and in a very short time 
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the trees and bushes had entirely discarded the 
magic robes which, Cinderella-like, were theirs 
but for a few brief hours. 

In the Selkirk mountains of British Columbia 
and on the western side of the Rockies there is 
usually too much snow for successful pictorial 
photography. The underwoods are dense, every- 
thing being smothered under a prodigious burden. 
Tree-stumps resemble enormous mushrooms and 
branches are bowed down under a weight of 
soft, wet snow. On the eastern slope of the 
Rockies there is a moderate snow-fall and there, 
even in midwinter months, the air is crisp and 
bracing and the skies are clear of clouds. In 
the vicinity of Banff and Lake Louise, where 
comfortable hotel-accommodation may be had in 
winter, snow-conditions are, as a rule, ideal in 
February and March. At that time, there are 
frequent flurries of snow and the light is then 
much more conducive to good photography 
than in December or January. In such a region 
of photographic possibilities the lengthening 
days seem all too short. Clad in suitable raiment 
and furnished with a pair of well-made bearspaw 
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snowshoes one may fare forth at early morn, 
and, tramping over moor and hill *till eventide, 
will find life rich beyond all dreaming. The 
colors that at other seasons tend to distract 
the eye are absent and so the picture-maker is, 
unconsciously perhaps, compelled to study line 
and form the more. With all harsh detail 
hidden or subdued by the soft snow-mantle, 
there is invariably a wealth of pleasing picture- 
material on every side. Indeed, when all the 
land has been transformed and even common- 
place nooks and corners are beautified by snow 
that same pictorial wealth may prove embarrass- 
ing. At such a time, and in such environment, 
enthusiasm can readily displace good judgment, 
and it is amazing how quickly a stock of films 
or plates become diminished. 

On a midwinter hike through Nor’land woods, 
the observant nature-lover will find mute evi- 
dence of wild life about the thickets and out 
in the clearings; the hair-muffled paw prints of 
prowling lynx; tracks of snowshoe, rabbit or 
trail of deer. These are clearly defined on the 
clean, white snow-page. A  comblike mark 
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etched on a rounded drift shows where the great 
owl touched as he swerved to snatch a tiny 
mouse. Negatives from these varied markings 
give lantern-slides which, when thrown upon a 
screen, are strikingly eloquent. When rude 
winds herald the coming of winter, many of the 
woodland folks bid sun and clouds and trees a 
long “goodnight” and sleep ‘till spring-winds 
blow a glad reveille through the pine-tree tops. 
But even in the depth of winter there are numbers 
of furred and feathered creatures astir; and, 
given opportunity, the hunter who sights through 
a view-finder may add to his collection of nature- 
negatives many a trophy from bird or beast. 

To those who revel ‘in recreations and who 
are fond of picturing outdoor-sports, the winter- 


even in zero weather and, equally important 
when many pictures are to be made, economical 
to operate. For sports-pictures where speed and 
accuracy are all-important factors, the reflectipg- 
type of camera is invaluable. A high-class lens 
is needed if good results are to be obtained, 
either on the ski-hill or at the hairpin turn on a 
bob-sleigh run. To venture on an extensive 
winter-tour with an unknown camera is in- 
advisable. One should be familiar with every 
detail of shutter and lens and should know the 
capabilities of his camera well in advance, 

With regard to equipment for midwinter-work. 
there is, of course, a great deal of latitude. 
Filters of various density are almost a necessity 
if negatives of good quality are to be obtained, 
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season has much to offer. In the more northern 
parts of the United States and Canada such 
games and pastimes as_ ice-hockey, curling, 
tobogganing and even the old-fashioned “sliding 
across the duck pond’”’ may be made the subject 
for negatives of interest and value. Snowshoe- 
ing-excursions just naturally suggest la camera. 

In photographing winter-scenes and sports the 
question of which kind of camera to use is one of 
paramount importance. Much depends of course, 
on the individual. One man who journeyed 
into the Arctic regions on a sealing-expedition 
claimed that a simple fixed-focus camera of the 
box-type was an excellent instrument for work 
in frigid weather. In the making of landscape- 
photographs in winter a medium-sized camera 
of the folding type fitted with a good anastigmat 
lens will be found extremely serviceable. Such a 
camera is light in weight, simple to handle 
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These filters are nowadays usually included in 
the kit of the discerning amateur. A wooden 
tripod of sturdy build adds but a trifling weight 
to the pack and is more adapted to use in frosty 
weather than one that is entirely made of metal. 
The glare from sun and snow is particularly 
trying to the eyes and so a pair of colored spec- 
tacles or goggles should be available for use. 
Blue is the best color for the photographer. 

Moceasins and stockings for feet and legs; 
warm woolens for the body; mackinaw cloth 
for outer suit, mitts for the hands and close- 
knit cap for the head-covering,—all these are 
important for creature-comfort. Clad in such 
garments the winter-photographer may, with 
camera for company, venture forth to rejoice in 
the tingle of the clean, cold wind that sweeps 
across the heath and to delight in the sunshine 
that sparkles on the snow. 
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Photographic Falconry 


KARL A. PEMBER 


State Ornithologist of Vermont 


PREPARED mince-meat box, a 
few bits of wood and a small piece 
%| of tin with a pin-hole in the center 
were the materials. A jack-knife, 
some lamp-black paint and a mod- 
icum of glue composed the equipment that gave 
me my first camera more than thirty years ago. 
And it worked. I have my very first 2x 2- 
inch negative tucked away somewhere among 
my treasures now. And that, as the blacksmith 
remarked to the carpenter, is the way I got my 
start in life. 

Expert efficiency, photographically, is for the 
few. Interest, pleasurable satisfaction, compar- 
ative success with pictures along the lines of 
one’s own hobby provides a less limited field. 
My hobby happens to be the scaling of cliffs 
in quest of the eyrie of the Peregrine Falcon. 
Photographs are a natural consequence. I shall 
try to tell you how I work the combination. 

Five years ago I happened upon my first 
falcon’s eyrie. My collection of birds’ eggs 
furnished the stimulus. Since the Peregrine 
Falcon locates its eyrie on the most inaccessible 
shelf of rock it can find on certain high perpendic- 
ular cliffs, it goes without saying that the sur- 
roundings thereof are wonderfully rugged and 
furnish an outlook of surpassing beauty and 
grandeur. It is the duty of those who feel the 
urge of seeking such out-of-the-ordinary things 
and enjoying the experience of attainment, 
to provide those who “‘keep the home fires burn- 
ing’ with a record of their experiences. Most 
naturally, the camera with its resultant pictures 
comes into play for this purpose. And how 
better could the object be accomplished? Pages 
of well-written description cannot begin to do the 
work that a properly made photograph does 
much better with a small fraction of time- 
expenditure. Logically, I turned to my old 
friend photography as a very present help in time 
of obligation. And just as logically I consulted 
with my old friend, the local professional photo- 
grapher, in his réle of guide and counsellor. 

The problem of making photographs, while 
clinging like a fly to a perpendicular cliff, has 
its own peculiar difficulties. Far different are 
these from the making of a_perfectly-lighted 
portrait in a well-appointed studio or the placing 
of perfect equipment by way of Jens and shutter in 
a carefully constructed blind to obtain photo- 
graphs of bird-life so wonderfully produced by 





experts along such lines. My friend the photo- 
grapher railed at me for my falling off in the 
production of good negatives—until he came with 
me and tried it himself. Afterwards he admitted 
that from his point of view on the cliff the 
“falling off? was not so easily avoidable as he 
had at first supposed. It is axiomatic that each 
particular line produces its own peculiar problems 
of camera, lens and shutter, compactness of 
equipment or intricacy of ultimate detail—the 
thousand and one elements that go to make up 
the perfect photograph. Necessarily some of 
the details that lead to this much desired end 
must be sacrificed to the important business of 
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keeping from falling a few hundred feet during 
the operation. It is hard enough, in all con- 
science, to make a good photograph with both 
feet on the ground and both hands free to work 
the camera. The plot thickens when hands and 
feet are required away from the camera on life- 
saving missions. 

What pictures are necessary to tell the story 
fittingly? Of course, there must be “‘close-ups”’ 
giving all the portrayable details of the falcons’ 
home. Broader views of the mountain and cliff 
upon which the eyrie is located form an import- 
ant part of the pictured story. Views from the 
eyries themselves are so attractive that they 
draw our cameras like a magnet. A satisfactory 
combination of the above is ideal—and rare. 
The falcons are the swiftest things that fly and 
demand our utmost photographic efforts. The 
personal element may well be included in our 
schedule and here we must show the men in 
action, scaling cliffs, making photographs, fixing 
tackle, rigging ropes and en route with all the 
paraphernalia of the work. All of these diversified 
subjects require different camera treatment; some 
of them normal, others special. To give each 
element its due, a considerable battery of cameras 
may well be required. The telephoto comes into 
play for long-distance views, the Graflex must 
do its level best at the wing-work of the birds, 
a lens capable of producing wealth of detail 
with more regard for power than speed is imper- 
ative for the close exposures of nest-site, contents 
and surroundings. 

Such wealth of equipment, however, is too 
bulky a load for the work undertaken, to say 
nothing of the average pocket-book. On my 
first trip—the eyrie having been previously 


located by a friend—I took along a Folding 


Kodak, 214 x 44, fitted with a F/7.7 anastigmat 
lens and Compound Bausch & Lomb shutter, 
as well as a 5x7 B&L Anastigmat F/6.3 No. 
5 with Optimo shutter. Upon reaching the cliff- 
location I found that the larger camera, plates 
and tripod could not be handled on the rocks 
and had to content myself with carrying the 
small Folding Kodak up to the eyrie. Having 
in mind subsequent enlargements, I took partic- 
ular pains with the small camera-exposures, in 
an unfavorable light, and had the satisfaction 
of obtaining negatives capable of producing fine 
16 x 20 enlargements. Although I clung for some 
time to the idea of getting larger original neg- 
atives and carried the 5 x 7 around a great deal, 
I have recently given this up and decided upon 
a more satisfactory solution of the problem which 
IT shall explain later. Again and again, through 
the good offices of my professional friend by 
way of loans of equipment and good suggestions, 
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in my gropings for the ideal, I tried this and 
that and the other. Always the problem of 
getting readily about cliffs with a satisfactory 
camera-equipment ready for instant use con- 
fronted me. The realisation that I had a Graflex 
appetite and a Brownie pocketbook was another 
element that added to the vexatious hindrances 
that seemed to beset my earnest endeavors. 
Right here let me pause a moment and grieve 
upon the limitations that many of us feel because 
of lack of money to spend upon the gratification 
and successful prosecution of our hobbies and 
entertainments. It is certainly a big drawback. 
We may discourse learnedly upon the _ best 
methods and equipment, but all the while we 
realise that our cash-allowance really governs 
in the end. In a way this was not so sad an 
item in my cliff-climbing pursuit, as the work 
itself narrowed down the allowable equipment 
considerably as some of the pictures show. 
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(Photographed by lower man in opposite picture) 


ON THE VERY EDGE 


It finally came to this. Required: a compact 
photographic instrument that can be strapped 
on the back so as not to interfere with the free 
use of legs and arms in climbing; a camera of 
sufficient size to produce direct prints large 
enough to tell the story clearly in the note-book; 
a lens of sufficient power to produce a strong, 
sharp negative capable of great enlargement; a 
lens and shutter which would give the maximum 
of detail, considerable speed and within the reach 
of a limited pocketbook. Once started upon 
the scaling of a cliff, occasions may arise for the 
making of twenty or thirty or more exposures. 
Many must be made for it is hard to get there 
and an opportunity lost may never come again. 
It would be a foolish waste of time and energy to 
keep climbing up and down a difficult precipice 
for extra dry-plates. And right here we have to 
discard the dry-plate idea in favor of films. 
Again, the falcon’s eyrie is presumably on a 


narrow rock-shelf and the setting up of a tripod 
is out of the question, nine times out of ten, 
let alone the unwieldy carrying-bulk of the thing. 
I have done it in favorable locations, but it is 
the exception, not the rule. Photographically the 
absolute focusing on ground-glass is the ideal 
method, but one doesn’t care to cover up one’s 
head with a focusing-cloth while suspended 
between earth and sky on a perpendicular cliff. 
The guessing at distances in the event of a roll- 
film camera is uncertain and_ frequently 
unsatisfactory and so a tape must be strung 
between the object and the lens by two ardent 


assistants. And this I find the lesser of the 
two evils. 
Sometimes, when the nest-ledge is broad 


enough and fairly easy of access, I make a second 
call with my 5x7 outfit. But as the nearest 
eyrie is twenty miles from home, this isn’t 
often practical by reason of the scant allowance 
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EYRIE WITH EGGS 


(Photographed as shown on opposite page) 
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of time off. I have yet to try out a Graflex on 
the birds. First, because they seldom come 
near enough to get a fair-sized image; second, 
because I can’t keep my balance while following 
these masters of flight through the air with my 
head glued to the camera; third, because I am 
doubtful of the outcome in a test of speed of 
the one against the other. And, finally, I 
have come to the conclusion that I must sacrifice 
many other requisites to the one vital element 
of easy portability on a cliff. Therefore, I 
equip myself with a pair of corduroy trousers, 
rubber-soled shoes and a denim coat or jumper 
with capacious side-pockets. I put three or 
four extra ten-exposure films and a 50-foot tape 
in my pockets, strap a 314x514, 3A Kodak 
equipped with an anastigmat F/7.7 lens and 
Compound Bausch & Lomb shutter firmly on 
my back, and essay the negotiating of various 
Duck Hawk cliffs with reasonable hope of a 
successful photographic record of proceedings. 

In case you have seen the page of my pictures 
in the rotogravure section of the Boston Herald 
for May 18, 1924, it may interest you to know 
that all the falcons’ eyrie photographs thereon 
were made with the above outfit, with the 
exception of that of the three boys in the lower 
right corner which was made by the outfit 
shown in the accompanying illustration No. 6 
(or No. 5—whichever you use) using the 5x7 
Bausch & Lomb Anastigmat F/6.3, which, in 
turn, was photographed with the 3A Kodak. 
Which last, to my mind, combines the maximum 
of efficiency under the circumstances with due 
regard to moderate expense. The pictures of 
nests and eggs of the Hermit Thrush and Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak contained in the page above 
referred to were made some years ago with an 
old 5x7 telephoto with the lens split. All of 
these photographs have been satisfactorily 
enlarged to 8 x 10 and 16 x 20 on P M C Bromide 
No. 9 paper. 

The ideal occupation should have its proper 
proportion of in-door and out-door work. Few 
attain this. I think that the civil engineer has 
rather the best of it, with his field-work and 
his subsequent transcribing of notes into precise 
and beautiful plans and maps. My work is 
wholly of the office-type and in order to get 
some of the necessary out-door element I must 
ride a hobby that takes me into the “great 
open spaces” for exercise. The one element 
should so offset the other that both receive 
the utmost of zeal and interest. My field hobby 
consists of collecting birds’ eggs and my office 
hobby is the scientific arrangement of the collec- 
tion. Both branches require their fitting photo- 
graphic accompaniment. Though the _ field- 





LOCATING AN EYRIE 


KARL A. PEMBER 


equipment is necessarily limited, that required 
for making fine negatives and prints of rare 
birds’ eggs need not be, excepting always that 
of the pocketbook allowance. 

And so I go about the photographing of my 
prizes a bit more elaborately. So far as I am 
able to learn I have the finest series of eggs of 
the American Peregrine Falcon -in_ existence 
and believe that I am warranted in taking 
considerable pains with my egg-photography in- 
doors. The professional and I co-operate in this. 
I have an office well lighted by large north 
and east windows and dedicate it on occasional 
winter Sundays to the business of exposing 
plates of some of my eggs. So many illustra- 
tions of egg-collections seem to be prepared in 
the most casual manner—a drawer of eggs laid 
on a bed or chair and snapped at with almost 
anything by way of camera without regard to 
light or perspective—that I aim to get as far 
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COLLECTION OF FALCONS’ EGGS 


as possible from this unsatisfactory appearance. 
I take a couple of high “horses’’, lay two boards 
across them and place my camera—lens down 
between the boards—thereon. A big stair-style 
step-ladder is placed over the camera to focus 
from, and then, after deep shadows are erad- 
icated by means of sheets of white cardboard 
built up about the subject, on the floor, the 
exposures are made. I use my 5x7 Bausch & 
Lomb outfit for this, with a time exposure 
of from 45 to 60 seconds, and 128 diaphragm 
opening; No. 36 Seed plates and a pyro developer. 
Tn case a certain set of eggs is to be photographed 
alone, I cut oval holes in heavy, white mat- 
board to hold the eggs in position and place 
this on a bed of cotton for safety’s sake. Other 
methods of photographing eggs for purposes of 
illustration are used, such as placing the eggs on 
glass some distance from a white background; 
but I believe the mat-board method to be safer 
and more satisfactory. The main object is 
to show the egg markings sharp and clear with 
the minimum of shadow on and around the egg. 

Mr. Beardsley asked me to explain the methods 
of getting such pictures as were published in the 
Boston Herald last May. Im afraid my explana- 
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tion may be disappointing by reason of its 
commonplaceness. I realize that my technique 
is not that of an expert. From the beginning, 
with my pin-hole mince-meat box, simplicity of 
equipment has been the key-note of my endeavy- 
ors. You shall be the judges of whether or not 
the results have been worth while. I sincerely 
hope my story has been clear and of some use 
and interest to you. I have enjoyed the actual 
doing of the things anyway. Possibly the thrill 
of satisfaction comes as well from the difficult 
situations involved as from the technique of 
pictured accomplishment. 


[Beginning at the left, first row eggs of 
American Peregrine Falcon, second row to the 
right, eggs of Prairie Falcon; third row, eggs of 
Aplomado Falcon; fourth row from left, eggs 
of Sparrow Hawk and last row at right, eggs 
of Pigeon Hawk. These eggs are from the per- 
sonal collection owned by Mr. Pember and 
are considered to be the best collection of 
Falcons’ eggs in the United States, if not in the 
world. Mr. Pember will be glad to correspond 
with any readers interested in ornithology. 

Epiror.| 
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How to Copyright a Photograph 


pe SIERY frequently we are asked for 
All information as to the necessary 
procedure to obtain a copyright 
Ai for a picture. We would suggest 
that the photographer, who con- 
templates protecting any of his photographs, 
immediately write to the Register of Copyrights, 
Washington, D.C. and ask for blank-forms 
which will be sent free of charge. It then be- 
comes a simple matter to produce and sell copy- 
righted pictures on the day the negative is made, 
if need be. 

All that is necessary is to publish a picture 
with proper notices of copyright affixed, and 
then to promptly deposit in the mail, addressed 
to the Register of Copyrights, Washington, 
D.C., two copies of the photograph with the 
properly filled-in application-blank and enclose 
a fee of fifty cents. 

Publishing a picture does not mean that the 
picture must necessarily be printed in a news- 
paper or book or magazine. If you have made 
a picture of some special news-interest, for 
example, making prints from your negative and 
displaying them or offering them for sale is 
considered a publication. 

But if your picture is so published without 
the copyright mark you have no protection. 
It can be used by newspapers or a print can be 
copied by another photographer and _ prints 
sold and you have no redress. 

The present law also simplifies the copyright 
notice so that it no longer need deface the surface 
of the print. A small letter C within a circle 
with the initials, monogram, mark or symbol of 
the owner of the copyright is all that need appear 
on the face of the print. On the back of the 
print or on the mount, however, the photo- 
grapher’s name and the date of copyright must 
appear. 

The law provides a maximum punishment of 
$5,000.00 fine for infringement with a minimum 
of $250.00 except in the case of newspapers, in 
which case the maximum is $200.00 and the 
minimum $50.00. It is also possible where an 
infringement is made wilfully and for a profit, 
to send the infringer to jail. 

Copyright applies to your photographs just 
as a patent applies to a mechanical device. It 
is the only means you have of protecting a fine 
piece of work against duplication or publication 
without consent and without credit. You have 
complete control of negatives and prints and 
exclusive right of reproduction, and that’s what 
a publisher wants and is willing to pay for. 





. : é. 
The following form may be used in granting 
permission to use a copyrighted picture. 
Copyricut LIcENSE 
For value received License is hereby granted to 
SN ci es for the use of my copyright picture bearing 
designating number...... , Date of Copyright........ : 
DUbjEChaear.c unas tO DWemised She statnries sid. See 
DI GTLOd Ake een GEA een as 


There is one phase of the subject which may 
need an explanation and that is regarding the 
copyright of portraits. If you receive an order 
from one of your customers for a dozen portraits 
for which that customer pays you the customary 
price, you can not successfully copyright the 
picture. Your customer would in all probability 
object to the mark on the prints and they would 
not be protected without the mark. You could 
not prevent the customer from giving permission 
to anyone to publish what belonged to him 
and he could prevent you from giving such 
permission. 

On the other hand, if you make a portrait 
without pay and give the subject pictures or a 
cash consideration for posing for you, you can 
claim the right of the picture and can protect 
your ownership by copyright. There are laws 
in several states, however, which prevent the 
use of a portrait for advertising purposes without 
the written consent of the subject or the parent 
or guardian of a minor. 

Where pictures are made with any idea that 
they may be used for advertising-purposes it is 
well to get this consent on a form something 
like the following for a minor: 


SuByectT’s RELEASE 


I hereby affirm that I am the parent, guardian of 
Sg ere tc acy and for value received I hereby consent 
that the pictures taken of him, her, by.............. A 
proofs of which are hereto attached, or any reproduction 
of same, may be used or sold by............ for the 
purpose of illustration, advertising or publication in 
any manner. 

Signed) i sat sem eect bowen 

Another form may read: 


For value received I hereby consent that the pic- 
CODESELAKenEOLINGL OVE hates tment ce Saba ars eras io 


the balance of form being the same as above. 
Such a permit, along with a copyright, may be 
said to give the photographer all the protection 
he could possibly desire. The effort involved is 
well worth making and amateur, as well as pro- 
fessional photographers, should know how to 
protect their photographs. Studio-Light. 
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Photographing Alma Mater 


JESSIE WILKINSON 


ay] OLLEGE-STUDENTS, the campus- 
photographer long ago discovered, 
are much alike from Washington to 
‘| Harvard. Hardly a graduating sen- 
ior, but when he packed his trunk 
for the final time last June, wadded a splendif- 
erous cap and gown into a ball and then wedged 
down to safety behind it a little, framed photo- 
graph of some kind. If he were at all the 
sentimental variety of student, he may have 
stopped to gaze a moment at this picture; for 
more tangibly than did any diploma, it rep- 
resented Alma Mater to him. 

A tinted photograph of the Columns, perhaps 
it was, those four white pillars rising gracefully 
in a sylvan theater, typifying the ideals of a 
university. A distant mountain-top, perchance, 
seen in rose-colored haze across the lake at 
sunset. Or again, it was only a loved campus- 
path, down which he walked familiarly while 
the tower-chimes were ringing. No matter. In 
after years, the picture would hang above his 





desk, summoning back memories, the one visible 
reminder of receding college-life. 

What artist binds him thus? Merely the 
college-photographer, a rather harassed individ- 
ual, whom undoubtedly you know for he has a 
studio on the edge of every campus. His joys 
are few, his worries many; but to him is given 
the blessed opportunity to participate forever 
in that kingdom which is undergraduate, the 
ability to conserve the beauty and the spirit 
of Alma Mater to her students always. 

*““College-business is not what it used to be, 
however,” commented one campus-photographer, 
Mr. Lloyd Linkletter, who began to learn his 
profession when himself a student at Olivette 
College, Michigan, and has been specialising in 
college-work at the University of Washington, 
Seattle, for the past eighteen years. ‘“The growth 
of the universities, with their attendant com- 
mercialism, seems to detract from the old college- 
spirit to be found in the smaller institutions. In 
these the photographer truly flourishes, for the 
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students must still have their group-pictures of 
conventions, classes, lodges, clubs, processions, 
excursions, flashlights and re-unions. 
“Football-games, crew-races, fraternity-pic- 
tures, commencement-day—all offer opportunity 
for the camera-man; but he must enter into the 
feeling of the day to be successful,” continued 
Mr. Linkletter. “‘College-pictures call for speed, 
pep, action. Like a newspaper-man, the pho- 
tographer can never sit passive on the side- 


tear wr Catmees: 
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lines. He'll have to be out in the field when 
a touchdown is made.” 

“When You Need a Man With a Camera,” 
is the slogan by which Mr. Linkletter advertises 
himself, guaranteeing to go anywhere. For this 
purpose he has fitted up a Ford into a gypsy 
van, with display-racks for photographs on the 
outside, and a darkroom constructed upon the 
interior, for convenience in changing plates or 
rapid developing. He charges a flat rate to make 
a negative and the first print, plus the time- 
charge for trips out from the studio. Retouching, 
blocking-out backgrounds, coloring and all such 
work is done on a time-basis. The making of 
advance dates is earnestly advocated, since it is 
sometimes inconvenient to drop other work, 
and rush orders must be charged extra. Stu- 
dents require direction, Mr. Linkletter finds, 





in deciding which of all the important functions 
they are holding, are the best for flashlight- 
pictures. A little intelligent assistance on the 
part of the photographer will result in on@ or 
two really worthwhile subjects and avoid the 
dilemma of unsold prints. 

Besides group-pictures, the college-photo- 
grapher will also find a market for copies of 
maps, drawings, posters, letters, labels, designs, 
interior and exterior photographs of buildings, 





LLOYD LINKLETTER 


machinery, models, demonstrations of apparatus, 
and exhibits. 

Last fall Mr. Linkletter took his gypsy wagon 
to the various county-fairs about the state and 
sold innumerable pictures, both by counter and 
catalog-lists. 

“Why you’re the man from the University, 
aren't you?” said many an old student who 
remembered the campus-photographer and was 
buying a picture wherewith to bring back his 
college-days. 

Another use for the photographic caravan 
came at Christmas when Mr. Linkletter dressed 
up as Santa Claus and drove the car around 
the campus, taking orders for framed prints. 
College-students are busy people just before the 
holidays. Anyone who can save them the trouble 
of Christmas-shopping, and at the same time 
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provide an unique gift, wins their gratitude and 
patronage. Many a co-ed carried a University 
picture home in her suitcase, as a present for 
Mother, Father, or Brother, as the result of 
this sales-promotion move; without seeing the 
Santa Claus wagon, such a thought would prob- 
ably have never occurred to her. 

In the University of Washington, Mr. Link- 
letter finds an ideal setting for his work. This 
beautiful campus, which rises on the lakeshore, 
above the city of Seattle, is remarkable for the 
charm and witchery of natural scenery. Tall 
evergreen trees still stand in forest-groves, for 
here the people of the state have endeavored to 
conserve the primitive atmosphere of a great 
Northwest country. Far away in the distance, 
rising white and majestic above the blue lake- 
waters, on clear days one can catch a glimpse 
of Mt. Rainier, Washington’s wonder peak. 

The campus was used in 1909 as the site of the 
Alaska-Yukon Exposition. Many of the old 
exposition buildings are still in use by the Univer- 
sity, among which is a Forestry Museum com- 
posed entirely of logs. 

Mr. Linkletter has become interested in devel- 
oping a large-scale business for his framed and 
colored prints of campus and scenic views. He 
has perfected an enlargement lighting-system 
by which he can make a 30 x 60-inch picture 


from a5x8 negative. These beautifully colored 
large views are being sold for the adornment of 
public buildings, such as schools, railway- 
stations and hotel-lobbies. They show up par- 
ticularly well under illumination. Another suc- 
cessful enlargement is a mantel picture, 15 x 36 
inches made from a 7 x 17 negative. Attrac- 
tively framed, a campus-view of this kind will 
find a place over the fireside of many a home. 
The 12x 20 Eastman Banquet camera-negative 
makes a large picture of finer quality for tinting 
than an enlargement, Mr. Linkletter says, and 
is also a size which sells readily. 

“T find the Color Ray Filter, used with color- 
sensitive films, indispensable in work of this kind,” 
he added. “It is particularly useful in cases 
where one desires to bring out a well-defined 
white cloud-effect, as in the photography of a 
mountain-peak, sky-and-water scenes, etc.” 
With this apparatus he uses a Goerz lens. For 
ten summers Mr. Linkletter was official photo- 
grapher at Rainier National Park, so it may be 
seen that he is thoroughly experienced in scenic 
photography. 

Many of the campus-views which the students 
of the University of Washington carry to their 
homes when college-days are over, and which 
the campus-photographer has made for them so 
carefully have now been copyrighted. 


Photography in the Languorous Tropics 


P. H. HEBERT 


Company Photographer, United Fruit Company 


SeqiIND get a picture of Simpson’s 
Camp, in the Black River District”’. 
Wr4| Simple, isn’t it, that sentence? 
i} Until one learns that in order to 

==: obtain the picture, the photographer 
must go from the port to the end of the Com- 
pany’s lines by motor-car—a distance of more 
than a hundred miles—a great part of the railroad 
being so rough as to give one the impression of 
shding down-stairs backward. The motor-car 
furnished is a box with four wheels under it, with 
a two-cylinder motor that runs when it feels like 
it. The trip by rail over, we are at the very end 
of the railroad line. Peculiar looking animals 
there, what are they? Honduranian mules. 
Vicious little brutes, the size of a full-grown 
Shetland pony; but about the only animal that 
can survive the ordeal of bearing a burden in the 
heat of Honduras. And then, we learn that they 
are there for our special benefit. Simpson’s 
Camp is a mere matter of twenty or so kilometers 





beyond the end of the rails. We therefore 
surrender our camera-cases to the mercy of a 
pack-saddle, mount one of these over-grown 
jack-rabbits, and the journey begins. Six hours 
have passed. At the bottom of the mountain 
we see four or five native shacks, made of thatched 
palm. Simpson’s Camp, looking more inviting 
than the lobby of the finest hotel. We are there, 
we dismount with difficulty, throw ourselves on a 
bench—and promptly and profanely rise again! 
The McClellan saddle and the mule’s pace have 
done their work well. We much prefer to rest, 
lying on the grass, face down! The trip has 
taken the whole day, we must spend the night 
at the camp and get the picture tomorrow. 
Which we®do in due course; and about eleven 
o'clock of the second night, we are again in port, 
having made a picture of Simpson’s Camp, in the 
Black River District. 

Exaggeration? Hardly. For I’ve spared the 
details of mosquitoes, sand-flies, swamps, rain 
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OLD WHALING-SHIP “‘WANDERER” 


that comes from a clear sky, the camera falling 
from the pack saddle every time the mule jumps 
a hole, and other trials of a photographer in the 
tropics. 

Maybe we do not make so many exposures in 
a week as the average industrial photographer 
in the United States. When we are called upon 
to do that, our resignation is respectfully rendered 
to become effective at once. The reader can 
easily see the absolute necessity that the equip- 
ment be in perfect condition, that the films be 
fresh, the lens clean, and that every process in 
the laboratory be critically superintended. 
Only when the negative is dried, titled, and in its 
envelope can the photographer be assured that 
the trip is really over and successful. I am 
official photographer for two divisions. Any 
equipment that I need is ordered. But neither 
division has a laboratory. In Tela, we make use 
of a room which measures about six by twelve 
feet. In Truxillo, the room is larger; but in 
addition to being light-tight, it is air-tight. 

I thought, because I had done photographic 
work in the Philippine Islands for two years, 


A. W. CUTTING 


that I was familiar with the difficulties met in 
tropical photography. But I failed to make 
allowance for the fact that the work in the Islands 
had been done in an Air Service laboratory—a 
building constructed after every difficulty had 
been carefully investigated and every possible 
means taken to overcome it so far as the labor- 
atory was concerned. And never believe that it 
does not make a difference! If the Company 
would give me a two-room laboratory here, it 
would increase the daily out-put of photographs 
by one hundred per cent., easily. It would do 
away with the ever-present danger of loss of 
negatives through heat, save chemicals and 
sensitised materials, and add much to the personal 
comfort of the poor photographer who is trying 
to make pictures. 

The natives are very fond of having their 
pictures made. That they will never see the 
finished photograph, makes no difference to 
them; their one object is to get in front of the 
camera, regardless of the wishes of the photo- 
grapher. A few weeks ago, the photographer at 
Puerto Castilla was about to make a picture of a 
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building. 
up, and placed himself directly in front of the 
camera. The photographer shouted, pleaded, 
and threatened to no avail, so he calmly walked 
up to the would-be subject and persuaded him 
to remove himself by means of a gentle tap on 
the jaw. The photograph was made and the 
photographer returned to the laboratory. About 
an hour later, coming out of the darkroom to go 
home, he met the native whom he had persuaded 
to move a short time before. The native drew a 
pistol, shot the photographer, turned and walked 
off. This sort of thing lends an air of romance to 
photography in Honduras. 

Another instance. While in Truxillo on my 
last trip, a race-riot was begun. Several of the 
“intelligent” young Honduranians of the vicinity 
prevailed upon their less enlightened country- 
men to believe that the blacks had no right to be 
in Honduras. For several days it seemed that 
the matter would really prove serious; as it was, 
only two or three blacks were killed. But the 
leaders of the movement were under arrest. 
I was told to get pictures of these leaders and 
that they would be taken wherever I wanted 


A Honduranian cavalier sauntered 


them under guard. I promptly sallied forth with 
the eight-by-ten camera, prepared to make 
regular rogue’s gallery portraits. Arriving at 
the jail, I found my subjects strolling uncon- 
cernedly about, chatting with the officials, and 
enjoying themselves in general. It took about 
five minutes for me to discover that I stood no 
more chance of getting pictures of them through 
the aid of the officials than I did of whistling 
like a steam-boat. By accident, I got a picture 
of one of the agitators. And immediately, the 
others joined him in fervent promises to amputate 
certain parts of my anatomy that I very much 
desire to retain. Needless to say, I did not 
linger in the vicinity very much longer. That 
ended the episode for the time being, and my 
friends may forget that anyone ever tried to 
make their pictures. Again, it may be only a 
matter of days before the Company is again in 
need of a photographer. 

Photography under difficulties? ITIl say so. 
There are always some photographers who are 
ready to go anywhere. But mister, before you 
come to Honduras to make pictures, write to me 
and let me express myself as I cannot do in public! 


If I Were a Photographer 


FRANK H. WILLIAMS 


AN persons outside the photographic 
GR: studio-business ever give any sug- 
| SL YAGi| gestions to photographers which 
PEL) the latter can use to good advantage 
eis” =! in their businesses? The answer 
is, ““Yes.”” Now and then, some layman advances 
a suggestion which is at once sound and con- 
structive. And it looks to the Inquiring Inter- 
viewer as though a recent conversation with a 
department-store manager situated in an enter- 
prising middle-western city, had much of meat 
in it for the average photographer. 

“Tf I were a photographer,” said this depart- 
ment-store manager, “I’d do one thing that 
none of the studios I’m familiar with, ever do.” 

“What’s that?” queried the Inquiring Inter- 
viewer. 

“Td put in a good stock of cameras and supplies 
for amateurs and Id try to sell the goods to 
every customer who came to my studio!” ° 

“Huh,” cried the Inquiring Interviewer, 
“in other words, you’d go into competition with 
yourself. By selling amateur supplies you’d cut 
down the number of people who came to your 
studio for sittings.” 

“Oh, piffle,” cried the department-store man- 





ager. “I suppose that’s the argument that’s 
keeping a lot of studio-owners out of this money- 
making business of selling photographic goods 
to amateurs. And what a poor argument it is. 

“Look at the situation, the way it is today,” 
the department-store manager went on. ““Today, 
every department-store in the city carries photo- 
graphic supplies. Half of the drug stores carry 
them and so do some of the music-stores and 
cigar-stores and hardware-stores and other 
establishments. Every other person you meet 
has a camera with him all ready to snap pictures. 
Go on a trip anywhere and the most noticeable 
thing about the trip is the fact that nearly every 
sightseer and traveler you meet has a camera. 

“All of these people, according to your way 
of thinking, are in competition with the regular 
photographie studio. All of them, by having 
cameras, are cutting the studio out of just that 
much business. But, still the studios keep going 
just as well as ever, and many of them are doing 
more business than ever before and making more 
money than ever before. Which shows pretty 
conclusively that folks realise that there’s a big 
difference between regularly posed studio-pictures 
and snapshots. And this is the reason that 
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although folks do own cameras they still go to 
the photographer to have their pictures made 
whenever any special occasion seems to demand 
a good likeness. 

“Furthermore, people are going to continue 
buying and using cameras all the time. The 
fact that they buy these things at hardware- 
stores, cigar-stores and other places instead of 
at the photographic studio isn’t going to stop a 
one of them from making a single picture. The 
studios, by not handling amateur supplies, are 
not helping their own business one bit. They 
are not creating any more business for themselves 
by not handling such goods. And, instead of 
helping themselves, they are actually hurting 
themselves because they are letting all these 
outside institutions get this lucrative business. 

“When you come right down to brass-tacks 
on this proposition, it strikes me that the logical 
institution to handle amateur supplies is the 
photographic studio. The regular photographer 
knows how to get good pictures. He could tell 
camera-purchasers what to do in order to get 
better results. He could give better service and 
better results in developing and printing than a 
drug-store which has to send the work out. And 
he ought to be getting the bulk of the amateur 
business instead of letting the hardware-merchant 
and the music-merchant get virtually all of it. 

“T’ve been thinking about this thing for a long 
time and the more I think about it the more 
convinced I am that if I were conducting a 
studio I’d stock up on amateur supplies and 
make my studio the amateur headquarters of 
the entire city and territory. And I know that 
if I did this ’'d increase my business. 

“Just how would the handling of amateur 
supplies be such a good thing for my studio, if 
I were in the photographic business? I'll tell 
you. As I see it the advantages to my studio 
would be these :— 

**First—It would give me more goods to sell. 
Here, in our department-store, we are constantly 
looking for new goods to handle. We know that 
the more goods we handle the more sales we will 
make and the more profits we will accumulate. 
That’s the secret of the department-store’s big 
success in recent years. Department-stores al- 
ways handle just as many goods as they possibly 
can. Handling more goods at the photographic 
studio would keep all employees busy all the time 
and thus make them one hundred per cent. worth 
while to the studio. It would run up the studio’s 
volume of business to perhaps twice what it 
formerly was and thus greatly increase profits. 
The more goods my studio would have to sell 
the more sales I’d make. 

““Second.—It would bring more people to the 


studio. At the studios I am familiar with, the 
number of visitors per day is generally quite 
small. Compared with the number of people 
visiting the average retail store, in the course ef a 
day, the number visiting the studios with which 
I am familiar in a similar length of time is very 
small. To do business at a store or at a studio 
you’ve simply got to get the crowds coming. 
People may come for one thing and may stay to 
buy another. So that folks who came to the 
studio because they were interested in the 
amateur supplies carried by the establishment 
might stay to have sittings made. The amateur- 
supplies department would, therefore, boost 
the regular business of the studio and the regular 
business of the studio would boost the sales of 
amateur supplies. All of which would be a 
splendid thing for the establishment. 

“Third.—The handling of amateur supplies 
would put me in touch with the young people 
of the territory and this would be a splendid 
thing because it is the young people who, really, 
are the biggest spenders these days. It is gener- 
ally the young people who are the most enthusi- 
astic amateur photographers. Notice the class 
of people buying amateur supplies at any of the 
stores handling the goods and you'll see that 
this is the case. So there would be no question 
about the amateur supplies bringing the young 
people to my studio. And this contact with 
young people would keep the studio young, 
would make friends for the future years and would 
build business. 

“Fourth—To put in a stock of amateur 
supplies at my studio would be to demonstrate 
my enterprise. As I say, the studios with which 
I am familiar do not carry such supplies. Of 
course, there probably are studios in this city 
which do handle supplies, but I don’t know 
about them. And I can’t help feeling that the 
studios with which I am familiar aren’t as 
snappy and lively as other local business-estab- 
lishments. So, to put in amateur supplies and 
get more young people calling at the studios 
would be to liven them up, freshen them up, 
make them more enterprising in every way; 
which would, of course, be a splendid thing for 
the studio-business. As I see it, there’s no 
logical reason for studios not handling amateur 
supplies, just as there’s no logical reason for 
barber-shops not handling safety-razors. And 
yet, barber-shops do not handle safety-razors 
and the photographic studios with which I am 
familiar do not handle amateur supplies. 

All of which is interesting, isn’t it? And all of 
which, it is hoped, will offer worthwhile ideas 
and suggestions to various photographers who 
may use them to advantage. 
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Beauty in Photography 
Aaa America’s once high standard 


in literature, and some of the other fine 
arts, has sadly deteriorated, pictorial photo- 
graphy does not seem to have been affected by 
the ascendency of bad taste. As was pointed 
out on this page, recently, artistic photography 
was saved from utter decline, about forty years 
ago, by a group of devotees inspired by lofty 
ideals, and started on the road to higher and 
better things, culminating in the establishment 
and official recognition of photography as one 
of the fine arts. Although our pictorialists do 
not lack for nobly conceived or striking motives, 
they often show a seeming disregard for the 
element of beauty—unless they consider it is 
more creditable to their reputation to select 
prosaic or unattractive themes for the display 
of their talents rather than those that are in 
themselves beautiful. Such a course is com- 
mendable and, when successful, proclaims the 
artist; but the process appeals only to a small 
number of discriminating picture-lovers. 

But where there is such an abundance of 
beauty all around us, why not make it our own 
for the enjoyment of others? Every normal 
person yields to the lure of manifest beauty, 
and most picture-lovers would rather behold an 
artistically rendered subject of eminent beauty 
than one that lacks it. 

The writer of Whiting’s Column—a daily 
and popular feature of the Boston Herald—has a 
heart filled with the milk of human kindness 
and, being a lover of beauty in any form, is not 
supremely enthusiastic over the general appear- 
ance of the successful participants in the beauty- 
contests, as exemplified by comely bathing girls. 
He wants these exhibitions extended to include 
contestants who, as a basis for awards, shall be 
measured above the eye-brows. He pertinently 
asks why a competition is not instituted to 
discover the most beautiful girl in household- 
dress, or at the office“desk, in mountain-climbing 
knickerbockers or in farming-overalls. Continu- 
ing, Mr. Whiting reasons that there will never be 
beauty-contests among grandmothers, and that 
is because so many grandmothers are beautiful. 
Character has developed and time has drawn its 
records. The beauty of age is what is left of the 
sears of life. No one has ever satisfactorily 
defined beauty. No one has successfully meas- 


ured it. No one has ever determined precisely 
what it is in a woman or in a man, that appeals 
and holds. As if anticipating inquiries from 
certain workers in pictorial photography, Mr. 
Whiting gives further examples of themes for 
sympathetic interpretation: 


“A mother standing by the front-door when 
the children come home from school; sitting by 
the side of the crib at night; or singing her baby 
to sleep; a white-haired woman sitting by a south 
window, with the sun streaming in, on an October 
afternoon—that is beauty. A young woman 
walking among fields of poppies, or swaying in 
a hammock swung between two maples—that is 
beauty. A nurse bending over the form of a 
patient in a hospital, on a battlefield, or by the 
cot of a child in a tenement—that is beautiful.” 


Our new and welcome subject for competition, 
“My Home” will offer many similar oppor- 
tunities for the artistic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation of beauty. As to facial beauty, it is 
not identical with prettiness or comeliness, 
which is merely external. It does not constitute 
necessarily regular, delicately chiseled, classical 
features, nor a clear complexion; for without 
rare mental attributes, a winsome personality, 
a fine figure and a soul, there can be no such 
thing as genuine beauty. Then, too, the photo- 
grapher must be able to recognise esthe'ic 
feminine beauty, and to respond to its appeal. 
The skill to portray it adequately is rare, indeed. 
We have heard one photographer express the 
wish that it might be possible to make a com- 
posite picture of a rarely beautiful face, and 
thus obtain an ideal result—a combination of 
several shades of expression. But this feat is 
accomplished frequently by such masters in 
portraiture as E. O. Hoppé, Dudley Hoyt and 
John Garo, in the form of a single exposure 
lasting several seconds. Of course, kinemato- 
graphy affords the only practical means to 
represent successfully a subtle, evanescent 
expression. Such a result is the more pleasing 
when associated with the personal charm of 
such truly beautiful women as Alice Terry and 
Marion Davies. Here we behold the sponta- 
neous smile that suggests happiness, hope or 
anticipation; or, if the features are in total re- 
pose, indifference, revery or meditation—but at 
all times, the superior intellect of these two 
gifted women. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoto-ErA MaAgGaAzine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(6) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoro-ERa Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, suitably engraved. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without per- 
mission, in writing, from the maker of the print. 
Proceeds of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the 
maker of the picture. 

All competition-pictures not returned are used to 
make up the PHoto-Era Picturm Exutsir which is 
sent to schools, libraries, museums, camera clubs 
and to responsible organisations for exhibition-pur- 
poses, free of cost. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-ErA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. Prints may be mounted or unmounted. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage. Data-blanks sent at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-ERA MaAGazing, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces is sent with data. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Summer-Sports 
Closed September 30, 1924 


First Prize: Kenneth D. Smith 
Second Prize: Herbert F. Aldridge 
Third Prize: F. 8. Dellenbaugh, Jr. 


Honorable Mention: A. Blackie; Cornelia Clarke; 
Allen Fraser; Bertran F. Hawley; Dr. K. Koike; 
John E. Libby; James S. Loomis; George M. Marks; 
R. Melrose; Edgar S. Smith; Ralph R. Weddell; R. M. 
Weller. 


Subjects for Composition—1925 
“My Home.” 


“Miscellaneous.” 
““Indoor-Genres.” 
“Table-Top Photography.” Closes April 30. 
‘Artificial Light Photographs.” Closes May 31. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes June 30. 

‘Front-Cover Illustrations.” Closes July 31. 

“Real Sunrise and Sunset Pictures.” August 31. 
‘Wild and Cultivated Trees.” Closes September 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes October 31. 

‘Lakes, Rivers and Brooks.’’ Closes November 30. 
“Interesting People and Places.” Closes Dec. 31. 


Closes January 31. 
Closes February 28. 
Closes March 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 





WATCHFUL WAITING 
KENNETH D. SMITH 
FIRST PRIZE SUMMER-SPORTS 





BOY WITH BOAT 





HERBERT F. ALDRIDGE 


SECOND PRIZE— SUMMER-SPORTS 


Advanced Competition 


“WATCHFUL WAITING’ is well conceived, as becomes 
the worker whose mind is active, independent, pro- 
gressive. I have pointed out many times, in this 
department and elsewhere, that pictorial photography 
is served best by those workers who are keenly observ- 
ing, who strive to avoid the commonplace in themes 
for expression and who succeed in producing something 
novel without becoming eccentric or ludicrous. ‘There 
may not be the necessity to depart from standard 
methods of technique, although a sane and artistic 
individuality is always commendable; but to him 
who can see, and select intelligently, there is a wealth 
of thematic material that is virtually unlimited. The 
winner of the first prize in “Summer-Sports” chooses 
or invents motives that are removed from the con- 
ventional, and yet pleasing in character and technic- 
ally well done. In portraying the lad engaged in the 
sport of fishing, the artist drew successfully on his 
ripe knowledge of composition and lighting, and, 
particularly, the inestimable value of simplicity. 
Instead of filling up the space at the right of the figure, 
he preferred to leave it entirely bare, although the 
mere suggestion of a distant shore, or the character of 
the locality which is supposed to justify the fisherman’s 
patient efforts, would doubtless enhance the interest 
of the scene. Mr. Smith has studiously avoided the 
appearance of an object that would detract in the 
least from his single figure, the one clearly defined 
point of interest. Furthermore, the observer is free to 
supply the missing distance; his imagination has free 
play. One might object, perhaps, to the excessive 
brevity of the boy’s right leg—the result of the sitting 
posture. It might be suggested that this would not be 
so apparent had the camera been raised somewhat 


and directed several degrees downward. As for myself, 
I should like to see the light come from a direction 
that would have cast a shadow across the immediate 
foreground, which at present is in too high a key. 
Unfortunately, the data do not include such important 
information as the kind of light. 

Data: September morning, 1924; R. B. Auto Graflex, 
3144 x 4144; 74-inch Wollensak Verito; F/6.3; 1/20 
second; Graflex film; pyro; tank-development; print, 
Eastman Bromide Old Master enlargement. 

Quite out of the ordinary is “Boy with Boat’, by 
Herbert F. Aldridge. The boy is deeply absorbed in 
watching his toy-craft, and the eye of the beholder 
passes from the former to the latter and vice versa. 
Fortunately, the eye does not travel far in the effort; 
but dual interest is obvious. It would have been 
better, had one of these prominent objects been sub- 
ordinated to the other, or if the composition had been 
such as to allow more space at the right of the boat. 
Also, the boy might have been placed in the foreground 
and, if possible, covered with less conspicuous head- 
gear. The horizontal line at the top of the picture 
marks the distant edge of this artificial pond and 
cannot be regarded as objectionable, although it might 
have been advantageously subdued a little. The 
idea of the camerist is praiseworthy; but the literalness 
of representation would seem to detract from the 
result. 

Data: August, 6 p.m.; R. B. Graflex, 314 x 44; 
Bausch & Lomb 714-inch, Tessar Ic F/4.5; stop, F/5.6; 
1/25 second; Eastman Panchromatic plate; Eastman 
Tank Powders; enlarged on Wellington Bromide Paper. 

To observe the dazzling, white yachts drive through 
a ground swell, as pictured by F. S. Dellenbaugh, Jr., 
must be exhilarating to lovers of the sea. Marines of 
this sort are not common, and the manner of portrayal 
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DRIVING THROUGH 
GROUNDSWELL 


is rarely so picturesque. This is marine-photography 
well-nigh at its best. The artist has interpreted the 
true spirit of the sport, and included the elements which 
are so dear to the heart of every true yachtsman— 
ideal weather with a spanking breeze, a dashing sea 
and a glorious sky. The spacing is excellent, and yet 
a narrow strip from the top would not be missed. I 
should let the foreground remain untrimmed; it is 
needed in any event. The disposition of the yachts 
is the most admirable feature of the composition. The 
way in which the principal yacht is balanced—the 
larger sail at the left, with the smaller in advance and 
leading the way—wins my hearty admiration. 

Data: September 6, 1924; brilliant light: B. & L. 
G6-inch Tessar Ic, F/4.5; stop, F/8; 1/125 second; 
Eastman Commercial Panchromatic Cut Film 24% x 
314; K@ light-filter; pyro A B C tank (Eastman) 314 
times; print, Dassonville Charcoal Black; Amidol. 

Witrrep A. FRENcH. 


Jack (showing a photograph of himself on a don- 
key): “I had this one made when I was at the beach, 
last summer. Do you think it is like me?” 

Pat: “Rather! But who’s that on your back?”’— 
Sea-Shell. Seen in The Spatula. 


F. S. DELLENBAUGH, JR. 


THIRD PRIZE—SUMMER SPORTS 


Wide-Angle Groups 


Tue very unpleasant effect caused by the use of a 
wide-angle lens for taking flashlight groups, whereby 
the faces near the lower corners are drawn out until 
they are almost unrecognisable, is due not, as is often 
supposed, to any shortcoming in the lens, but to the 
laws of plane perspective. No optical device is capable 
of modifying it. Although this should be known to 
all photographers of any experience, such does not ap- 
pear to be the case. We recently heard the effect at- 
tributed to astigmatism, the idea being that the faces 
were broadened by the same process as a disk is repre- 
sented as an ellipse near the edge of the field of an 
astigmatic lens. This is, of course, a complete mis- 
conception, for the same thing will occur if a pinhole be 
used in place of a lens. The effect is not produced, if 
a panoramic camera of the Al Vista or Cirkut types is 
used; but this cannot be done with flashlights, and, 
moreover, the perspective rendering of an_ interior 
with such a camera would be unacceptable. The best 
plan to adopt is to endeavor to group many figures 
in the center of the foreground and to leave as much 
as possible of the lower corners of the plate as can be 
managed free of members of the group. 

British Journal. 
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SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 


ADVANCED WORKERS 





Advanced Competition—My Home 
Closes January 31, 1925 


Is there a word in the English language that stirs 
our hearts more deeply than—home? Is there a word 
which, whether our experience has been happy or 
unhappy, recalls to a greater degree those who com- 
posed our home. Most of us know that four walls 
and a roof do not, of themselves, make a home. There 
is a vast difference between a shelter and a real home. 
It is the human element within the four walls that 
makes what we call a home; and, sometimes, a faithful 
dog supplies the need when a man is left alone in the 
world. To be sure, attractive draperies, beautiful 
pictures, a large library, a music-room and conserv- 
atory help to make a home of refinement and culture. 
However, in this competition let us get away from the 
interior decorator, the landscape architect and profes- 
sional home-maker. Let us rather attempt through 
photography to portray what a real home is from the 
point of view of the individual contributor to these 
competitions. To some, home is where one hangs 
his hat; to others, home is a place to stay away from as 
long as possible; and still, to others, home is the one 
place in all the world where love, comfort and happiness 
may always be found. Whatever our experience may 
have been or is to-day, let us forget the unpleasant 
part of it—if unhappily any exists—and concentrate 
on a supreme effort to express through photography 
our very own idea of that which makes the sort of 
home we are happy to have or the kind of home we 
should like to have. 

The success of this competition will depend upon 
each contributor deciding first, in his own mind, what 
outstanding thing is required by him to make a home 
such as he would like to have or already possesses. 
For example, one will feel that without a mother there 
can be no home; another, who may have lost his mother, 
will say that a large library is the first thing to make a 
real home for him; and perhaps another will insist 
that an attractive little bungalow is to be preferred 
to a large estate. Some may have just the sort of 
home that they desire; others may have had one and 
lost it and others may have an ideal of a home toward 
which they are working. The fact remains that no 
matter where we may stand with regard to having, 
losing or working for a home, we all have a definite 
idea of what, and who, makes a real home for us. 

In these paragraphs I have endeavored to stimulate 
the thought in the general direction which it should 
take to enable the contributor in this competition to 
make the most of it. The subject is, “My Home’. 
Well, where do I live? Im a single house, apartment 
or estate? What do I like most about where I live? 
Is it the building itself and its conveniences, beauty, 
cosiness or location? Perhaps it is not the building, 
grounds or location at all which make up my ideal 
home. Is it the people who live in my home? Is 
it my mother around whom all that I hold dear revolves 
happily? Perhaps a sister is making my home all 
that it should be; if so, is she not the guiding spirit 
and without her there would be no home for me? 
Again is it not my wife who by her love and sympathy 


makes my home a haven of refuge from the wear and 
tear of the world? Without mother, wife or relative 
is it not the constant companionship of my collie dog 
which makes my home complete these long winter 
evenings as we face the open hearth and dream together 
of what might have been? 

Assuming that one or more of these questions are 
answered in the affirmative, how shall the photographer 
proceed to put his conception of home on a photographic 
plate or film? It is not my purpose to solve the prob- 
lem offered by this competition. It is for each contrib- 
utor to think out the solution as he may see it and 
then carry it out to the best of his ability. By so 
doing he will exercise his mind and his technical and 
artistic knowledge of photography. Nevertheless, 
just by way of a few hints, let me say what I should 
try to do were I to enter a picture for this competition. 
Mind you, I do not say for a moment that my method 
is the best—at least, it is a suggestion which may be 
improved upon. 

My personal idea of a home begins and ends with 
a mother. Wherever a true mother is, there is home. 
It matters not whether it be a cottage or a palace. 
Hence, I should photograph a mother at one of her 
daily tasks in the home or in such a manner as to 
indicate that she and she alone was “my home’. In 
a sense, this competition might be said to bring out 
the spirit of home rather than a pictorial record of the 
outside of the building. If there is no mother but 
perhaps an older sister who “is keeping the family 
together’, then to her belongs the honor of home-maker. 
She should be photographed to bring out the importance 
of her place. A similar policy might be adopted with 
regard to any one who makes the home and carries 
on its activities. If, perchance, I were living alone 
and I were looking about for the one thing that made 
my home for me, I might decide that it was my living- 
room or my library with its fireplace and pictures 
of relatives and friends hung about the walls. My 
conception of home would depend upon existing 
conditions to a very great extent. Right here, I 
might point out that we can consider “my home” 
from the angle of creature comfort instead of from 
those angles we have been discussing. In such a 
case, exterior and interior pictures would be in order. 
Also, we might consider the subject from the point 
of view of beauty. However, insofar as possible I 
hope that each contributor will answer the question 
what or who makes my home and do so by means of 
his camera. 

Now a word about equipment. There is no reason 
that a box-camera or an imported reflecting camera 
may not be used with success. The point is to use 
whatever equipment is at hand and to use it intel- 
ligently. Every camera, the best of them, has certain 
limitations which are due to optical or mechanical 
laws. Instead of complaining that these laws have 
not been mastered, the better way is to spend sufficient 
time to master one’s own camera. Interiors and 
exteriors can be made with any of the box-cameras 
now on the market. A few moments’ careful reading 
of the instruction-book will help to avoid ‘many a 
pitfall. Of great importance in this competition is 
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A STATEN ISLAND HOMESTEAD 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


EXAMPLE OF INTERPRETATION 


exposure. Upon this will rest the power and appeal 
of the final print. Moreover, the matter of exteriors 
is one not to be put aside lightly. Those who may 
elect to express their conception of home by photo- 
graphing a building, whether it be a bungalow or a 
marble palace, will find that exposure is still to be 
considered a vital factor. The use of artificial light 
is suggested as a means to solve some problems of 
interior-photography. It matters little whether the 
source of the illumination be flashpowder or one of 
the new mazda-nitrogen outfits for studio or home- 
portrait photography. The point is to know how to 
use the illumination to the best advantage. Often, a 
combination of daylight and artificial light will bring 
about a very satisfactory result and I suggest that this 
be given careful consideration by those who intend to 
make figure-studies in the home. A fast lens and a 
fast plate or film will be of help; but it need not be 
assumed that these are required. A Brownie camera 
will make an excellent interior and do it virtually as 
well as a Graflex; but the exposure and composition 
of the subject must be watched carefully. In one 
case, minutes may be required and the other seconds. 
A vest-pocket camera will obtain splendid results 
because of the depth of focus and angle of view of most 
short-focus lenses. If care is taken, a great deal of 
distortion may be avoided. In short, any camera 
that is in working-order will help the contributor to 
this competition to portray his photographic interpreta- 
tion of “my home” in a satisfactory manner. 

It may be seen, from a consideration of these lines, 
that the worker is left very much on hisown. Although 
suggestions have been made, it does not follow that 


these are best or that they will enable the contributor 
to express himself as he desires. The subject is a 
new one and it holds within it many interesting technical 
and artistic questions. One more suggestion occurs 
to me, as I bring this article to a close. Let us suppose 
that we have a very dear friend in some distant state 
or country who wrote to us for a photograph of “my 
home’. How should this be interpreted and how 
should the very heart of the home be expressed by a 
photograph. We might even go so far as to ask whether 
or not “home” is a state of mind or a place. If it 
is a state of mind it usually follows that some individual 
makes the home what it is, and to her or to him belongs 
the glory of a real home. Perhaps I have beclouded 
the subject by these suggestions and, perhaps, I have 
stimulated some ideas. In any event, let our readers 
and subscribers see what can be done with a subject 
which offers so many possibilities pictorially; for the 
home, when it is as it should be, is the very backbone 
of the American people. Without homes, and those 
who make real homes, our great country would be 
in dire straits, indeed. Let the camera reveal to 
those who know it not that a home where true mother- 
love is the guiding-star and where sympathy a welcome 
and real comfort may always be found is the nearest 
approach to Heaven that we mortals can find upon this 
earth. 
A. H. Brarpstey. 


Have You Subscribed for 1925? 


Now is the time to renew your subscription to 
Puoto-ErA Macazine. If you have not done so, please 
consider this a gentle reminder. Thank you. 
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Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention: (a) Those who win an Honorable 
Mention Award and are not regular subscribers will 
receive PHoro-ErA MaGazine for six months with 
the compliments of the Publisher. 

(b) Those who win an Honorable Mention Award 
and are already subscribers will receive a credit of $1.00 
toward the purchase of any standard photographic 
textbook. This credit to be used within thirty days of 
receipt in the U.S.A., and within ninety days over- 
seas. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-ErA MaGazing, or in books. 

No Prize or Honorable Mention pictures are sold, 
exchanged or the halftone-plates sold without permis- 
sion, in writing, from the maker of the print. Proceeds 
of all sales, excepting halftones, go to the maker of the 
picture. 

Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4, Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. Prints 
may be mounted or unmounted, as desired. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era Maaa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era Macazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


BkEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


e Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed September 30, 1924 


First Prize: Cameron Prud’ homme 
Second Prize: Anna Tilghman 


Honorable Mention: Miss G. M. Bell; Harold H. 
Daugherty; S. Horino; Garnet E. Jacques; Douglas 
Keen; John Kemp, Jr.; David 8. Loeb; Stanton G. 
Long; Sukezo Takayoshi; Elmer P. Trevors; G. V. 
Walker. 


Now is the Beginner’s Opportunity 


PrrHAPS what I am about to say may appear to be 
very mercenary and not at all in accordance with the 
ideas of some of my readers. However, my suggestion 
need not be followed out, although I do believe that 
the beginner will profit thereby. In my family, it 
has been the custom for many years to prepare a 
Christmas-list of such things as we really wanted 
and needed. The reason for this lies in the desire 
on the part of the giver and the recipient to avoid 
giving or getting something that is not wanted. Per- 
sonally, I think that the idea is a good one. To be 
sure, my readers may not have received neckties, 
shirts, gloves, collar-buttons, pocket-knives, stick-pins 
and other things simultaneously from ten or a dozen 
sources so that to this day they are overstocked on these 
things and sadly lacking in others. My point in 
mentioning this predicament is to suggest that a 
Christmas-list avoids just such a situation and the 
result is greater satisfaction among all who are 
concerned. 

Why should not the beginner make out a Christmas- 
list of the photographic accessories he would like to 
have? When a relative or friend wishes to know what 
would be acceptable for Christmas, the beginner can 
refer the inquirer to the prepared list. I might add— 
and this is from my own experience—that it is a good 
plan to include articles of various prices so that the 
pocketbooks of relatives and friends of all degrees of 
affluence may find an article within a previously 
established limit. We all know that we are obliged 
to adopt the budget-system in Christmas-giving and 
when items of moderate and high cost are judiciously 
mixed up on a list, the task of Christmas-shopping is 
greatly simplified; and, the best part of it is that the 
recipient gets what he wants whether much or little 
is spent for his gift. 

Is it really so mercenary, after all, to make sure that 
your gift is acceptable? Let us assume that a beginner 
has just concluded his first summer with a camera. 
He has had good results and has become an enthu- 
siastic amateur photographer. With his increased expe- 
rience and attention to photographic problems, he 
realises that he needs a number of accessories to enable 
him to do better work during the winter and next 
summer. For example he would like a light tripod, a 
two-time ray-filter, three trays for enlarging, a safe- 
light, glass stirring-rod, darkroom-clock or timer, 
portrait-attachment, a pound of metol, exposure- 
meter, fixing-box, a dozen film-clips, a gross of paper, 
carrying-case, photo-album, calendars for his pictures, 
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MORNING REFLECTIONS 


an enlarging-outfit and a number of other accessories 
which will range in price from a few cents to several 
dollars. Whoever gives him the ten-cent glass stirring- 
rod is giving him something he needs and which is 
more welcome than a two-dollar pocketknife of which 
he may already have three. I believe that my readers 
will agree that such an arrangement is preferable to 
guessing and getting the wrong article. 

Another suggestion may not be amiss. The beginner 
is not supposed to read this part of the article for it is 
addressed to the relatives and friends of the beginner. 
The members of the family should keep their ears 
open for possible remarks made by the beginner as 
he proceeds with his photographic work. For example, 
let us suppose that he develops a first-class negative 
and brings it out to show the family. Father might 
remark that it ought to be enlarged. The beginner 
admits that it would make a splendid sepia enlargement 
to hang in the den; but unfortunately he can make 
only 8x10 enlargements because he has no larger 
trays. Right there is the time for some member of 
the family to make note that two or three 11 x 14 
trays would be very welcome. Similar situations and 
remarks will help the beginner’s relatives and friends 
to give him just what he wants or needs. It would 
not be amiss to ask the beginner to prepare a list for 
the benefit of the family and then there would be no 
question at all. 

Therefore, now is the beginner’s opportunity; and 
by planning carefully he ought to receive many useful 
photographic accessories which it might require some 
time for him to get without the assistance of relatives 


CAMERON W. PRUD’ HOMME 
FIRST PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


and friends. ‘There are so many new and practical 
articles to be had these days that the beginner’s Christ- 
mas can be made a very happy one. I might add 
that by co-operating with every beginner of our 
acquaintance at this season of the year we are doing 
our bit to stimulate the growth and pleasure of photo- 
graphy. Let us help the beginner to get as much out of 
photography as we do, and more too, if it is possible. 
A. H. Brarpstey. 


Beginners’ Competition. 


THE subject, its execution, and the quality of the 
print are alike praiseworthy. The worker is mani- 
festly gifted with artistic feeling and is destined to do 
much better things. The title, “‘Morning-Reflections”’, 
does not seem wholly appropriate, inasmuch as the 
reflections—beauti ‘ully managed, as they are—appear 
secondary in importance. Moreover, what should be 
the principal object in the picture—the boat—is 
merged in the adjacent structures, forming apparently 
one plane. This slightly confusing effect might have 
been avoided with a different illumination, instead of 
the present undecided, diffused, foggy light. The 
result is a pleasing effect, rather than a definite and 
clearly defined composition. The spacing is excellent 
for a picture in which trimming at the top—if desired— 
could not be accomplished without mutilation. 

Data: August, 1924; 10 a.m., light overhead fog 
with sun breaking through occasionally; Contessa 
Nettel (9x 12 em.) camera; 6-inch Carl Zeiss F/4.5 
lens; stop, F/8 plus; Wratten K@ light-filter; 1 second; 
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tank-developed (Elon-Hydro); enlargement on Welling- 
ton Cream Crayon Rough; Wellington M. Q. formula. 

The marine with sea-gulls in the foreground owes its 
attractiveness to the unusually beautiful, cloud-flecked 
sky. With the exception of three or four, the flying 
birds assume an attitude in which they are generally 
represented in hand-drawn pictures, and which pleases 
the eye, rather than the grotesque form of flight caught 
by the camera. Seagulls in flight, and shown against 
an impressive background, is a species of work for 
which the English photo-pictorialist, F. J. Mortimer, 
F.R.P.S., is justly famous. Those who are familiar 
with these achievements of his, usually hesitate before 
exhibiting their efforts in this direction. Miss Tilgh- 
man, however—and delightfully unconscious of pre- 
cedent—enters her ambitious effort and—captures a 
prize. I wonder if she hesitated—and if so, how long— 
before she included the solitary bird in the extreme 
upper right corner? Many would advise trimming 
about two inches from the top, despite the rarely 
beautiful sky, thus dispensing with the bird—which 
is about to leave the enclosure—and yielding a well- 
ordered composition. 

Data: Lake Superior; August, 1923; bright sun- 
light; 1A Special Kodak; 5-inch F/6.3 lens; stop, 
F/6.3; 1/200 second; Eastman N. C. film; pyro; 
enlarged on Eastman P. M. C. Bromide No. 7. 


Witrrep A. FrRencuH. 





FLIGHT OF GULLS 


ANNA TILGHMAN 
SECOND PRIZE — BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


Well Worth Consideration 


My pear Mr. Brarpstey: 


After a fresh fall of snow we often have snow-scenes 
that are pleasant to look upon although the trees, 
bushes and fences are pretty nearly jet black on account 
of being wet. When I make a photograph of this 
scene, I often get beautiful snow; but I don’t get the 
black trees and bushes at all, I just get black smooches 
where the trees and bushes should be and I drop the 
picture in the waste-basket. 

When you are writing about snow-pictures, why not 
bring up the question as to whether it is worth while 
to try to get pleasing pictures of scenery, winter or 
summer if the trees are wet. Have you noticed that 
a Maple tree may be wet and black and an Elm near it 
be dry and the bark show brown? 

NovEMBER 30, 1924. 
Yours respectfully, 


Wiuuiam H. Bracar. 


AN anastigmat lens does not require any more 
accurate focusing than any other lens when used at the 
same stop? 


Tue milky appearance of a freshly made acid hypo- 
bath is the result of putting in the acidifier before the 
hypo is completely dissolved? 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 


NATURE'S UPHOLSTERY 





THEODORE WESTERFELD 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will recewe from 
us a three-month subscription to PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


In every representative art there are certain under- 
lying principles of universal application—one of which 
is reasonable conformity to human experience. In 
architecture, for instance, a row of bricks laid hori- 
zontally over a doorway without apparent support 
is bad art, because human experience tells that bricks 
won't stay long that way without falling down. In 
sculpture, a figure that defies the laws of equilibrium 
and gravitation is bad art, because we feel that it 
would topple over at once in real life. In pictures, 
lights and shadows must have some reasonable cause 
for being. If the scene is daylight, we can assume that 
the light comes from the sun. If it is night and a man, 
for instance, is reading near a lamp, we assume that 
the light comes from the lamp. But if it is an enclosed 
night-scene and some of the figures are brightly illumi- 
nated, human psychology wants to know where the 
light comes from. What kind of a light is it—trap- 
door, or a chandelier? 

Did any one ever see such dark, inky shadows with 
a light powerful enough to produce such highlights? 
Gross underexposure! 

Meditation, forsooth! Meditation is a calm reflective 
mental attitude. Why, that fellow at the right has a 
brain that is in active ferment, unless I have played 
poker in vain. He is intensely cogitating whether he 


* 


shall stand pat or draw cards. Did the other fellow 
open on a pair of kings or deuces? Shall he take a 
chance on a straight or a flush? Shall he call the bluff 
or shall he lay down, see thé ante or raise it? No 
meditation, my friends; agitation, perturbation, incu- 
bation; but not medztation. 


Stel 


“MepITATION’ is well-named. Each player is lost — 
in deep thought. The younger one looks as if studying 
his cards; but he may be thinking hard, for he wants 
to win that pot. Data are withheld by the editor, so 
that we Contributing Critics may not be influenced; 
but I, for one, would like to see them given as before. 
Now, I am unable to criticise the lighting, except to 
say this: flashlight seems to have been used in making 
this picture, a little too near and, perhaps, not enough 
flashpowder. But, perhaps, Mr. Wenzell wanted just 
the effect he produced—the sharp contrast, which 
gives his picture a nocturnal, ghostly, mysterious 
effect. If so, he succeeded well. A little suggestion 
of a background—to show what sort of a room the 
players are sitting in—wouldn’t have done any harm. 


F. M. Bemis. 
6B 


Tuis is not a real criticism, for “Meditation” strikes 
me as being a fine piece of work. Wish I could do as 
well. I don’t think the photographer made this picture 
just to have it picked to pieces. I think he looks on 
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MEDITATION 


E. V. WENZELL 


THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


it as a success, and yet he'd like to know what others 
think of it. Personally, I’d like it less dark, well 
lighted. It’s because I’m accustomed to see things 
well lighted. When folks play games or cards or Mah- 
Jong, at my house, there’s always plenty of light, what 
you'd call diffused light. This picture doesn’t look 
natural to me. Perhaps these gamblers—excuse my 
French—are where they shouldn’t be, in which case 
there wasn’t much light, unless it was a strong over- 
head light, which the photographer tried to imitate by 
firing off a flashlight-cartridge and underexposing his 
picture on purpose. The arrangement of the players is 
splendid, and the one at the left looks happy as though 
he was sure of beating his companion. 


F. H. Summons. 


“Mepitation tells a familiar story naturally and 
is thereby a good genre. Its defects are few. Enough 
more exposure to distinguish backs of heads and 
shoulders from background is needed most. The man 
at the right is the principal point of interest and 
should receive the better lighting. This would be 
apparent on the groundglass if one was used. It could 
be accomplished by shifting the figures under the light. 
What real two-handed game of cards are they playing? 

B. H. Jacoss. 
Gi 


I snouxtp like to offer the following constructive 
criticisms of the picture you published in the October 
issue of PHoro-Era. I think that the gentleman with 
the cigar has admirable lighting with the exception of 
the right hand which should be in a little lower key. 
The ear should also be subdued to remove the “‘ques- 
tion-mark”’. A little more detail in the suit would also 
help. The gentleman opposite him appears to be look- 
ing beyond his companion and his expression seems a 


little contrary to the title. He looks more triumphant 
than thoughtful. If he were also studying his cards 
it would help support the title. I also think that if this 
player were a little nearer the table, the composition 
would be better as it would build up the central part 
of the picture which is now empty above the table. 
The tonal quality appears very well done. The light- 
ing is exceptional and the general dark tones lend 
admirable support to the theme. 
IRVING SINGER. 


Roslindale Camera Clan 


WE always take pleasure to refer to the doings of 
the Roslindale Camera Club, Roslindale, Mass. A 
recent and very attractive “Schedule of Activities” 
embodies a number of interesting and, we believe, 
helpful suggestions. Among these we note that this 
club is organised “‘for the purpose of promoting good- 
fellowship and artistic appreciation among its mem- 
bers”. The motto of the Clan is “Knock and it shall 
be handed back unto you”. The subjects for meetings 
during the next few months include marines, trees, 
clouds, animal-pictures, portraits and_ silhouettes, 
night-pictures, still-life, snow-scenes, floral studies 
and speed-pictures. Truly, this is an excellent program. 
The meetings are held at the homes of the members 
and thus each month there is a change of environment 
and each member has the opportunity to play host. 
It is a camera club without officers, rules or regulations; 
but its members are bound together by a spirit of 
good-fellowship which needs no constitution or by- 
laws to make it a pronounced success. 


Mr. Blacar Sends This One 


Aw automobile wreck is a bad thing but it does give 
some tourists a chance to look at the scenery.—Life. 
Then there is some good even in a “‘Snap-shot.” (B). 
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Dan McCowan is the author of this month's frontis- 
piece, ““When the Storm had Passed”. As a compo- 
sition, it is less good than other snow-scenes which 
appear elsewhere in this issue. It is undoubtedly a 
typical and truthful winter-scene of the country Mr. 
McCowan has visited, and will find favor with many; 
but to those who are accustomed to see carefully 
arranged and _ artistically lighted winter-landscapes, 
the present frontispiece will appear lacking in repose 
and a bit topheavy. Were it not for the lack of unity, 
and the excessive number of white areas, the result 
would have a more pleasing appearance, as there are 
marked evidences of an attempt to fuse masses and 
objects into one consistent and harmonious whole. 

The other subjects by Mr. McCowan, pages 315 to 
319, are filled with interest, and show technical skill 
in the making. “Frost Magic’, ““Promise of Spring’, 
and “In the Canadian Rockies” are real pictures and 
reveal superior knowledge in pictorial composition. 
It is fortunate that Mr. McCowan was in a position 
to devote sufficient time to the task of choosing favor- 
able view-points and effective lighting, and giving the 
correct exposure. In consequence, the concluding two 
frost-pictures, pages 318 and 319, are exceptionally 
well done, and equal to the best snow-pictures made 
by the Swiss in their Alpine homes. 

Data: “The Author—His Mark’’, page 315—April; 
noon; bright; stop, F/11; 1/50 second. ‘‘Frost Magic’, 
page 316—December, 10 A.m.; sunny; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second. ‘Promise of Spring’, page 317—March, 
noon; bright; stop, F/11; 1/25 second. ‘‘In the Cana- 
dian Rockies”, page 317—March, 2 p.M.; fairly sunny; 
stop, F/11; 1/10 second. ‘“‘Hoar Frost on Willow’, 
page 318—December, about 10 4.m.; sunny; stop, F'/8; 
1/25 second. ‘Hoar Frost on Grass”, page 319—about 
10 a.M.; sunny; stop, F/8; 1/25 second. 

Lieut. A. W. Stevens, to whom we are indebted for 
camera-aspects of terrestrial landscapes seen from 
aérial elevations, now engages the attention of the 
beholder by means of a marvelous photograph of 
cloud-land. We have seen many excellent photo- 
graphs made above the clouds, but none that reveals or 
rather suggests the mystery which lingers among the 
clouds under seemingly conflicting conditions—as 
shown in the gorgeous picture on page 305. No data. 

The neighborly approach of the planet Mars, last 
summer, created a great deal of public interest in 
astronomy, so much so, indeed, that many persons 
have taken up the study of this fascinating science. 
Not a few of our readers, too, have yielded to the lure 
of stellar beauty, and have inquired if an illustrated 
article on astronomy could not well be included in the 
menu of some early issue of PHoto-ErA. Remembering 
the superb serial article on Mars, published early in 
1907, and the enthusiasm with which it was welcomed, 
we at once arranged with so eminent an authority as 
James Stokley, M. A., F. R. A. S., to furnish a suitable 
serial for these pages. As may be seen, the writer 
deals with the subject in popular fashion, and also 
introduces the photographic side together with a num- 
ber of excellent, original photographs, some of which 
are truly remarkable, notably the nebula in the con- 
stellation Cygnus (the Swan) and the disk of the sun. 


Apropos of the Junar photographs made by Ruther- 
furd, mentioned on page 307, it may interest some of 
our readers to know that I still preserve in my revolv- 
ing stereoscope, a marvelously realistic stereoscopic 
transparency of the full moon made by Rutherfurd in 
the sixties, about 1862. It shows all the wonderful 
detail visible in the latest astronomical photographs 
of our nocturnal satellite, and, as a technical piece of 
work, too, it can scarcely be excelled. It is hoped that 
Prof. Stokley’s articles and photographs will receive 
the appreciation they richly merit. 

No reader of Mr. Pember’s illuminating and thrill- 
ing story, with equally moving photographs, pages 
320 to 325, can fail to admire the pluck and success of 
both participants and photographer. Apart from the 
interest of the exploits of these daring climbers, snapped 
with apparently little consideration for artistic effect, 
there is evidence of the photographer’s desire to make 
pleasing results. By design or otherwise, the figures 
are well placed in the enclosure and admirable judg- 
ment has been exercised to demonstrate the difficulty 
of the various feats and, at the same time, to produce 
photographic results marked by artistic discernment 
and technical excellence. Photographs made in sim- 
ilar circumstances are often technically poor and 
excuses are in order; here, however, the camerist;re- 
ceives unqualified praise. The Data will be found, in 
Mr. Pember’s article. 

The two illustrations which accompany an article 
by Jessie Wilkinson, pages 328 and 329, make a par- 
ticular appeal to students and alumni of the American 
college. They also suggest a way to the college photo- 
grapher how to make his camera pay. Usually, he con- 
fines his activities to the making of pictures of college- 
sports, portrait-groups and the students’ rooms. Mr. 
Linkletter, the professional photographer of a promi- 
nent western university, is made to show how this class 
of work may be extended, and for this purpose two 
photographs are used. They evidently suit the pur- 
pose intended. The “Sylvan Theater’, with its row 
of fluted Ionic pillars and the group of dancers, is 
a technically excellent record; but it lacks perspective 
(everything being in one plane) and artistic atmos- 
phere. There can be no doubt that many of the 
students or graduates would be able to appreciate a 
well-composed pictorial photograph. No data. 

Most of our readers will undoubtedly be glad to see 
that one of PHoro-Era’s oldest and most loyal con- 
tributors, Mr. Alfred W. Cutting, is still active with 
his camera—one of several he acquired not less than 
forty-five years ago. Although some of his friends— 
not including the Editor—have put their equipments 
on the shelf permanently, long ago, Mr. Cutting came 
very near doing the same unwise thing; but he simply 
could not resist the spell of the modern, highly efficient 
equipment, and so he has sallied forth again, responsive 
to the call of nature beautiful. One of his latest 
achievements is a picture of the barque, ““Wanderer’— 
the last of the old New Bedford whaling fleet—which 
he made two weeks before the vessel started on her 
last voyage, last summer. During the gale of August 
26th last, she was wrecked. Hence, this photograph 
of Mr. Cutting’s has a sentimental, historic and, I am 
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free to say, a pictorial value. Those who remember 
Mr. Cutting’s works, as exemplified occasionally in 
these pages, during the past fifteen years, will admit 
that our artist’s camera has lost none of its former 
cunning, and that the camerist, himself, is as discerning 
and capable as ever. Continued long life to him! 

Data: Barque Wanderer at her pier, New Bedford, 
Mass.; August 11, 1924; in the last rays of sun before 
a coming shower; 314 x 414 Kodak; stop, F/16; instan- 
taneous; Eastman Commercial film; direct enlarge- 
ment on Eastman Artura Iris C. 

In “Winter in the Woods”, page 334, J. D. Hunting 
has interpreted the spirit of the subject very convinc- 
ingly. With artistic discretion he has contrived to 
present the immediate foreground in a suitably lower 
key than the snow-covered ground, which he has 
treated quite delightfully and with judicious reserve. 
Each lower corner gains interest by the presence of a 
snow-laden sapling. It would be difficult to produce a 
more charming and artistically satisfactory winter- 
scene in the woods than Mr. Hunting’s latest con- 
tribution to these pages. 

Data: Made at North Conway, N.H.; Eastman 
8 x 10 View Camera; 12-inch Ross lens; Orthonon 
plate; pyro-soda; Azo E No.2. These data are incom- 
plete but will be given in full next month with other 
pictures by Mr. Hunting. 


Honorable Mention 


No. 1, of group on page 340, excels because of the, 
to us New Englanders, unfamiliar types of fishermen, 
and the beauty of this low-toned marine with its quaint 
character. Even those who have a limited knowledge 
of pictorial composition will appreciate the judicious 
arrangement of the group by which the sitting figures 
are placed behind and at the left of the standing one. 
All three are somewhat low in tone. Data: Made at 
Lac Ste. Anne, a summer-resort about 40 miles from 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada; August, 1924; cloudy, 
slight rain; V. P. Kodak, fitted with Anastigmat lens 
F/6.9, used at full opening; 1/25 second; Kodak roll- 
film; Tank-developed; direct enlargement on P. M. C. 
No. 6 Bromide. 

No. 4 is an interesting and originally conceived 
composition. The spacing is good, and all but the 
center area—the water—has been well managed. 
Unfortunately, the tonal value of the sheet of water, 
near which one observes a number of persons, is in too 
high a key, and does not harmonise with the other 
parts of the picture nor tend to unite them. It tends 
to separate the large, rising foreground from the beau- 
tiful distance. Also the black mass of foliage, in the 
upper left corner, mars the whole. It could have been 
lightened easily without detriment. Data: Made at 
Arbor Lake, Grinnell, June, 3 p.m.; thin clouds; 64x 
814 Century view-camera; 12-inch Dallmeyer lens; 
stop, F/16; quick bulb-exposure; Seed 26; pyro; print, 
Azo No. 3 Glossy. 

No. 6 makes an appeal by reason of the beauty of 
this New Brunswick landscape. The subject proper— 
a female figure engaged in picking daisies—is a some- 
what hackneyed one. The tonal quality of the print 
appears to be a trifle too dark for the character of the 
subject. The figure is placed judiciously away from 
the center of the enclosure. Data: Made near St. 
John, N.B.; July, 1924; bright sun; Press Graflex; 
3A Kodak; stop, F/16; 1/25 second; Kodak Film Pack; 
pyro; print, Azo, F. 3 D. W. 

No. 2 pictures a winsome, little boy trying to pull a 
rowboat onto the beach. I think that this subject 
would look better if made horizontally. At present, 


it looks a little too crowded. The bow of the boat, a 
strong highlight, is distracting. Why could it not 
have been a low-toned one? At least, the section 
introduced here, could have been toned down a little 
in the negative or locally in the print. Data: Made at 
Victoria, B.C.; August, 4.30 p.m.; good light; 314 x 
414 Reflex; 534-inch Aldis lens; stop, F/4.5; 1/60 
second; Eastman roll-film; pyro-soda; bromide enlarge- 
ment. 

In No. 3 the foggy morning has been fittingly sug- 
gested. The necessarily small and handy tent looks a 
little unusual beside an automobile; but they are 
camping out, and doing it in the latest style. The 
setting is a pleasing one, and it must have been a 
delightful experience in mid-summer. Data: August, 
6 A.M.; poor light—heavy fog; 3A Kodak; 714-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic.; stop, F/8; Agfa roll-film; pyro 
soda; print, Gevaert Novagas, vigorous, glossy. 

No. 5. The hazy light at the time this picture was 
made is clearly in evidence. The group is artistic in 
arrangement, and Mr. Hawley is always happy in his 
genre-work, which is distinguished by a convincing 
story-telling quality, as is the case in his “Shore-Din- 
ner’. Data: Made in the upper region of Canada; 
August, 4 p.m.; hazy light; 5 x 7 camera; 7-inch Cooke 
F/4.5; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Eastman Commercial 
Ortho Film; pyro; Illingworth Bromide enlargement. 

No. 7. “Bailing” is perhaps, the most original sub- 
ject on this page. The boy seems delightfully uncon- 
scious of the presence of the photographer, performing 
his task in a perfectly natural manner. The boat 
with its juvenile occupant fills a just portion of the 
picture-space. The values are superb. The water is 
particularly well rendered, and the simplicity of this 
admirable composition merits the highest praise. 
Data: Made in July, 1924; Graflex 314 x 414; 7-inch 
B. & L. Tessar Ic; stop, F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman 
roll-film; pyro; tray-development; print, P. M. C. 
No. 1; M. Q. 


Example of Interpretation 


Tue next subject, “My Home’, will be compre- 
hensive in character, as the advance editorial fully 
describes. In picturing the home as an entity, nothing 
finer, more poetic or picturesque can be imagined—to 
my mind—than Kenneth D. Smiths “A Staten 
Island Homestead”, page 342. Here, again, the artist 
has given proof of his rare gift—thematic originality. 
Data: March, late afternoon; 314 x 4144 R. B. Graflex; 
7-inch Verito; at F/8; 1/20 second; Graflex Film; 
pyro; Wellington Bromide enlargement. 


Our Contributing Critics 


RELENTING, the Editor restores the mention of data 
in connection with the monthly picture to be criticised: 
Made in Central Park, New York; March, 9 a.m.; 
bright light; R. B. Graflex, 314 x 4144; 71-inch B. & L. 
Tessar Ic; stop, F/8; 1/110 second; Eastman film- 
pack; tray-development; enlarged on Bromide P. M. C. 


Ste 


Hr—‘‘See that nice-looking chap over there?” 

SHe—‘Of course I do. Would I miss anything like 
that?” 

Hre—‘‘Well, you want to watch him; he'll take 
anything in sight.” 

Sae—‘Gracious! Is he a kleptomaniac?”’ 

Hr—‘‘No, he’s an amateur photographer.” 

Detroit Free Press. 
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The Camera as a Christmas-gift 


Inpications point this month to the sale of many 
cameras which will be largely in the nature of Christ- 
mas-gifts. It is hoped that the giver will select the 
type of camera that will suit the needs and tempera- 
ment of the prospective recipient. A complicated 
equipment, although provided with all the latest 
improvements, may not be welcomed by the recipient 
who is neither able nor willing to operate the various 
ingenious devices, however practical they may be, but 
which would be appreciated by a person of a mechanical 
mind. In such a case, it would be better to select a 
camera simple in construction and easy to operate. 
This does not mean that it shall be necessarily a cheap 
equipment, very limited in scope, but rather one of 
excellent quality and provided with a first-class lens, 
so that its user may be able to make pictures of the 
average sort, including indoor portraits. The pur- 
chaser, in explaining his needs to the salesman—one 
in a regular photo-supply house and not an inexpe- 
rienced person in a drug-store—will receive sym- 
pathetic, and helpful attention, and be induced to 
choose the outfit that shall prove efficient at the very 
outset. 


A Summer- Diversion 


It was July 26, a typical summer-day, and a slight 
breeze had sprung up. The early morning-sun was 
shining full upon the window-box with its wealth of 
color. The camerist, at breakfast, noticed the attract- 
ive picture. He stopped in his repast, set up his camera 
and soon stood, bulb in hand, ready to make the 
exposure. Seconds, then minutes passed, while the 
camerist’s eyes were fixed on the flowers gently respond- 
ing to the touch of the morning-breeze. “Drat that 
wind!”’, the photographer grumbled impatiently. 
“Why should you worry, when you can make a snap- 
shot of it?’’, remarked his older brother, helping him- 
self to another biscuit. “Well; ?'m not. Im photo- 
graphing the shadow-side of it and expect to give it 
five seconds,” explained the hopeful worker. “Oh, 
how lovely and refreshing!’, exclaimed the mother, 
as she turned her face toward the open window and 
cast a side-glance at the motionless figure beside 
the camera. “Better take a chair and be comfortable 
while you lamp those flowers,’ helpfully suggested 
brother, pushing it towards the complying camerist. 
“Tm going to open up the lens and give her one second,” 
remarked the observing worker, at the end of ten 
minutes of watchful waiting. “Look! your light is 
leaving you!”’, exclaimed brother. Quite right. The 
house faced north and the sun was creeping around 
the corner close to the east, but no breeze was stirring. 
“T know what Ill do now,” soliloquised the artist, as 
he noticed the absolute stillness of his subject. “Tl 
use a small stop and give her ten seconds.” He busied 
himself with the adjustable diaphragm which was a 
little difficult to find in the new shutter he had but 
recently acquired. In manipulating it, he accidentally 
hit the front leg of the tripod and with a yell and a 
clutch he just saved the camera from falling on the 
breakfast-table. At that moment brother decided to 


spill a spoonful of blueberries over everything, and 
mother failed to suppress a cry of alarm. A fragment 
of profanity escaped the lips of the laboring camerist. 
Soon the camera was set up again, the picture re- 
focused and shutter reset, for during the excitement 
the camerist accidentally released it. The sun was 
still shining on the window-box, but the illumination 
was faint, for the atmosphere had begun to be hazy. 
“Darn my luck, anyhow!’, exclaimed the artist, as 
he counted the allotted ten seconds. He then pro- 
ceeded to wind up the exposed film, intending to 
make an additional exposure, for the light was suddenly 
growing stronger. Slowly and cautiously he turned 
the key, his eyes being fixed on the small, circular 
opening and waiting for the figure 2 to appear. Sud- 
denly he stopped. ‘‘Somebody bring me my flashlamp. 
I can’t see a thing!’, he shouted. How could he 
when the back of the camera was in deep shadow? 
Brother quickly held a lighted match near the little, 
ruby window and soon figure 2 became visible. With- 
out further mishap, exposure No. 2 was effected and, 
as the lighting had been excellent during those last, 
fateful ten seconds, a successful picture illumined the 
horizon of hope of the optimistic artist. As he turned 
to fold up the tripod, a neighbor—also a camera-fan 
—stuck his head through the other open window 
and yelled, “You forgot to pull the slide!” ‘Slide 
nothing!’ laughingly replied our hero, “I’m using 
roll-film, and have wound it up, too. Get that?” 


Stel 


The Value of a Pictorial Photograph 


Tue maker of an attractive pictorial enlargement 
does not always appreciate the value of an enlarged 
photograph of an attractive subject when, tastefully 
framed, it adorns the home or office of a discriminating 
friend. More than once, the Editor has been told by 
the owner of a picture of this kind how much more 
pleasure and satisfaction it radiates than a slovenly 
designed and executed daub designated by the painter 
as an example of ultra-modern art. The enlarged 
pictorial photograph, first of all, is a representation of 
something really beautiful, often inspirational in 
character, and then the means of expression is usually 
admirable—a direct bromide beautiful in tonal quality, 
or a carbon print or a gum-print, or one made by any 
of the other manipulative printing-processes. A direct 
contact print from an enlarged negative of a contact 
positive transparency is, perhaps, one of the simplest 
and easiest ways to obtain a satisfactory print on any 
of the standard makes of self-toning printing-out papers 
(P. O. P.), such as Platinotype, Palladiotype, Ronix, 
Mimosa Verotype and Cellofix. 

Those workers who wish to make Christmas-gifts of 
pictures of some of their attractive negatives, should 
lose no time to prepare them. In making prints directly 
from enlarged negatives, the worker has no need of 
the now over-crowded enlarging-room of his popular 
camera club. 
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A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 





Tarnish on Modern Lenses 


It is much more common to come across cases of 
slight surface-corrosion upon the glass of modern anas- 
tigmats than it was when only the rectilinear forms, 
made of more durable glass, were in use. This is 
doubtless due, says The British Journal, in a great 
extent, to the composition of the glass itself, but a very 
considerable factor is the exposure to light, air and 
moisture which many lenses fitted to hand-cameras 
receive. It seems impossible to convince lens-users of 
the necessity of keeping the glass-surfaces protected 
from all possible outside action, except when in actual 
operation; but, perhaps, the knowledge that even the 
slightest tarnish considerably reduces the selling-value 
of a lens may do something in this direction. Once the 
tarnish has appeared, no attempt should be made to 
remove it except by the maker of the instrument. Even 
in a bad case, that is to say, when yellowish patches are 
visible upon looking through the lens, the only effect 
is slightly to increase the exposure, especially when 
isochromatic plates are used. It has been claimed that 
a very slight corrosion which reduced the reflective 
power of the surfaces has rather increased the working- 
speed. 


The Cracking of Condensor Lenses 


Ir these lenses are much overheated there is always 
danger of cracking. Lenses made of colorless glass are 
not so apt to crack as those of a greenish hue. The 
former, therefore, should always be selected in spite of 
their higher cost. Means of preventing cracking are: 
1. Insert a strip of asbestos-paper between the lens 
and its mounting; 2. Insert a cooling-plate between 
the lens and the light: 3. Have good circulation of air 


in the housing, especially around the lens; 4. Warm 


the lens slowly by approaching the light to it gradually; 
5. Do not open the door of the housing during work, 
as at that time the lens is hottest and any sudden cool- 
ing is bad. 6. Cool the lens slowly when the work is 
finished, keeping the housing closed as long as possible, 
or until the lens feels only moderately warm. 
Exchange. 


To Reduce Dense Portions of Negatives 


Tue following is an original method that will do this 
perfectly. It consists in the local application of Far- 
mer’s reducer, is very simple and gives excellent 
results: Make a 20-per cent solution of hyposulphite 
of soda. Lay the negative flat and while dry, with a fine 
brush carefully apply a little of the solution to the parts 
to be reduced. Allow the gelatine to absorb the liquid 
for a few seconds and meantime prepare a bath of 1 part 
of ferricyanide of potassium and 200 parts of water. 
When dissolved, immerse the negative in it for a short 
time and it will be found that the negative has been 
reduced only in those places where the hypo-solution 
was applied. As soon as sufficiently reduced, rinse well 
under a faucet. After a few trials wonderful results 
can be obtained; and by simply strengthening the 
solution of hypo or of ferricyanide, portions can be 


removed entirely. But do not reverse the order by 
applying the ferricyanide with the brush and im- 
mersing in the hypo, for that would instantly dissolve 
the silver-image and destroy the negative. 
Photographie Moderne. 


Estimating Silver 


A voLUMETRIC method to estimate the quantity of 
silver in the emulsion-coatings of plates or papers or 
in more or less exhausted fixing-baths is the subject 
of a short paper by Herr J. Eggert of the Agfa Com- 
pany’s experimental laboratory, which was published 
in a recent issue of the ‘‘Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Photographie.” The process is based on the fact that 
the quantity of silver contained in a solution in which 
a certain proportion of ammonia is present, may be 
measured by using iodide as an indicator when titrating 
with a solution of cyanide, the end point of the reaction 
being shown by the appearance of a faint precipitate 
of silver iodide. In the estimation of silver, in the 
emulsion-coating on plates, the latter is dissolved in 
the minimum quantity of warm water, cyanide solu- 
tion added in definite excess, and then an indicator 
solution of potassium iodide and ammonia, whereupon 
the mixture is titrated with a silver nitrate solution 
corresponding in strength with that of the cyanide 
until the silver iodide begins to make its appearance as 
an opaque yellowish deposit. In the case of fixing- 
baths, the silver is thrown down with hydrosulphite, 
filtered off on a Gooch filter and dissolved in strong 
nitric acid. After neutralisation of the solution with 


- ammonia, it is titrated with cyanide and silver-solu- 


tions as already described. Comparative tests have 
shown that the method is very close in its results to 
those obtained by precipitating and weighing the silver, 
and it thus appears to be a method which may be 
used by the emulsion-chemist with considerable 


economy of time. 
The British Journal. 


To Write in White on Photo-Prints 


Wits the following preparation one can write with 
an ordinary pen on the dark part of developed or citrate 
prints: 


WV SUL GT reine staat Satta pattecieet thecal eects woreie stats oot ier 50 parts 
IPO EASSIUNON OC Ge ten eter Siena, sie vectra Ona: 
Gamat a DiGeesee ee sacaep ate ee core ce eee J 1 part 
dake NbaRee. ree a ebb mae reklam CE Sie TES 


Allow the liquid to act for some minutes and then wash 
well. There are commercial preparations which may 
be obtained; but for some special purpose it is well to 
have a formula at hand. 


To Cleanse a Soiled Print on Rough Paper 


Make a little paste with common flour; spread it 
on the print with a soft brush. Lay the print on a 
clean glass-plate for 8 or 10 minutes; then wash under 
a faucet ’till all the paste is removed.—Exchange. 
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Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 


and Conventions are solicited for publication 





The American’s Creed 


I setieve in the United States of America as a 
government of the people, by the people, for the people; 
whose just powers are derived from the consent of the 
governed; a democracy in a republic; a sovereign 
Nation of many sovereign States; a perfect union, one 
and inseparable; established upon those principles of 
freedom, equality, justice and humanity for which 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my country to 
love it; to support its Constitution; to obey its laws; 
to respect its flag; and to defend it against all enemies. 

WiuutaAM Tyzter Paces, in 1917. 


Photography at the Brooklyn Institute 


During the month of October the class of Miss 
Sophie Lauffer in Pictorial Photography has had two 
meetings in the studio of the department, and one field 
meeting. Mr. Zerbe’s class for beginners, and one for 
more advanced workers, have each had a session. 
Commencing with November the usual monthly exhibi- 
tion of prints by members was held. On November 10, 
and for the remainder of the month, fifty prints by 
Myers R. Jones were hung on the studio-walls. Of 
these, thirty-nine were on hand-coated platinum, the 
others in kallytype and bromoil. In December, William 
Elbert Macnaughtan, the president of the department, 
will have an exhibition of his work. 


Portland Society of Art-Photographic Section 


Tue Annual Photographic Exhibition of the Portland 
Society of Art will be held from March 8 to 31, inclusive, 
1925, at the L. D. N. Sweat Memorial Art Museum, 
Portland, Me. The closing-date for entering pictures 
will be February 18, 1925. Further particulars may be 
obtained from Mr. Oliver P. T. Wise, the secretary. 


Portable Photographic X-ray Outfit 


OF particular interest to the industrial photographer 
is the announcement that a portable X-ray equipment 
for use in various industries has been developed by 
Dr. W. D. Coolidge and his associates in the research 
laboratory of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady. Complicated arrangements of high- 
voltage equipment and protective devices formerly 
made the use of X-rays a subject for the specialist 
only. In the newest outfit, all of the equipment 
is encased in a small, metal container, so that there 
is no high-voltage hazard. It is necessary only to 
connect an ordinary extension-cord in the nearest 
socket of the house circuit. X-rays are then produced 
merely by pressing the switch. 

The outfit can be used for both visual and photo- 
graphic views. Also in its favor is the fact that it 
can be transported with ease. Complete in all of 
its details, it weighs only twenty pounds, and is mounted 
in a leather-covered, wooden carrying-case. A very 
small X-ray tube operates in the same oil and in the 


same container with a high-tension transformer. The 
resulting X-ray generating unit, with its compactness, 
ease of manipulation, and freedom from external 
electrostatic field, seems especially well adapted to 
numerous lines of physical investigation work. 


Photographic Negative-Cutter 


Recerpr of applications for photo-negative cutter 
will close on November 25. The examination is to 
fill vacancies in the Hydrographic Office, Navy Depart- 
ment, at $1,680 a year. Advancement in pay may be 
made without change in assignment up to $2,040 a year. 

Applicants must have had at least three years’ expe- 
rience as negative cutters in photolithographic shops. 
It is desirable that applicants should have had expe- 
rience in map-work. 

Competitors will not be required to report for 
examination at any place, but will be rated on their 
physical ability, and training and experience. 


Peerless Water-Colors in New Home 


Ir must be a great satisfaction to an individual or 
to a business-organization to reach that which has been 
the objective for many years. To establish a business 
on the firm foundation of integrity, service and high 
quality of the product is always the first step toward 
success. After his twenty-two years of sincere effort, 
we congratulate Mr. Charles F. Nicholson, head of the 
Japanese Water Color Company, Rochester, New York, 
upon successfully constructing and finally moving into 
his own new building. Merit has made it all possible 
and we know that merit will make this business prosper 
in the years to come. 


Remember to Title Your Pictures 


Tuts is the time of year when many are making 
prints and mounting them in albums. It is compara- 
tively easy now to remember the date, place where 
made and the names of those who may appear in the 
picture. However, the years come and go quickly 
and the memory often fails, hence, we suggest the use 
of a good marking-fluid, such as Johnson’s Snow White, 
with which to write the data for each print underneath 
it in the album. We are glad to recommend this 
particular marking-fluid because we use it ourselves 
and know that it will do all that is claimed for it. 


Idle Photographic Apparatus 


A LENS or camera put away on a shelf or in a drawer 
is not fulfilling the purpose for which it was designed. 
As we pointed out only a few weeks ago, it is to the in- 
terest of all of us, and to none is it more to the interest 
than the photographic dealer, that photographic 
apparatus should be used. The more continually it is 
in commission, the greater the demand upon the 
supplies of material: and the greater that demand, 
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the better is it met in quantity, in quality, and in 
variety. Instead of putting our apparatus away 
beeause we happen to have an outfit more to our liking, 
it is far better to dispose of it to someone who would be 
glad to buy, but whose pocket, perchance, will not 
allow him to get it new.—The Amateur Photographer. 


[We agree heartily with the point made by our 
English cotemporary. There are many well-to-do 
workers who have a number of cameras, lenses and 
accessories which they might very well place on sale 
and benefit a less fortunate photographer. Enprror.] 


Photographic Circle of Montreal 


Weare very glad to announce the successful organisa- 
tion of a new photographic society to be known as 
The Photographic Circle of Montreal with a member- 
ship of fifty, and more coming in every day. Already, 
this young and active society will hold its first annual 
exhibition from January 19 to 24, inclusive, 1925. 
Last day for receiving prints will be December 31, 
1924. Further information may be obtained from 
the secretary, Mr. Roderick Bergeron, Salon Committee, 
Photographie Circle of Montreal, P. O. Box 154, 
Montreal, Canada. PxHoto-Era MaAcazine takes this 
opportunity to wish this new photographic society 
steady growth, influence and success. May its members 
seek and find the best that there is in photography. 


Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art, 1925 


Tue Twelfth Annual Exhibition of the Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photography will be held under the auspices 
of the Photographic Section of the Academy of Science 
and Art in the Galleries of the Carnegie Institute, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from March 2 to 31, inclusive, 1925. 
Last day for receiving prints, Monday, February 2, 
1925. Further particulars and entry-blanks may be 
obtained from P. F. Squier, secretary, 237 Avenue B, 
Westinghouse Plan, East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Table-Top Christmas-Card 


Destrinc to get out a personal photographic 
Christmas-card, a search was made through the late 
photographic magazines, but we found ourselves at a 
disadvantage in that virtually all of the illustrations 
included children. Not being blessed with any, we 
were compelled to resort to a toy-store, and our sub- 
jects, therefore, had to be purchased for both the 
Christmas and New Year’s portions of the card. Our 
idea was to combine a Christmas together with a New 
Year’s greeting-card. We first made the mistake, 
in setting up our table-top picture, of using too large 
and fanciful a toy-house, which detracted from, instead 
of improved the effect. A smaller house was then 
obtained and we thought that the simple picture 
was the better of the two. 

Like virtually all other pictures there is room for 
improvement, the principal one in this case appearing 
to be the reversing of the hill and the house. Owing 
to the limited time in which we had to get out the 
card, and the enlargement having already been lettered, 
this reversal was not attempted. A glaze, called 
artificial snow, was used to top off the raw cotton. 

The data follows, and it will be observed that the 
labor was comparatively light and that such pictures 
can be made with a limited quantity of photographic 
apparatus. It is well, of course, to plan in advance, 
as time allows thought for a more artistic execution. 
Data: Made with a Century camera; 5x7 Seed 26 
plate, used in 644x8% holder; Dagor lens, focal 
length; 814 inches; stop used, U. S. 32; time, Decem- 
ber 2, 1 p.m., very dull light; exposure 60 seconds, with 
daylight and a 400-watt lamp; plate developed with 
Eastman Plate Tank Developing Powders; enlarged 
on 11x14 Eastman Portrait Bromide, Old Master, 
white, and then lettered; enlargement copied with 
same camera on 5x7 Seed Process plate, with the 
addition of a copying-lens; time, 3.35 p.m., stop U.S. 
128, exposure 60 seconds. F. H. Harvey. 
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Tue Sixty-ninth Annual Exhibition of the Royal 
Photographic Society, following close on the heels of 
the Salon, opened its doors to the public on September 
15, and a look around the show sets one to thinking 
hard on the future of pictorial photography. We are, 
at the moment, referring to the Pictorial Section, in 
which 111 frames are hung. The prints are all on 
uniform, light mounts, daylight is cut off, and the 
room is well and evenly illuminated by electricity, 
every print getting its full share. So uniform does the 
show appear, that, at a glance, it might be taken for 
the work of one man. The technical and artistic 
standards are both higher than ever before. Indeed, 
there is little really bad or mediocre work to show up 
the excellence of the rest. 

What are we coming to in Pictorial Photography? 
What will be the next great development? Can there 
be, as things are at present, any striking development? 
Have we arrived at a dead level of excellence that is 
gradually being reached by all exhibitors? These were 
the questions we hurled at Mr. J. Dudley Johnston, 
the energetic and sympathetic President of the Society, 
as we accompanied him around the exhibition. His 
suggestion that the next live movement might come 
when a process has been evolved that faithfully trans- 
fers the colors of the color-plate, left us doubtful. Is 
the photographer himself ready for such a change? Is 
his present artistic training one that will fit him ade- 
quately to grapple with real color? Even in such a 
collection of prints as we see today at the Royal, one 
notices how an exhibitor, here and there, has gone 
astray even in bromoil with regard to tone-values, in 
one case forgetting reflections in water altogether that 
certainly should have been there. If this is so in a 


black-and-white medium, how are the rank and file | 


likely to treat the much more dangerous problems of 
color? But we need pursue these thoughts no further, if 
the color-prints shown at the Royal mark the present 
technical high-water mark of color-representation on 
paper, for they are far from being satisfying in any way. 

These annual exhibitions generally contain one or two 
good pictures of photographic celebrities, and this year 
at the Royal there is an excellent and characteristic 
portrait of Mr. R. C. Tilney, whom we might call the 
Father of Photographic Criticism. For years, he has 
guided and encouraged photographers in the path they 
should go, and his name is known to all camera-users 
in this country and abroad. A fair number of exhibitors 
have taken to bromoil or bromoil-transfer. There are 
some carbon-prints, but not anything like the number of 
platinum as in the old days. Bromide still seems to hold 
its own—at least, as regards numbers. 

After our look around the Pictorial Section, Mr. 
Dudley Johnston led the way to his private room, high 
up in the building. This is the center from which the 
motive power comes that drives the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society along its well-chosen path. Here we 
were shown some extraordinarily interesting, original 
exhibition-prints by H. P. Robinson. Henry Fox 
Talbot (to whom a tablet was lately unveiled at the 
Royal Photographic Society’s rooms) is, no doubt, 
rightly described as the “Father of Photography’, for 
the present-day roll-film is the outcome of his researches 





made eighty-five years ago. But H. P. Robinson cer- 
tainly has a claim to a subtitle—at least, as one of the 
fathers of Pictorial Photography; for in his day his 
work was unique and attracted an immense amount of 
attention. And here, before us, stood the actual pic- 
tures that had caused such a sensation. About 3 by 114% 
feet in size, and made up of three separate exposures 
wonderfully joined together, they were still bright and 
clear. We remember one, “Fading Away’, that must 
have been a herculean task. There was the sick girl in 
bed, the typical old doctor, nurse and relations, with 
every detail of surroundings carried out most carefully. 
It was like dipping into some old book—a striking 
glimpse into the far past. Modern photographers 
would pass such work by as sentimental: to be quite 
honest, we all should now, for we have outgrown set 
pieces in photography and, in our realistic medium, 
sentiment is apt to degenerate into sentimentality. In 
looking at these strange and undoubtedly clever relics, 
one could not help feeling that they were, to us now, 
theatrical, and emphasised the immense distance 
traveled by pictorial photography since their date. 

The other sections of the exhibition were, as usual, 
full of interest to the visitor, whatever his particular 
specialty. The love of design always draws us to the 
Technical Section; for here, quite unconsciously, the 
workers evolve patterns whose beauty is often most 
pronounced. Photographs of stressed steel, cast-iron 
and copper-wire, highly magnified, form intriguing 
designs. There was an exhibit of cathode copper at a 
magnification of 75 X that had all the appearance of 
a busy city photographed from an airplane, and a 
photograph representing a one-year old mistletoe-stem 
in transverse section would have made a charming and 
original needle-work design. 

On the staircase leading from the first to the second 
floor are placed some examples of Mr. H. M. Edmund’s 
photo-sculpture process, which have been awarded a 
medal. The Prince of Wales, Mr. Stanley Baldwin 
(the Prime Minister in the last Conservative govern- 
ment) and Mr. Arthur Griffiths are among those 
represented, either in bronze relief-portraits, or busts. 
We described Mr. Griffith’s work in a recent letter. 

One room on the ground-floor is devoted to the 
Ciné-Kodak and the Kodascope, with which our readers 
are already probably well acquainted. The increasing 
interest in amateur kinematography will no doubt lead 
to further developments in motion-picture cameras. 

Natural History Photography (Room 5) is going 
ahead, for many of the workers in this fascinating sub- 
ject seem to have artistic qualities that give their 
pictures a double value. A wonderful portrait of a 
chimpanzee is a case in point. It is a study one would 
be glad to hang in any set of pictorial prints; and yet, 
from the natural history point of view, it is no doubt a 
valuable record. There are in the same room delicate 
flower and bird subjects, a particularly pleasing pic- 
ture of toadstools, and a study of diving beetles that 
reminds us of a Japanese print in its decorative and 
gentle handling. We finished our wanderings round the 
show by glancing in at the somewhat gruesome yet 
lively collection of radiographs of various parts of the 
human body, a subject that is beyond our criticism. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 





CAMERAGRAPHS OF THE YEAR 1924, Souvenir of the 
First Exhibition of the Australian Salon of Photo- 
graphy. Edited by Cecil W. Bostock. 62 illustra- 
tions and 10 pages of text. Price, paper-cover, 
$2.00, postage 6c.; cloth-cover, $3.00, postage 8c. 
Sydney: Harringtons Ltd, 1924. American Agents: 
A. S. Lascelles & Co., Inc. New York. 


It was a pleasure, indeed, to receive a copy of 

“Cameragraphs of the Year 1924” from Mr. Cecil 
W. Bostock, its editor. We compliment not only him 
and the publishers but the contributors to the Austra- 
lian Salon of Photography for the exceptionally well 
done “Souvenir of the First Exhibition”. The book 
is virtually modeled after ““Photograms”’ and it equals 
that famous annual, typographically and editorially 
but not in the number of illustrations or in the quantity 


of text-matter. In short, “Cameragraphs’” is to be, 
we hope, the “Photograms” of Australia. 
The familiar “Review of the Pictures” form of 


criticism and comment is adopted and Mr. Harold 
Cazneaux has done that delicate piece of work cred- 
itably and helpfully. ‘The Value of a Photographic 
Society” is emphasised by Douglas R. Hill. Another 
paper, “The Poetry of Pictures” by William S. White 
brings out a fact which many fail to understand in 
photography. Reports from New Zealand, Victoria, 
West Australia, South Australia, Queensland and 
Tasmania are interesting and record the progress 
and activities of photographic societies in these distant 
parts of the world. Great credit is due the Australian 
pictorialists and a study of the illustrations will prove 
the high standards of these workers. Among the 
contributors from the United States we note the 
following well-known names: P. Douglas Anderson, 
Louis A. Goetz, G. H. S. Harding, G. M. Harting, 
Mrs. Millie Hoops, R. C. Lewis, C. J. Marvin, Dr. 
J. B. Pardoe, O. C. Reiter, Thomas O. Sheckell, Mrs. 
Eleanor L. Smith and John C. Stick. The book is 
well worth careful reading and study. Moreover, the 
illustrations will show that in Australia the pictorial 
workers of the world have a worthy and formidable 
rival for first honors in any photographic salon. 


Fatigue, Healthy and Unhealthy 


No matter what work we do or what form of play 
we pursue, we all get tired—which is as it should be. 
The important sequel to this fact is that we must 
have a sufficient amount of rest in order to perform 
the next task, or play the next game that awaits us. 
The truth of this is often under-estimated in our 
hurly-burly civilisation. Occasionally someone we 
know breaks down from overwork, or develops tuber- 
culosis; the rest of us are sympathetic, and go on our 
way without reflecting much on the reason. 

Oftener than we think, fatigue is the cause inasmuch 
as most of us do not know when we are tired. The 
symptoms of fatigue are as varied as pebbles on a 


beach; yet the only type we recognise as such is the 
feeling we describe as ‘“‘dog tired”. This, however, 
generally comes from muscular exertion. It is the sort 
experienced by the manual laborer, the farmer and 
the athlete, and attacks the rest of us when we hawe 
used muscles that are unaccustomed to exercise. The 
simple remedy for it is physical rest until the poisons 
that have accumulated in the body are washed out and 
energy returns. 

Mental fatigue, on the other hand. is the commonest 
malady of our day. It is probably caused by the 
congestion of the blood vessels at the base of the brain, 
and is the result of over-concentration, worry or other 
mental strain. The type of rest which best drives it 
out is physical exercise, so that the blood may be forced 
from the brain into other parts of the body. 

Walking, for example, is an ideal exercise for the 
brain-worker. Dr. Alvah H. Doty, in his book “‘Walk- 
ing for Health”, points out that: “Obvious significance 
lies in the fact that those engaged in physical exercises, 
are to a large extent exempt from diseases of the cir- 
culation. Constant brain-workers, as well as victims 
of prolonged worry or distress of mind; and those who 
are prone to excesses of various kinds, pay but little 
heed to the signal of an overworked brain in the way of 
headache, insomnia, mental fatigue, and other mani- 
festations indicating circulatory conditions not con- 
sistent with health.” 

Fatigue is all too often ignored as the underlying 
cause of irritability, listlessness, and a “run down” 
condition in children. It is well for parents to con- 
sider the hours of sleep, kind of food, and the mental 
activities of the child in order to ascertain whether 
they may not be the cause of an abnormal fatigue 
which has lowered the resistance. One of the chief 
causes of disease in both children and adults is mal- 
nutrition, in which fatigue is an important factor. 
For an overtired body frequently means an overtired 
stomach, with a resultant loss of appetite. 

Malnutrition and other illnesses resulting from 
fatigue are contributing factors in developing tuber- 
culosis. Although it is altogether normal and health- 
ful to work until one is tired, the dangers of over- 
fatigue are still under-estimated. In order to continue 
this and other phases of its health educational work, the 
National Tuberculosis Association will conduct its 
seventeenth annual Christmas-seal sale throughout 
the country in December. 


COMING EXHIBITIONS 





DeceMBER 21 To 31, 1924. First Malta Salon of 
Photography to be held at the Auberge de France, 
Valletta, Malta. Application Blanks from P. Agius- 
Catania, Hon. Secretary, 114, Strada Vallone, 
Birchircara, Malta. Last day for receiving prints, 
November 30, 1924. 


JANUARY 19 TO 24, inclusive, 1925. First Annual 
Exhibition of the Photographic Circle of Montreal. 
Last day for receiving prints, December 31, 1924. 
Further particulars may be obtained from Mr. 
Roderick Bergeron, secretary, P. O. Box 154, Mon- 
treal, Canada. 


Marcu I To $1, 1925. Twelfth Pittsburgh Salon of 
Photography, Pittsburgh, Pa. Entry-blanks from 
P. F. Squier, 237 Avenue B. Westinghouse Plan, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, SIGNAL—ORC, 





MAJOR T. W. KILMER’S SUMMER HOME FROM THE AIR 
LIEUT. FRED. J. SCHWAEMMLE, A. S.—ORC 


Soldier and Pictorialist 


Our military and civilian readers will be interested 
in the picture here reproduced. It is an airplane 
photograph of “Kilmer’s Corners’, Hempstead, Long 
Island, N.Y., the summer-home of Major T. W. Kilmer, 
Medical Corps, 102nd Engineers, New York National 
Guard. We doubt that many of the contributors to 
the leading salons of the world knew that the well- 
known pictorial photographer, Dr. T. W. Kilmer, had 
served and was serving his country as a soldier. He 
very kindly sent me the picture made by Lieut. Fred 
J. Schwaemmle, Air Service, ORC, and wrote on the 
back of the print, ““To my dear friend Capt. A. H. 
Beardsley, compliments of Major T. W. Kilmer, Med. 
Corps, 102nd Engrs., N. G., N. Y”. 

Let me take this opportunity to ask whether or not 
there are other pictorial photographers who hold 
commissions in the National Guard or Organised 
Reserves? It would be a pleasure to know who they 
may be, and I am sure that it would be of mutual 
profit to become better acquainted through our common 
interest in adequate National Defense. Moreover, 
let us have more pictures made by members of the 
Air Service, ORC, so that we may see what is being 
done and can be done by the third component of the 
United States Army as it is organised to-day. 


A Come-Back to Our Opossum Story 


In the September, 1924, issue, under the department- 
heading of “The Military Photographer’, we reported 
an interesting incident which related to the 22nd Photo- 
Section Air Service, U.S. A. Our good friend W. L. F. 
Wastell, assistant editor of The Amateur Photographer, 
London, England, who writes for the department 
**Piffle’, and is well known as “The Walrus’’, refers to 
our little story in the following amusing manner: 

“But, as usual, the most original and vivacious 
cutting I have before me is from an American paper. 
The story is briefly told, and I will expand it without 
tampering with the facts. It concerns the 22nd Photo- 
Section of the Air Force. I don’t know how many of 
these sections there are, but, anyhow, they are not 
concerned. The men of this section had been having a 
harassing and busy time of it for several months. Some 
miscreant had been in the habit of throwing mud and 
other refuse into the section’s hypo-path, and all their 
vigilance failed to detect him. 

““We can picture the scene. There was the hypo- 
bath, a vital necessity to the proper functioning of the 
section, becoming week by week more and more muddy 
and refusy. The time no doubt came when it was an 
impossibility to find a spot liquid enough to push a 
plate into; when cinders and waste-paper rose high 
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above the surface; and empty sardine- and tomato- 
tins could find no elbow-room. To put it mildly, the 
work of the 22nd Section must have been seriously 
hampered, the quality of its negatives have fallen 
below par, and every manjack in the squad must have 
run the risk of being reduced from a general to a lance- 
private. 

“Then something happened to the night-shift. I do 
not wish there to be any misunderstanding of the word. 
Some of the men worked by day, and some by night. 
The latter formed the night-shift. They were not a 
garment. Very well. One night, in came the shift, 
switched on the light, and, as was their wont, turned 
their sad eyes upon that ill-used hypo-bath. And what 
do you think they saw? Sitting calmly in (or on) the 
hypo-solution (or solid) was ‘a small, white opossum, 
calmly taking a salt sea-bath and killing’a flea or two’.” 

“That is really the end of the story. With my usual 
awkward curiosity, I cannot help asking how the small, 
white opossum had obtained and transported the mud 
and refuse, and how after months of such work he could 
take a salt sea-bath in the mixture. How did he remain 
white in it? With what kind of empty tin or lump of 
refuse did he hit the fleas in order to kill them? I do 
not ask why the hypo-bath was not renewed for months, 
as too much must not be expected from the 22nd 
Section of an Air Force. Nor do I inquire how they 
had, with all their vigilance, overlooked the hole in the 
floor by which the opossum had entered, nor why he was 
never seen before, although day and night shifts were 
at work. I am glad to add that the opossum escaped. 
He deserved to—Tur Watrus.” * 





Tue following report is made of all patents on 
photography, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public from the records of the United 


States Patent Office. This report is made exclusively 
for PHoto-ErA Macazine from the patent-law offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker, Washington, D.C. Copies 
of any of these patents may be obtained by sending 
20 cents in stamps to Norman T. Whitaker, 1006 F 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

A Photographie Apparatus for Making Heliochromes, 
patent, number 1,507,162, has been issued to Herman 
Diernhofer of Zittau, Germany. 

Patent, number 1,507,174, has been issued to James 
H. Haste and Erwin J. Ward, both of Rochester, N.Y. 
The patent is on a Photographic Film with Base of 
Neutral Tint and has been assigned to the Eastman 
Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Another joint patent has been issued, number 
1,507,447, to Edmund Wisniewski of New York City 
and Anton Stoger of Long Island City, New York. 
The patent is titled Camera. 

Patent, number 1,507,079, has been issued to Lewis 
W. Marble of Marengo, Ia., and sent to Hattie E. 
Marble administratrix of said Lewis W. Marble, 
deceased, on a Vignetting Attachment for Cameras. 

Mariano de Sperati of Turin, Italy, has received 
patent, number 1,508,089, on a Preparation of Plates 
for Printing by Greasy Ink. 

A Developing Device has been issued to Charles 5. 
Robertson of Natchitoches, La. Patent number is 
1,507,856. 

Patent, number 1,508,447, on a Photographic-Film 
Package has been issued to Charles 5. Forbes of 
Strathdon, Scotland. 





The 
amateur and the professional photographer have the 
opportunity to sell good pictures and to derive financial 


There is a market for every good photograph. 


benefits from their camera-work. To make this de- 
partment accurate and reliable we have requested and 
obtained the hearty co-operation of the editors. We 
make no claim to publish a complete list of the markets 
each month: but the names of magazines that appear 
below we know to be reliable and in the market for 
photographs at the time of going to press. We have ob- 
tained our information direct from the editors themselves. 


The Canadian Horticulturist, Hunter St., Peterboro, 
Ontario, Canada, desires pictures of commercial 
fruit and vegetable growing, also of amateur flower 
and vegetable growing. Pictures of any size 
accepted. Prints preferred on glossy paper. Enough 
descriptive matter should accompany prints for 
captions. Photographers will do well to write before 
sending prints. Payment made at rate of $1.00 for 
each picture used. Payment made on acceptance. 

The Cottonseed Oil Magazine, Atlanta, Ga., is in the 
market all the time for pictures of cotton-scenes, 
cotton-picking, cottonseed-oil mills and _ pictures 
of men engaged in the cottonseed-oil business, 
also pictures of cotton, cotton-bales, cotton market- 
ing-views and any other views pertaining to cotton 
in all of its phases from planting to manufacturing. 
Any readers who have pictures pertaining to the 
cotton-industry might submit proofs and_ this 
magazine will buy and pay for such as it can use 
and return the others promptly. 

Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., A. H. Snyder, 
Editor. It is not possible to give an idea of the photo- 
graphic needs of Successful Farming by means of 
a blank such as you sent us. We use photographs 
as illustrations for articles, and although it is neces- 
sary for prints to be first class in order that they 
may be reproduced satisfactorily, yet it is even 
more important that the picture illustrate some 
point in an article we are publishing. The pictures 
published in Successful Farming, of course, improve 
the appearancé of the publication; but at the same 
time, we endeavor to make the majority of illustra- 
tions present some point more forcibly and clearly 
than it can be presented by typed matter. The 
majority of prints used are such as will illustrate 
things pertaining to farming and farm-life. Prints 
should be addressed to the editor. We do not use 
photographs for cover-pictures. It is wise for the 
photographer either to write before sending prints, 
or submit a collection from which we may select 
any that are adapted to our needs. Our rate of 
payment depends upon the quality of the prints and 
whether or not they are exclusive or have been or 
will be sold to other publications. 

C. Henry Anderson, P.O. Box 1436, San Francisco, 
Calif. Wants good, sharp photographs of cattle, 
sheep, steers and attractive farm-scenes such as 
cattle grazing and showing their heads turned 
toward the camera. Groups preferred. Also good, 
story-telling children’s studies for advertising. These 
must have a strong appeal. Pays from $1.00 to 
$5.00. Send stamps if pictures are to be returned. 
[Any readers who have helpful information relative 

to the magazines and markets which we list here will 

confer a favor upon all by sending it in. Eprror.] 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 





A Very Merry Christmas to All! 


PrerRHAPS my readers will understand me when I 
say that being the publisher of PHoro-ERA MaAGAzInE 
is a privilege, a responsibility and an inspiration. I feel 
that each reader and subscriber is more than just a 
name on the subscription-list. From the letters I 
receive I have been made to realise that there is, 
indeed, a growing feeling of mutual regard and friend- 
ship and that PHoro-ErA Maaazine is a means to 
an end rather than the end itself. I know so well how 
far short I fall, many times, in rendering that service 
which ought to be given. Yet, I am reminded of that 
old saying, ““A friend is one who knows all about you 
and loves you just the same.” I feel that readers and 
subscribers are well aware of the room fdr improvement 
in certain directions, yet this knowledge does not deter 
them from giving me that encouragement, support and 
personal interest so amply proved by the letters they 
write to me. Is it any wonder, then, that there is real 

. friendliness and humanness in the pages of PHoto-ERA 
Macazinn’? Therefore, when I take this welcome 
opportunity to wish each and every reader and sub- 
scriber a Very Merry Christmas, I am sure that all will 
know that I mean every word of it. 


Those Two New Departments 


As already announced, the January 1925 issue will 
contain a department to be known as ““The Amateur 
Kinematographer”’ which is to be edited by Herbert C. 
McKay, who is already familiar to our readers as author 
of the book “‘Motion-Picture Photography for the 
Amateur’, and the present series of articles “Practical 
Kinematography’’, now appearing in our pages. 

The other department is to be headed “Stereoscopic 
Photography”, and will have to do with material of 
interest and practical value to those who are becoming 
aware of the strong appeal of this branch of photo- 
graphy. It is now up to those who are interested to 
make this department of real service by contributing 
items to it and by making helpful suggestions as to how 
it may be conducted to advantage. Whether or not 
this, or any department in the magazine, is continued 
will depend upon the active support it receives from 
readers and subscribers. PHoto-ERA MAGAZINE is 
endeavoring to serve and to do it in a friendly, helpful 
manner. It cannot function efficiently without live 
interest and co-operation. 


Christmas-gift Suggestions 


Ir is always a problem to know what to give for a 
Christmas-gift. In the case of the owner of a camera, 
let me suggest a good photographic book. We have 
them on all subjects and at all prices. Moreover, we 
have combinations of photographic magazines which 
should appeal to those who would like to give some- 
thing that will be a pleasant reminder of Christmas for 
the entire year. Write in for any special information 
you might require with regard to books or magazines 
for the beginner, advanced amateur or pictorialist. 


BOR! 


V A 


Read it and See 


Tuts is the accepted time of the year for editors and 
publishers to promise great things for the coming year. 
Always it is the most wonderful list of authors, articles 
and illustrations ever offered in the history of the 
magazine in question. If my readers could see the full 
manuscript-drawer and the illustrations planned for 
future numbers of PHoro-ErRA MaGazrne, there would 
doubtless be favorable comments from the majority 
and some questionings from the minority. I have 
learned that no one issue can or does please every 
reader. However, I am led to believe that no issue of 
PxHoto-ERA MAGAZINE is without some value to even 
the casual reader, if he will but read and not skim its 
pages. I make no alluring promises for the new year; 
but I will say that I shall make a sincere effort to hold 
the reader’s interest, encourage him, help him and 
stimulate him to make the most of his photographic 
ability. Can it be done in this photographic magazine? 
Read it and see! 


An Opportunity for Co-operation 


F Rom time to time it is my custom to write to different 
subscribers with the object of getting their point of 
view in connection with suitable material for our pages. 
I appreciate receiving a frank, helpful reply, because it 
renders a real service not only to me but to every 
reader of the magazine. For example, I received a 
good letter of constructive criticism from Mr. E. E. 
Bisbee, Lancaster, New Hampshire. Among other 
things he suggested the following articles which would 
be of interest and value to him during the coming 
year: cloud-photography, picture-framing, a series of 
articles on pictorial composition, tank-development, 
printing, enlarging with a fixed-focus enlarger, and the 
use of a convertible lens. We would welcome articles 
on these subjects written by our readers who can write 
with authority based on experience. It is evident that 
Mr. Bisbee is interested in the technique of photo- 
graphy and hence suggests articles of a technical 
character. I have other letters from subscribers who 
would like to see more articles on interesting places in 
this country and overseas. Others would like a dis- 
cussion of salon pictures and still others are interested 
in the application of photography to industry. Cer- 
tainly there must be some of our readers who are 
qualified to prepare interesting and helpful articles on 
all these and other photographie subjects. Here is a 
real opportunity for co-operation. We have much 
excellent material, but there is always room for more. 


Have You Renewed Your Subscription? 


The consideration and co-operation of our readers is 
requested in the matter of promptly renewing their 
subscriptions, and thus helping to avoid the usual 
congestion, with its delays and anoyances, at Christ- 
mas-time. Please send in subscription-orders Christ- 
mas-gifts as soon as possible, so that we may give 
prompt service. 
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Your Copy of the 
1924 Ansco Catalog 
Is Ready 


cAsk Your Dealer—or a Postcard 
to Us Will Bring It. 


HIS forty-page booklet is more than a catalog—it is a buyer’s 


guide. It enables you to select a camera with the judgment of 


an expert. 


for it today, or get it from your dealer. 


Every amateur should have a copy to refer to. Send 


(If requested, we shall be 


glad to include an illustrated booklet on the Automatic Ansco— 


winds the film automatically). 


Increase your ex- 
posure range with 
Ansco Film---the 
film in the red box 
with the yellow 
band. Gives you the 
equivalent of a faster 


lens. 


Ansco Photographic Papers 


For Amateurs, Professionals, and 
Photo-Finishers 


Commercial 
Cyko 


Contrast, Normal, and 
Soft in two surfaces, 
Glossy and Studio 
(semi-glossy). A fast 
contact paper for 
amateur and commer- 
cial work. 


Professional 
Cyko 


A one-grade paper 
for the highest 
quality of profes- 
sional portraiture in 
standard profession- 
al surfaces and 
weights. 


Enlarging Cyko 


Noko 


The amateur finisher’s 
Own paper, covering 
the entire negative 
range in three grades. 
Speed adjusted to 
finishing methods, 
Glossy and Semi- 
glossy. 


Stands alone among projection papers, giving softness with brilliance 


and rich velvety blacks. 


Contrast. 


Four surfaces, and 


two grades—Regular and 
Regular has ample latitude for most negatives. 


ANSCO PHOTOPRODUCTS, Inc. 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





When Dealing with Advertisers Please Mention PHoto-Era MAGAZINE 


of a Childs Toy nor a 


Professionals Puzzle 






HE new Filmo Automatic Ciné Camera is not a 
cheap toy. It is a high-grade machine capable of 
the finest work, built by the company which supplies 
over 90% of all the professional motion-picture equip- 
ment in use today. It is produced in the same plant 
and to the same high manufacturing standards as the 
regular Bell & Howell cameras. But it is simplified so 
that anyone with a basic knowledge of photography 
can operate it with full confidence. Most camera- 
enthusiasts have used still-cameras requiring much more 
judgment and skill than this Automatic Ciné Camera. 
It loads in daylight with the 16 m/m safety standard film, 
available at any photographic supply dealer’s. It operates 
at a touch of the button—can be handled and operated by 
one hand if desired. You see the image in the upright po- 
sition, and the film records exactly what your eye sees. 


It is small and compact—weighs only 41% lbs.— easily car- 
ried by a shoulder-strap. Ideal for vacation, auto or camp- 
ing-trip, enabling you to bring home not only still-pictures, 
ree also the action which crowds every moment of outdoor- 
ife. 


Setting a New Standard of Projection 


The Filmo Ciné Projector—the camera’s companion ma- 
chine—provides for the first time REAL portable projection 
of high standard. Those most familiar with the past 
development of portable projectors pronounce this the 
greatest step ever taken toward popularizing non-theatrical 
motion-pictures. 

The new projector weighs only 9 lbs., operates from any 
lighting-socket, runs a film either forward or reverse, and 
embodies radical improvements in construction which elim- 
inate the flicker so objectionable in most non-theatrical 
projection. This construction also increases the brilliancy 
of the picture from a given light-source. 

In addition to showing your own pictures, film-libraries of 
the 16 m/m standard have already been formed and at a 
nominal cost you can rent many reels covering a wide variety 
of subjects. 

The price of the two machines complete is $360. Available 
for immediate delivery. See your dealer or send for catalog. 


Bell & Howell Company 


Pionecr and World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Motion-Picture Equipment of All Kinds 


220 W. 42d Street 1805 Larchmont Avenue 6324 Santa. Monica Blvd. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO HOLLYWOOD 











Puoto-Era Macazine the Blue-Book of Photographic Advertising 
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To Contributors: Contributions relating to pho- 
tography are solicited and will receive careful 
consideration. Preference is given to MS. that is 
typewritten, and to authors who are practical 
amateur or professional photographers. 


To Subscribers: A reminder of expiration will 
be enclosed with the last issue of every subscrip- 
tion at the time the copy is mailed. Prompt 
renewal will ensure the uninterrupted receipt of 
the magazine for the following year. Send both 
old and new addresses, when requesting a change. 


To Advertisers: Advertising-rates on application. 
Forms close on the 5th of the preceding month. 


Sample Copies: A sample copy will be mailed to 
any address for 25 cents in currency or stamps. 


Published Monthly, on the list, at Wolfeboro, 
New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

Entered as Second-Class Matter at the Post- 
eres Wolfeboro, N.H., under the act of March 

Copyright, 1924, by Photo-Era Magazine. All 
rights reserved. 

Yearly Subscription-Rates: United States and 
Mexico, $2.50 postpaid: single copy, 25 cents. 
Canadian subscription, $2.85 postpaid; single copy, 
80 cents. Foreign subscription, $3.25 postpaid. 

Foreign Agents: England, Houghtons, Ltd., 
88-89 High Holborn, London, W.C. Scotland, 
Robert Ballantine, 103% St. Vincent St., Glasgow. 
Japan, Maruzen Company, Ltd., 11-16 Nihonbashi, 
Tori-Sanchome, Tokyo. Australia, Kodak, Austral- 
asia, Ltd., Sydney. 


Photo-Era Magazine, The American Journal of Photography 
WILFRED A. FRENCH, Managing-Editor; A. H. BEARDSLEY, Associate-Editor and Publisher 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 

(Printed in U.S.A.) 
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THE WORLD’S FINEST CAMERA IS THE ERNEMANN 


ERNEMANN 


SPORTSMAN 


CAMERAS 





: HE Ernemann Sportsman Camera is a product of 35 5 
Ss years’ experimentation in designing an instrument that £ 
would meet every need of the Sportsman, however exacting. 

Ky It is the most compact camera yet designed, the most effi- £ 

cient in shutter and lens equipment. 
Bs Precision workmanship, materials and equipment of un- £ 
varying first quality, as well as a price in keeping with life- 
Bs time service make Ernemann instruments appreciated by £ 
o those who desire the best. 

The Ernemann Sportsman Camera is held to the eye—with 
KS resulting picture as the eye sees. It is equipped with Carl 
Zeiss or Ernemann Ernotar f.3.5. or f.4.5. anastigmat lenses, 
Bs capable of correct exposures in unfavorable lights, and of a 

brilliance of definition that holds through enlargements to 
Bs almost any size. Most of all, the Sportsman features the Erne- 
mann focal plane shutter, with its self-capping safety device 
Bs and its 20 speeds up to 1/1000 of asecond adjusted through one 
2s single turn of aknob—the mosteflicient shutter yet constructed. 
$2) 


e 
Whatever your photographic requirement, send for book- 


let descriptive of the new Erneman Sportsman Camera. It £ 
‘ 
Ge 


may be just the camera you have long awaited. 


Herbert &Huesgen 
Co 18 East 427 St, Inc 


New York City 
SOLE AGENTS FOR UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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A LAKE WINNEPESAUKEE VISTA 


Courtesy of Turner and Osborne 


The Vacation-Days Are Coming 


HE PICTORIAL BEAUTY OF LAKE, MOUNTAIN, AND 

FOREST is yours in the Winnepesaukee Lake Region of New 
Hampshire. You will be absolutely bewildered by the wealth of picture- 
material. ‘Then, too, there is canoeing, motor-boating, fishing, steamer- 
trips on Lake Winnepesaukee, picnic-parties, water-sports, bathing, 
hiking, golf, tennis, horseback-riding, boys’ and girls’ summer-camps, 
auto-camping and motoring in the famous White Mountains. In the 
evening there is dancing, moonlight-sails, band-concerts and motion- 
pictures. There are many attractive camps available for the season 
and an excellent selection of boarding houses and hotels. Through 
train-service from New York and Boston. For further particulars and 
illustrated booklet write to 

D. R. Dunham, Secretary, Laconia, New Hampshire. 


WINNEPESAUKEE LAKE REGION ASSOCIATES 


LACONIA LAKEPORT THE WEIRS MEREDITH CENTER HARBOR 
MOULTONBORO MELVIN WOLFEBORO ALTON BAY AMES 
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The New 344 x 444 Korona 


PICTORIAL VIEW 


Weighs only 40 ozs. 


Light in weight and substantially built. 
Lens-board 314 in. square, Bellows-extension 






FOTH 


(IMPORTED) 








STEREO 
BINOCULARS. 


Just purchased by us at a great price 
concession to retail at the remarkably 










14 inches. Will accommodate lenses of 4-in. to 
12-in. focal length. Reversible back, rising- 
and-falling front and side movement, double 
swing-back and rack-and-pinion focusing; 
ideal for copying and enlarging. Woodwork, 
walnut finish with nickel trimming. Genuine 
Leather bellows. 


low price of .75_ regularly sold 
‘lo gon 


Six-time magnification with 24-millimeter 
objective, Central Focusing-Adjustment. 
Complete with sole-leather case and strap. 


CHARLES G. 


ILCOGCHBY. 
CAMERA HEADQUARTERS | 
0 West 32d Street, New York 118 West 44th Street, New York 


CHARLES G. 


jILCOGGHBY.. 


CAMERA HEADQUARTERS 


(10 West 32d Street, New York U8 West 44th Street, New York 


Announcement 


We have just passed the first half-year mark of 
selling NuAce Mounting-Corners. 

Our sales have been most amazing. Inquiries 
from far-away places are coming in, and we have not 
advertised before. Good news travels fast. 


NuAce Mounting-Corners 


are 


“The Best by Every Test” 


NuAce is a one-piece pocket, backed by strong- 
est, quick sticking glue, and requires no folding. 
NuAce is ready for use, applied in a moment. 
Made of strongest Black Kraft Paper. 
Practically unbreakable. 


Preserve your favorite prints in an album and use NuAce Corners 
For sale by all dealers, or sent direct. 
One style, one color —black — 100 corners in a package. Price 10e. 
Made only by 


ACE ART COMPANY 
Reading, Mass. 


Patented 
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Fit a Verito to Your Graflex! 


Special models now 
available to fit new 
Graflex Cameras 


Hundreds of Graflex users 
have purchased a Verito 
Diffused Focus f4 Lens as a 
supplementary equipment. 
Why? Because they find it 
multiplies the enjoyment they 
derive from their outfit, and 
produces delightful, artistic 
effects that would be other- 
wise impossible. 

There are many reasons for 
Verito popularity. It renders 
a beautiful softness, free from 
excessive halation. It makes 
pictures sharp or soft, as de- 
sired. It is convertible, with 
single elements of long focus. 
It eliminates retouching. It 
is speedy. It is exceptionally 
versatile and produces an 
endless variety of charming 
effects. 

If you own a Graflex, you 
may have wondered how the 








“Outward Bound,’ a 
Verito picture, by Ken- 
neth D. Smith. Madeat — 

F8, atwhichaperturethe 
Verito gives only aslight 


softness. The larger 
openings give greater 
diffusion. 
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Verito would work with it. 
This is your opportunity to 
find out. Order a Verito on 
trial through your dealer. No 
obligation is involved, and 
we believe the Verito will 
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The $7.00 Biascope 


This is the wonderful 
new $7.00 Biascope with 
the pupillary adjustment. 
Like the $5.00 glass it of- 
fers six-power, the power 
generally approved by 
army and navy officials 
and outdoor authorities. 

At your dealer’s, $7.00 

or direct, $7.25 
Wollensak Optical Company 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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sell itself, if you learn its 
capabilities. 

We can now fit the Verito 
to all Graflex cameras, old or 
new type, except the new 
Auto Series B, 5x7. Fill out 
the coupon provided below, 
specifying exactly what model 
you are using, and we will 
gladly give you further in- 
formation. 


W OLLENSAK OPTICAL Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—What is the size 
and price of Verito to fit the 


__Graflex? 
Moy: leader: isin a te, ce 
My name 
Address 
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N a poor light, when an exceptional 


subject presents itself, and seconds 


count, a Carl Zeiss lens will get the pic- 
ture. Ask your dealer about Zeiss lenses 


or write for catalogue. 


HaroOLD M. BENNETT 
U. S. AGENT 
153 West 23rd Street 
New York ~ 

















A Practical Projection-Printer 
at a Moderate Price 


Always in Focus 


Takes no floor-space 


Simplicity and efficiency maintained 


throughout 


At your dealer’s 


THE CALLIER ENLARGER 
BRUSH , : COLORADO 


Write us for circular 
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eA motion- picture camera 


for everyone 


The ICA KINAMO may be rightfully designated as a semi-professional motion- 
picture or kiné-camera—professional for the reason that it uses standard size 
film, its capacity being eighty feet, ample for news, educational and industrial 
features. The used roll can be removed and a new one inserted ready for 
use within less than thirty seconds—a professional necessity. 


Its lens is the Carl Zeiss Tessar F/3.5, the lens with which the best feature- 
films have been made. It is fitted with the Zeiss focusing-mount with distances 
in feet and diaphragm-markings. 


Like the better professional cameras, the Kinamo is fitted with scene-punch. 
footage-indicator, removable film-gate and one-stop movement. 


It is professional in its construction, and the easily operated, quiet running 
mechanism is characteristic of the best professional cameras. 


From an amateur point of view, the low price, light weight, small sizes and 
simplicity of operation of the Kinamo will make its appeal. 


Pictures made with the Kinamo may be projected in any standard size 


theater or portable projector, or reduced positives may be made for use in the 
small size home-projectors. 


The Kinamo is sold by leading camera-dealers. Write for the Kinamo 
eatalog and let us know your motion-picture requirements. 


HAROLD M. BENNETT, U. S. Agent 
153 W. 23rd St., New York 
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USING GRAF SUPER LENSES We can supply all the numbers in print of 


THE GRAF VARIABLE ANASTIGMAT THE PHOTO- 
“THE INEVITABLE LENS” MINIATURE 


Those who use it 


NICKOLAS MURAY 
EUGENE HUTCHINSON : How to Develop the Negative 
EDWARD WESTON : Figures, Facts and Formulae (2d Series) 


Dr. ARNOLD GENTHE : 
CLARENCE H. WHITE : Home and Garden Portraiture 


series of handbooks as follows: 


JOHN WALLACE GILLIES : The Air Brush and the Photographer 
: Studio Design and Equipment 


R. W. TROWBRIDGE 


PAUL OUTERBRIDGE, Jr. : Color Photography 

FRANCIS BRUGUIERE : Kallitype and Allied Processes 
Pee es ELLIS : Bromoil Prints and Transfers 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY : Photographic Lenses—In Use 
CHARLES H. PARTINGTON : The Exhibition Print 

BERT L. GLENNON : Enlargers for Pocket Cameras 
HARRIS & EWING : Stereoscopic Photography 

O. C. REITER : Outdoors with a Hand Camera 


GEORGE H. HIGH 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY : What Pictorialism Is 


3: Projection-Printing 


THE GRAF OPTICAL CO. Postpaid 40 cents each 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 80 W. 40th St. PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
USING GR AF SUPER LENSES Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS 
AND MATERIALS OF ALL KINDS | |Soft-Foeus Lenses 


We specialize in fine photographic 
goods, and are constantly offering the 
best products of American and foreign 
manufacturers: 
ICA CAMERAS 
ZEISS LENSES 
GOERZ CAMERAS AND LENSES 
TABLOID CHEMICALS 
ILFORD PLATES 
AUTOCHROME AND PAGET 
COLOR-PLATES 


A new handsomely illustrated 
catalog that describes in detail 
the well-known 


VISUAL QUALITY, SYNTHETIC, 
and the new ARTISTIC soft- 


focus lenses, is now ready for 
distribution. 


Stereoscopic Outfits and Supplies Send for your cor 


a specialty 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 


Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(TWO STORES) 
292 Boylston Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY 
Fine Photographic Goods 
BOSTON, MASS. 


(TWO STORES) 
292 paesrars ge Street :: 15 Bromfield Street 


HIGH-GRADE Smi th 
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OW well the Tessar Ic 

does all that is claimed 
for it, is graphically shown 
in the accompanying photo- 
graph. 


The definition is truly re- 
markable and this, when com- 
bined with flatness of field, 
even illumination and extraor- 
dinary speed, explains why 
more and more amateurs are 
equipping their cameras with 


Bausch & Lomb 
TESSAR Ic 
LENS 


Made by William H. Zerbe, 


with Tessar Ic Lens 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


232 Freeman Street Rochester, N.Y. 
Washington Boston Chicago San Francisco 







New York London 












RY 


Year Opens 
September 18, 1924 


CONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Located in the Music Center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so 
necessary to a musical education. Its complete organization and splendid equipment offer 
exceptional facilities for students. 

Complete Curriculum. Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoretical. 

Owing to the Practical Training in our Normal Department graduates are much in demand as 
teachers. 

The Free Privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and 
appearing before audiences and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. 

A Complete Orchestra offers advanced pupils in pianoforte, voice, organ and violin experience in 
rehearsal and public appearance with orchestral accompaniment. 


Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 


Address RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 






George W. Chadwick 
Director 
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ROEHRIG’S 


THE ORIGINAL 


«Imitation is the sincerest 
flattery” 


E are flattered that other makers of oil 

photo-colors imitate our label, our box, 
our layout, and in selling describe their prod- 
uct “as good as Roehrig’s.” 

However, this flattery does not make up for 
the disappointment of many a patron who has 
been “‘hoaxed”’ by a similar box to believe he is 
buying Roehrig’s, the original transparent Oil 
Photo-Colors. 


DON’T BE MISLED 


To give your photographs the delicate color- 
tints nature gave the original, insist on Roeh- 
















































































































































































rig’s. Then, to be doubly sure you are pur- 
chasing the only oil photo-colors on the market 
guaranteed permanent, look for these-two sure 
means of indentification—our trade-mark, the 
color-cirele on the field of black—and the name 


ROEHRIG’S OIL PHOTO-COLORS 


For sale by all dealers—a complete photo- 
coloring outfit, or by the tube. 


For further information write Department P 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO., INC. 
- - Brooklyn, New York 


155 Nevins Street - ~ 


Making Your Camera Pay 
By 
Frederick C. Davis 


A neat, well-printed little book of 
practical information which tells the 
reader in an interesting way what to 
photograph and what not to photo- 
graph, thekind of pictures editors want, 
and why. Whether the reader is inter- 


ested in the subject as a possible source 
of livelihood or whether he wishes to 
find a way to finance his photographic 
hobby, in either case, the little book 
will be found a practical answer to the 
question, how to earn money with a 
camera. 


Cloth, 96 pages Price $1.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Photography Made Easy 
As Easy as A B C 


BY 
R. Child Bayley 


A handy volume of 264 pages, printed on 
thin paper, flexibly bound in limp boards 
for the coat-pocket—easy to carry and to 
read. Answers more questions and con- 
tains more information than any other 
book of its size and price. 


Explains every detail in simple language; 
practical and to the point, but non-tech- 
nical. The plain facts clearly stated, so 
that you can understand them. 


A complete course of easy lessons covering 
the whole field of outdoor- and indoor-pho- 
tography. Comprehensive but never te- 
dious. A book you can read on the train, 
on vacation or at home. If you have a 
camera, you need this book. 


Price, $1.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro . . . New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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Here’s the reflex camera 
for You! 


A brand-new, finely built, compact, light-weight 
reflex—with the world-famous Aldis f/4.5 lens. 


34x 414 


POPULAR PRESSMAN 


Fitted with 


f/4.5 Aldis Anastigmat 


High-speed Focal-Plane Shutter to 
1/toooth second. Lens noted for $ 50 
briluancy and wonderful definition. ( 
Outfit includes 3 metal plateholders 

and film-pack adapter. 

Sole-Leather Carrying-Case for Camera and Accessories $8.50 








The Popular Pressman 


Be ica 25174 aches Die Send chu, ntl ot eorene mony orden, if dei 
a e a 4 shtv Wal): De y cw L satisfied. 

mensions, 714 x 514x 6 inches. Weight, 

4% pounds. Size of Lens-Board, 3% x 


: * . 
peainehes, Poralplanc Speedhutier A BBE CQHEN'S EXCHANGE 


Back. Rising and Falling Front. 113 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 








tag ae. a) TAYLOR 
Camera Pictorialists (OOKE 
of Los Angeles Mien 
ee TEIN Are Available 


Eighth International Salon 
of Photography 


cae held fee 


October 4 to November 14, 1924 


Entry-forms will be sent in due time 
to send in your prints. We are look- 


ing forward with great pleasure to If not available 


your participation in the salon. If at your dealer’s, 
ae Ror ie your entry-form, PL yer Pra Gos 
JOHN C. STICK, Director SWEET, WALLACH & COMPANY 
811 Washington Building (Eastman Kodak Company) 
Los Angeles, Cal., U.S.A. Sole Distributors for the United States 


133 N. Wabash Avenue - CHICAGO 


Last Day For Receiving Prints, September 15, 1924 
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Sole Agent for United States and Colonies 


Announcement 


We take pleasure in presenting 
the new Verascope catalog; 
a de luxe edition resulting 
from the ever increasing 
interest in stereoscopic pho- 
tography in this country. 


This catalog contains many 
items of stereoscopic interest 
aside from complete descrip- 
tion and prices of the famous 
Richard productssand 
Grieshaber dry plates. 


Ask your dealer or 
write to us for this catalog 


7 


O. H. SAMPSON 


510 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


PRACTICAL 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


by William S. Davis 





A book of 245 pages, fully illustrated 


with halftones and diagrams. The chapter- 
headings are: The Marvel called Photo- 
graphy; Selectingan Equipment; Platesand 
Films; Orthochromatics; The Workroom; 
Making the Negative; How Prints and 
Transparencies are Made; Special Treat- 
ments to Improve Effects; Final Touches; 
The Case of Pictures vs. Records; Figures 
and Animals, Their Use as Motives and 
Accessory Elements; Landscapes as aSource 
of Inspiration; Ships and the Sea; Architec- 
ture; Street Scenes; Flowers and Still-Life 
Subjects; and Photo-Copying Methods; 
Glossary, Bibliography and Index. 


BOUND IN CLOTH. PRICE $2.00. 





Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 





Wax0iA MMER 
1G PLATES 
excel in speed, 
color-range and 
reliability. They 
are coated on 
clear transparent 
glass and meet all 
demands of cli- 
mate and temper- 
ature. 


REG. TRADE MARK 


Hammer’s booklet, 10th edition, 
sent on request. 


HAMMER DRY-PLATE COMPANY 


Ohio Ave. and Miami St., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Depot, 159 W. 22nd St., New York 





Tell It and Sell It 


Have you ideas for stories and motion- 
picture plays? Would you like to be an au- 
thor, if you knew how to make a beginning? 


WRITER’S DIGEST will tell you how 
to make the start. It is America’s leading 
magazine for writers. The men and women 
who write its articles are authors who have 
actually made good and are now making big 
incomes writing for the films and magazines. 


They will tell you how to do what they have 
done—how to “‘get in on the big money.” 


Write TODAY for a copy of ‘“The Author’s 
Question and Answer Book,’”’ which contains 
important facts for the new writer and is 
yours for the asking—ABSOLUTELY FREE. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


B-3 Butler Building 
CINCINNATI, Ohio 
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ILEXTIGMAT £/6.3 


THE THREE-SHIFT ANASTIGMAT 


8! N high gear hitting on all cylinders, the motor 
ear performs at its best.. But for the hard 
pulls—the emergencies—second and_ low 
gear, its reserve power Is brought into play. 


The ILEXTIGMAT gives such reserve power in 


a lens. 


It, too, performs best in combination (high gear), 
but it also is prepared for unexpected conditions — 
photographic emergencies. 


Occasions frequently arise where the long foci of the 
single elements are essential. Lacking the feature of 
this convertibility, one loses many opportunities— 
always annoying—often costly. 

The ILEXTIGMAT has this triple convertible fea- 
ture. It can be used in combination or each single 
element separately—three lenses in one. 


And the remarkableness of this new ILEX DE- 
VELOPMENT is that a lens of such merit with these 


characteristics can be obtained at so low a price. 


Literature from your dealer or direct. 


ILEX OPTICAL COMPANY 
ROCHESTER cf i NEW YORK 
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KALOSAT LENS 


Photographic Contest 
From April 15 to September 15, 1924 
CASH PRIZES: 


First Ss . ; $100.00 
Second ‘é d 50.00 
Third Ks z 25.00 


Honorable Mention, 10 Prizes of $5.00 each 


The contest is open to both professional 
and amateur contestants, who submit photo- 
graphs made with the Kalosat Lens. 

The Kalosat Lens gives the delicate touch 
of the brush by the mere snap of a shutter. 
It infuses individuality, and portrays the 
delicate skin modulations with infallible ac- 
curacy. Retouching-work is reduced to a great 
extent by its use. 

The Kalosat possesses a power of reproduc- 
tion that will prove an unfailing source of 
artistic expression to a host of pictorialists. 

Complete details in reference to this contest 
can be obtained from your local dealer, your 
own local camera elub, or directly from us. 


For further information, write to: 
(Contest Editor) 


Hanovia Lens Laboratories 
Chestnut Street and N.J.R.R. Avenue 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











ANNOUNCEMENT OF 
INCORPORATION 


Willis & Clements 


and 
Berry-Homer Co., 





have incorporated under the name of 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 


for the continuance of the Sole 
American agency of The Platinotype 
Co., Ltd., London, England, and the 
Printing and Photo-finishing business 
of Berry-Homer Co.  Platinotype, 
Palladiotype and Satista papers always 
in stock. 

Printing for the trade on the above 
papers. 

Enlargements on bromide and 
chloride papers, etc., under the direc- 
tion of Messrs. Berry and Homer. 


Send for all lists 


WILLIS & CLEMENTS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


604 Arch Street 


KINEMA HANDBOOK 


By Austin Lescarboura 


A book that should be in the hands 
of every educational, fraternal, re- 
ligious and social organization that 
does or does not use motion-pictures 
in its work. Moreover, the manu- 
facturer, salesman and business-man 


should learn how to utilise motion- 


pictures in his business. It is a prac- 
tical, valuable, non-technical book. 
517 pages; 221 illustrations, many 
tables and formulae. 


PRICE $3.00 POSTPAID 


Address orders and remittances to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE, U.S.A. 
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Exquisite _ 
Stereoscopic Positives 
Ilford Alpha (Sepia) Plates 


are fascinating to work with. They give rich, 
sepia tones by direct development, in a wealth of 
variable shades, from red through brown, to pur- 
ple. They record the most delicate variations in 
the negative, yet retain a natural balance be- 
tween highlights and deep shadows—so desira- 
ble in stereoscopic work. 
Stocked for Immediate Delwery: 

45x 107, $0.65 6 x 13, $0.85 

Borris, 1.30 Ata OO 
These specialized Ilford Negative-Plates are also 
stocked in all Stereoscopic Sizes: 
Ilford Zenith (H & D 650). Super Sensitive. 
Ilford Iso-Zenith (H & D 700). Color Sensitive. 
Ilford Screened Chromatic (H & D 270). No 
filter needed. 

These are only a few of the 17 Ilford Plates 
carried in stock. 


Write for booklet describing the 
procer clate for every need. 


<4 








R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dep’t. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Natural Color 
in Stereoscopic Work 
Lumiere Autochromes 


give the last touch of reality to the marvelously 
natural effect of stereoscopic photographs. 


You have perfect perspective, perfect definition, 
perfect illumination. Add to this the beauties 
oi natural color, and the effect is truly startling. 
Lumiére Autochromes are easy to use in any 
plate-camera. No special equipment needed 
except color-screens which cost only from $2.00 
up, per pair. 


Stocked for immediate delivery 


45 x 107 mm. Farxei0g <GtiNs 
yore high esaey IO X 15 cm. 


FINISHING LUMIERE PLATES 


Although Autochrome development is simple, many 
users prefer to send their plates to us for finishing. 
Price-list upon application. 








R. J. FITZSIMONS CORP. 
Dep’t. C, 75 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OUR COMBINATION OFFERS 
ON PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 


Photo-Era Magazine 
American Photography * 


Photo-Era Magazine 


Camera 4 F A : 4 
_ Photo-Era Magazine 
Camera Craft i : : 


Photo-Era Magazine 

Bulletin of Photography . 4 : 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Abel’s Photographic Weekly. ; 
Photo-Era Magazine 

Amateur Photographer (London) . 
Photo-Era Magazine 

British Journal of Photography : 
Photo-Era Magazine 

The New Photographer (Liverpool). 


These prices apply in the United States and possessions. 


Our Price $ 4] .30 
; 5 : for both, a | 


Our Price $ 4 .00 
: for both, a | 


Our Price $99.75 
A : for both, 3 


Our Price $ 44.10 
; 2 2 for both, A 


Our Price $ 44.50 
; ‘ for both, a | 


Our Price $2.75 
; : ‘ for both, 6 


Our Price 3G. 
; 3 for both, 


Our Price $™ .00 
J : for both, o 


Canadian and Foreign postage will be extra. 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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LEARN PHOTOGRAPHY 


Good-paying positions in the best studios await students who 
prepare themselves now. For 28 years we have successfully taught 
Photography, Photo-Engraving and Three-Color Work. 
OUR GRADUATES EARN $35 TO $100 A WEEK. We assist them to 
good positions. Fit yourself now for a position at better pay. 
Terms easy; living inexpensive. Largest and best school of 

its kind. WRITE FOR OATALOG TODAY. 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Box PE, 122 Wabash Avenue Effingham, Illinois 


The Harrold Exposure Scale 
Now furnished in two models. 


The Advanced Model is for Plates and Films. It is 
the most complete and exact meter made. Thousands 
already in use and owners delighted with results. 

The E-Z Model is entirely new, and is for Films only. 
It is the simplest to operate, only two easy little move- 
ments and the answer is before you in plain figures. 

Both models provide for every condition, including 


even a ray-filter when desired. Made of celluloid in 
handsome colors. Price $1.00 each. For sale by all 
leading dealers. G. W. Mackness Co., 180 N. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Central States Distributors. 

Before you forget, send me your address for free cir- 
culars and let me help solve all your exposure problems. 


ELMER HARROLD Leetonia, Ohio 


The Science and Practice of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PRINTING 


Lloyd I. Snodgrass, B.S. 


The author has given us a book that 
should be read by the amateur and the 
professional photographer. ‘The subject 
is treated thoroughly, in a non-tech- 
nical style and the instructions are 
given so clearly that the merest begin- 
ner may follow them successfully. It 
is the latest comprehensive book on the 
subject now to be obtained, and well 
worth adding to your photographic 
library. 

297 pages, 53 halftone- and diagram- 


illustrations, appendix, tables, 
bibliography and index 


Price, cloth, prepaid, $3.00 
Send your orders to 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 











BECOME A 
PROFESSIONAL & 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


MOTION PICTURE PORTRAITURE 


Bs Pit 
28 


COMMERCIAL NEWS-PHOTO 


EARN $35 TO $125 A WEEK 


Three to six months’ course. Day or SyeEIny. classes. Easy terms if de- 


sired. Largest and Best School of Photography, An interesting, illustrat- 
ed booklet (free) on choosing a vocation and the exceptional opportunity 
Photography offers. Ask for Catalogue No. 


N. Y. INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


New York Chicago Brooklyn 
141 W. 36th St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St 


cA Finished 


“Printing Service 


GEO. H. BELIS{ GO: 


(INCORPORATED) 
272 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON 


‘Producers of 
Books, Catalogs 
Folders, ete. 


PHOTOGRAMS OF THE YEAR 
1923 
Edited by F. J. MORTIMER 


The International Annual of 


Pictorial Photography 


Over one hundred reproductions of 
the best pictures of the year from the 
London Salon, the exhibition of the 
Royal Photographic Society, the princi- 
pal American and Foreign Shows of 
1923, and selected examples from Amer- 
ican, British, French, Italian, Belgian, 
Canadian, Australian, Scandinavian 
and Japanese workers, together with 
reports of the progress of Pictorial 
Photography here and abroad. The 
book is a complete record of the best 
pictorial photography and a treasury of 
inspiration to all who follow picture- 
making with a camera. 


NOW ON SALE 
Price, paper-covers, $2.50, Cloth, $3.50 


PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro New Hampshire, U.S.A. 
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4x5 Graflex, 
Series B 


Speeds 1/10 


tel /1000 


For Sport Photography 


Watch the action in the hood. As the horse goes over the 
hurdle or the ball goes over the net, trip the shutter. 

With a Graflex it’s that easy to put the exciting scene into 
picture. Guesswork is left out. You £20w when the focus is 
sharp, you see what the view includes. 

Graflex, Series B,is a unified camera with its Kodak Anastig- 
mat f.4.5 permanently set in a rigid metal mount. Two advan- 
tages of the 4.x § size are that the big image simplifies composition 
and that the big contact print makes enlarging seldom necessary. 

Price of the 4 x 5 Graflex, Series B, with one cut film holder (plate 
holder optional) and 6%%-inch Kodak Anastigmat lens /.4.5 is $92, 
tax included. See this splendid Graflex at your dealer’s. 


Ask for the new Graflex catalog 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Folmer & Schwing Department Rochester, N. Y. 
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Lemperature 1s Important 


Eastman I hermometer 


KirHer tank or tray development is made 
easier by the use of this reliable ther 
mometer. 

Its back, curved to fit inside the tank, 
and the hook for suspending, are features 


that lend convenience to its accuracy. 





Price goc 


‘Thermometer Stirring Rod 





THE combination of a 9! inch stirring rod and a 
tested thermometer forms an accessory that is 
unigue in its usefulness. Chemical particles are 
easily pulverized with the flattened end of the rod. 


P rite ies O 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer's 
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For handy home printing 


Kodak 
Amateur 
Printer 


From the quick-acting hinged cover to the eas- 


ily arranged masking device, ease and simplicity of 
operation feature the Kodak Amateur Printer. Ad- 
just the negative in the masks for even margins, 
place the paper on the negative, and expose by press- 
ing down on the hinged cover, which automatically 
turns on the printing light. Examination of prints 
while they are developing is made easy by the con- 
tinuous safelight given by the orange fabric inside. 


The Kodak Amateur Printer takes negatives from 12 x 
214 to 4x 514 inches. Complete with red safelight lamp, 
514 feet of cord and plug, but without the Mazda lamp for 


printing. 


Price $70.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’s 
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[fit isw@t an Eastman, it iswt.a Kodak 


No. 2C Autographic 
Kodak Special 


Garrrthe 2 Geawith you—its superior equipment 


and generous picture size enable you to take 


full advantage of every picture opportunity. 
The deservedly famous Kodak Anastigmat 46.3 


lens and Kodamatic shutter with snapshot speeds 


from 1/2 to 1/150 second, offer pho- 

tographic advantages that raaeen it pos- 
sible to meet the difficult 
situation with a new confi- 
dence. And the sharp, clear 
negatives will be so good 
that large prints may easily 
be made. 


Other aids to good pictures 
include the Kodak Range 
Finder, that finds the focus 
and an automatic exposure 
plate that gives at a glance, 
the proper shutter speed with 
the aperture opening used 
under various light conditions. 

You'll like the 2C Special 


the moment you see it. 
Picture size 27% x 41% 
Price $065 at your dealer’ s 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Es always in focus 


without adjust ent 


Kodak 


Auto-Focus 
Enlarger 


For Bromide Enlarging 


Tue automatic focusing feature of this enlarger has made 
amateur enlarging almost as easy and fully as popular as con- 
tact printing. 

As you raise or lower the camera, the image size changes 
but it still stays sharp. 

Film or plate negatives up to 4 x 6 inches are accommo- 
dated while the largest possible print is 14 x 21 inches. The 
apparatus includes Kodak Anastigmat lens, negative holder, 
paper holder, set of flexible metal masks in six sizes, electric 
cord and plug but without the Mazda printing lamp (75 to 


200 watts) required. 


Kodak Auto-Focus Enlarger (including Excise Tax)> $35.00 
Diffusing Disc for soft focus effects . . . . 1.00 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
At your dealer’ s 
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It saves the difficult situation 


Kodak Cut Film 


Super Speed 


With Super Speed in your camera you are equip- 
ped to challenge picture possibilities that would 
ordinarily be prohibited. 


Snapshots indoors, or outdoors with weak light, 
swift exposures made necessary by movement of 
the subject—under such conditions Kodak Cut 
Film, Super Speed reduces failures and gets the 
picture if it’s possible. 

By first inserting Kodak Cut Film in Kodak Cut Film 
Sheaths, it may be used in any plate holding camera includ- 


ing the Nos, 3 and 3A Kodaks, regular and Specza/ models, 
when equipped with the Combination Back. 


Kodak Cut Film, doz. 

Kodak Cut Film, Super Speed, doz, 

Kodak Cut Film "Sheath: each | 

Eastman Film Sheath No. Reach as : 
Combination Back for Nos. 3 or 3A ‘ Aes  Kodaks : 
Ditto for No. 3 Special . 

Ditto for No. 3A Special, } 

Double Plate Holders for any of above : 


Prices of film include Excise Tax 


EASTMAN KODAK COM PANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. The Kodak City 
At your dealer's 
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WHAT 

, ES ae a 
RONI Xa 
RON PxXaeebs DAYLIGHT-PRINTING 


SELF-TONING PAPER GIVING BEAUTIFUL 
RESULTS WITH JUST ONE OPERATION 


PRINT—FIX IN PLAIN HYPO—WASH 


COULD ANYTHING BE SIMPLER 


OUR NEW. CATALOGUE WILL TELL YOU 
OF OTHER GEVAERT PRODUCTS OF 
QUALITY THAT WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY of AMERICA 


Ii 423 to 439 West 55th Street a 
/ NEW YORK (Gas | 
evaert . 
CHICAGO BRANCH 4 4 


(Callit Gay-Vert ) GEO. W. MACKNESS CoO. 180 North Wabash Avenue (Callit Gay-Vert ) 
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THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Motion Pictures the Kodak Wi ay 


Rushing water, swirl of spray, flashing paddles—press the but- 
ton on your Ciné-Kodak and you’re getting it all in motion. 

And then back from the trip, you have only to turn the switch 
on your Kodascope and once more the racing canoes swoop past 
you and the thrill of the moment is yours again. 


Nor are you limited to personal motion 
pictures of your favorite sports, your vaca- 
tion trip, or the children. Professional re- 
leases —dramas, comedies, etc.—may be 

rented from Kodascope Libraries, Inc., and 
projected in your own home. 


Price of complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak 


: wich either motor drive or tripod and crank, 


Kodascope, Screen, etc., $335. Cost of oper- 
ating is less than 1/s of the operating expense 
of equipment using standard width film, and 
your finishing by Eastman experts in East- 
man laboratories is paid for when you buy 


.thefilm. You press the button; we do the rest. 


Descriptive booklet and full information by mail, on request 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Tie Kodak City 
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Look fe 
VELOX 
on the back 


VeLox enables your finisher to produce the kind = | 
of prints you want. It is supplied in four ae 
of contrast — no matter the negative grade, there is |] ~ 
a grade of Velox that will yield the best possible | Bie 


print. 
Contrast No, 1 for negatives of extreme contrast. 
Contrast No. 2 for average negatives. 
Contrast No. 3 for thin flat negatives. 
Contrast No. 4 for very thin flat negatives. 


Look for “Felox’’ on the back 


*, 










EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N.Y., The Kodak City 


At your dealer’ s 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE LIBRARY 


Harrisburg me y 4 ek : 


In case of failure to return the books the borrower agrees to 
rice of the same, or to replace them with other copies. The 1: 
ld responsible for any mutilation, 


Return this book on or before the last date stamped below. 
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